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THANKSGIVING IN THE CORN 


If we could quit thinking about the 
great war, and all the waste of life 
and treasure, and the lifelong and age- 
Jong misery it has caused and will 
cause; if we could put out of our minds 
the great loss it has caused to our 
brethren, the cotton growers of the 
south, and the loss of employment 
among our other brethren, the toilers 
in shops and factories of the east and 
in the great cities of the middle states, 
the farmers of the corn belt could have 
a Thanksgiving long to be remembered 

at least on the material side. 

As usual, we have this year great 
cround for thankfulness by reason of 
our material prosperity. The fields 
south, east and west have yielded their 
increase. We can once more take up 
the song of the psalmist: 


“With flocks the pastures clothed be; 
The vales with corn are filled; 

/nd now they shout and sing to Tice; 
For Thou hast made them glad.” 


! 





belt, cottonseed meal, so largely used 
as a supplementary feed in the gorn 
belt, will be cheaper than in many 
years past. Even bran seems to have 
fallen in price. Farmers in the corn 
belt have, so far as material things 
are concerned, greater reasons for 
thanksgiving than in any recent year. 

As above indicated, so far as mate- 
rial blessings are concerned, the corn 
belt is the most favored section of 
which we have any knowledge in the 
known world. In connection with it, 
we have very high prices; a combina- 
tion of big crops and high prices, 
which seldom comes to the farmer. It 
is a great harvest time with him. 

But we will make a great mistake if 
we assume, with the ancient king: “Is 
not this great Babyion which I have 
builded?” If we assume that this 
comes to us from any particular merit 
or excellence in ourselves, we are en- 
tirely wrong. It is true that the better 





thousands on the battlefields; are lan- 
guishing in hospitals. Our brothers 
in Belgium have been driven out from 
their peaceful homes and made wan- 
derers on the face of the earth; or 
have returned broken in spirit to the 
homes made desolate, and will as soon 
as possible in their feeble way repair 
the damages done by war. Many thou- 
sands of our brethren in the great 
cities in the corn belt, and the greater 
cities farther east, are thrown out of 
employment, and will need help. 

The Réd Cross makes an appeal for 
help such as has never before been 
made in the history of the organiza- 
tion, or in the history of the world. 
Wallaces’ Farmer asks you to join with 
it in helping the Red Cross. The vari- 
ous associations for the relief of dis- 
tress and poverty in the cities will 
make demands more urgent than ever 
before in our experience. 

Those who have been so bountifully 





BELT 


scribing the separation on the day of 
judgment sink deep into our hearts: 
“Lord, when saw we thee hungry, or 
athirst, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did not minister unto thee?” Then 
shall He answer them, saying, “Verily 
I say unto thee, Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto one of these least, ye did it 
not unto me.” 

Tens of thousands of men have been 
thrown out of employment in the man- 
ufacturing and trading sections of the 
east, north and west; and through no 
fault of theirs. Charity will make 
greater demands this coming winter 
than have been made for at least twen- 
ty years. We can no longer say, as 
we have been saying in times past, 
that there is work for every man who 
is willing to work. 

These are the bitter herbs that will 
necessarily go with the Thanksgiving 
feast. Therefore, it is well to remem- 
ber the injunction of Governor Nehe- 
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Nowhere in all our broad land has 
there been an absolute failure of 
crops. Only here and there has there 
been serious shortage. We have all 
that we deserve and more, unless we 
Jearn to farm better than we are now 
farming. 

There is no part of the United States 
—or, we might safely add, of the 
world—in which the skies have rained 
down fatness like that which has been 
the portion of the corn belt farmers 
this year of our Lord 1914. In the 
greater portion of the corn belt, crops 
have been most bounteous. The only 
exception has been in the corn crop in 
the southern portion, which has been 
in a measure compensated for by a 
crop of wheat equaled only by that of 
1912. Never were the prairies covered 
with a more luxuriant carpet of grass 
than now covers them: Even cholera 
Seems to have largely disappeared. In 
the dairy sections of this favored belt 
the yield of milk has been most copi- 
ous, on account of the luxuriant grass 
and abundant feed. All our live stock 
&0 into winter quarters in the very 
best of -condition. Owing to the mis- 
fortunes of our farmers in the cotton 





In the Feed Lot at Feeding Time, Showing Well-Kept Buildings in the Rear. 


the farmer, the more abundant his 
crops are as a rule; and for this much 
we may humbly take credit; but 
speaking of the corn belt as a whole, 
and of the farmers in it as a whole, it 
is but a largess of Divine Providence 
—who has seen fit to give to us in 
superabundant measure what He has 
withheld from others. 

Therefore, if we have any recogni- 
tion of. Divine Providence, if we be- 
lieve there is a God who sends rain 
from heaven and fruitful seasons, we 
will not pat -ourselves on the back 
and say: “We have done alli this,” 
but devoutly recognize the hand of 
this overruling Providence in our ma- 
terial affairs. We shall be unworthy 
of ourselves if we sit down, congratu- 
lating ourselves and patting ourselves 
on the back, and selfishly enjoy that 
which has come to us as a gift; and 
the more so because just now there 
are greater demands on our charity 
than ever before since we can re- 
member. 

Our brethren in Europe— and we 
say “our brethren” because it is time 
that we recognized the brotherhood of 
man—are being slain by the tens of 





endowed by nature, if they believe-at 
all in the fatherhood of God or the 
brotherhood of man, will be showing 
their thankfulness for this lavish 
bounty, if they open their hearts and 
their hands to minister to those who, 


through no fault of their own, have |, 


been placed in circumstances of the 
direst need. The measure of our fit- 
ness to receive the blessings will be 
determined by the measure of our gifts 
to those who have been stricken by 
this sore adversity. 

Let us make this Thanksgiving a 
time of joy and good cheer; but let us 
remember in our enjoyment the thou- 
sands in our own country and in other 
countries, who are in direst need and 
requrie our help, and thus demonstrate 
our fitness to be recipients of the boun- 
ties of Divine Providence. Thanks- 
giving in the corn belt should be a 
time of great rejoicing. Our contribu- 
tions to the help of those who do not 
rejoice and can not rejoice will be the 
measure of our faith in an overruling 
Providence and our sincere belief in 
the brotherhood of man; and all this 
whether.we belong to any church’ or 
not. Let the words of our Master de- 





miah on a similar Thanksgiving occa- 
sion long years ago: “Go your way, 
eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto him for whom noth- 
ing is prepared; for this day is holy 
unto our Lord.” 

And while we reverently and devout- 
ly give thanks, let us as devoutly pray 
that our president, our press and our 
people may be guided by a wisdom 
greater than human; that we may be 
able to maintain our neutrality both in 
the letter and in the spirit, and thus 
be able to give unbiased counsel to 
the nations when the battle flags are 
furled, when the time for restoring the 
wastes of war shall come. 





Mr. J. G. Simpson, a Lynn county, 
Missouri, farmer, reports that some 
insect attacked his five acres of alfalfa 
and apparently would have completely 
destroyed it within a short time, but 
more than 200 quail camped in this 
field and completely routed the insect 
pest. It may be taken for granted that 
in the future Mr. Simpson will see that 
no-hunters- destrey quail on his-land, 
nor anywhere else, so far-as he can 
prevent it. 
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~ Aor NTS WANTED—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 
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firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
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Discrimtuating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West through 
which to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guisec d advertise ments ts are accepted at any price. 
























Commi NICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and aidresses must accompany ail com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





Pouoroerapus of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced if of general inverest, and 
cic eare “enough to make satisfactory plutes. 

are ESTIONS—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
bie, either through the paper orby mail. Wedonot 
answer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
post« fice address, and enclose a two-ce nt stamp. 
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Editorial Conwupeideans 


It is a far cry from the corn belt to 
the On the earn- 
est solicitation of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Ver- 
mont, Iam making a visit to New Eng- 
land and studying not merely its farm- 
ing but its people. 

The first impression in traveling 
over Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire is that if 
the settlement of this country had be- 
gun on the Gulf instead of the Atlan- 
tic coast, most of New England would 
have remained a forest, probably a 
cut-over forest. In other words, 
great center of our activities would 
have been in the south and in the corn 
belt, and not on the Atlantic coast. 
And yet New England, rocky anid 
mountainous as it is, has developed a 
great people, whose influence in the 
development of America has been most 
potent. It is not always the fattest 
and richest soil, where the conditicns 
of life have been the easiest, that de- 
velops the greatest race of men. 

The New Engtand people : great, 
not because they are rich, but because 
they use their brains; and the brain 
work done since the settlement of the 
country shows itself in the attention 
given to education, especially higher 
education. There is no better place to 
study than Amherst, the seat of the 
‘ericultural College of Mass .chusetts, 


New Engiand states. 


ire 


which, since I visited it four years ago, 
has made wonderful development in 
every direction. Here is also located 
Amherst College, now nearly a hun- 


dred years old, entirely separate from 
the State Agricultural College, where 
Henry Ward Beecher and many other 
great men were educated. Looking up 
and down this Connecticut valley, we 
find Dartmouth College in the north, 
a college devoted originally to edu- 
cate Indians, where Daniel Webster 
and a long list of men distinguished in 
American history graduated, and which 
is more prosperous now then ever be- 
fore. In this valley you wi!! find Nor- 
wich University, one of the best mili- 
tary schools outside of West Point. 
A few miles from Amherst is North- 
‘ampton, the home of J 
wards, the atest religious philoso- 
pher that America has ever produced— 
a prepotent 


ymathan ld- 


2£rTe 


of brains, re told that among 
his post y tl ar » less than 
thirty-two « les nreside Here is 
located Smith College, the iargest col- 
Yege tor wo e ¥ took 
an sviomec ror Southamp- 
ton that 4 whore ixteen 


osopher, a genuine sire: 


hundred girls, coming from all over 
the country, are being fitted for life. 
Then we went over to Mount Holyoke, 


| and I looked down over Holyoke Col- 





lege, for women, the oldest women’s 
college in America. 

At Springfieid the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
training expert Christian workers. 
Here is also the American College, 
with an attendance of over a hundred 
boys, comprising something like twen- 
ty nationalities. Its chief work is that 
of making American citizens from the 
raw material furnished us from soutb- 
ern Europe. If you lock down the val- 
ley through Hartford, Connecticut, you 
will see Trinity College and Hartford 
Theological Seminary and at Middle- 
ton the Wesleyan University. Per- 
haps I might include in this list Yale, 
which was started in the Connecticut 
valley. 

There are ten or a dozen academies 
and seminaries and private schools, 
among them the famous D. L. Moody 
schools, one the seminary for girls et 
Northfield and the other the academy 
for boys at Mount Hermon, just across 
the river; and Smith’s Agricultural 
School, at Northampton. 

In this valley were born William 
Cullen Bryant, George William Curtis, 
Marshall Field, and hundreds of men 
distinguished in politics, law, educa- 
tion and business. I was deeply im- 
pressed with this multitude of col- 
leges and schools of various kinds, 
lying along this beautiful Connecticut 
valley. I admired it when I passed 
over it for the first time some forty- 
five years ago. It looked good even 
then to an Iowa man, about the only 
agricultural Jand in New England that 
then looked at all good. 

The farmers of New Fngland are 
hard hit just now. The dairy business 
is not on a satisfactory basis, and it is 
hard to see how it is to be remedied. 
It takes all the milk of New England, 
and some more, to supply Boston and 
New York. To keep the price within 
reach of the people who must use milk 
the farmer receives a low price except 
for the certified milk, which is bought 
mostly by those to whom money is no 
object. He receives less pay for his 
services than any of the various class- 
es who get the milk from the farm to 
the table. 

The farmers in the Connecticut val- 


| ley, weose main crops are onions and 


tobacco, are hard hit. The land has 
been farmed for two hundred years. 
Its humus supply has long since been 
exhausted. The farmers are compelled 


| now to fertilize, not the land, but the 


the | 


' 


crop. The land in that valley seems 
to me to be merely a place in which 
the plant can grow, a place to catch 
the rain from heaven and supply it to 
the plant as it needs it. Onions are 
now selling for twenty cents a bushel. 
After the fertilizer is paid for, and the 
labor, the landlord and tenant will not 
have much to Civide and to farm with- 
out heavy fertilizing would be folly. 

There is a large acreage of tobacco, 
some of it under cover—a screen of 
cheesecloth stretched over an _ iron 
framework creating an artificial at- 
mosphere. While the Sumatra tobacco 
brings a very high price, the expense 
of growing it is very great. From all 
that I could see, it is more profitable 
to raise the ordinary tobacco, which 
sells at fifteen cents a pound, than the 
Sumatra, even if they got a dollar a 
pound for it. 

I was greatly interested in overhead 
irrigation, where the water i# forced 
through pipes, sent as a spray over 
the growing plants, washing the leaves 
as wel! as wetting the ground. 

Farmers are hard hit in their apple 
crop. It’s a great country for apples. 
There is no better apple country in the 
world than New England; neither is 
there any place where the apples are 
of a finer flavor, unless it might be 
some spots in Canada. Choice, big 
apples are selling at $1.50 a barrel, and 
the barrel costs 50 cents. And yet, be- 
ing apple-hungry, when I got off the 
train at Springfield, Massachusetts, I 
paid ten cents for two apples! They 
were good lookers, and choice in fla- 
vor. 

I was immensely interested in the 
experimental work being carried on 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege under charge of Doctor Brooks. 
I can not enter into the details of 
these experiments—experiments with 
many 
cluding potash in its various forms, 
muriate and sulphate. The experiment 
that interested me most of all was that 
in the top-dressing of pastures, where 
one part of the pasture would have an 
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| application of slag, and in which the 
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| when sending in 


various kinds of fertilizers, in- | 


| recently described in 


clovers and other grasses, but mainly 
white clover, formed the closest sward 
I have ever seen outside of the best 
parts of Ireland, while the part of the 
field which was left without any top- 
dressing was absolutely worthless as 
pasture. One part would support at 
least one cow to the acre, while five 
acres of the rest would not give her 


; anything like the food of support. Since 


this visit, I can readily understand why 
New England farmers feed the plant, 
and only incidentally the soil. 

I was surprised to find that alfalfa 
does not seem to be any more produc- 
tive than ordinary red clover; nor does 
it stand drouth any better. This may 
be due to lack of humus matter in the 
soil. 

Another thing that interests me very 
greatly is the fact that these lands are 
going into the hands of the foreigners; 
in this section of the country Poland- 
ers, a hard-working, industrious peo- 
ple, who, through their energy, indus- 
try and habits of rigid economy, are 
taking the Connecticut valley. Why 
not? We read in’ the Good Book that 
“the meek shall inherit the earth.” 
When a man is sufficiently meek to 
weed cnions and grow tobacco, and 
his wife is sufficient'y meek to have a 
good, large family cf children, why 
should they not inherit the earth? For 
it is the people that do the work and 
raise the families that are entitled to 
inherit it, and will inherit it as surely 
as the years come. My visit to this 
section simply confirms the conviction 
I have had for a long time: that the 
people who work the land will eventu- 
ally own it; and that is as true in oth- 
er countries as here. 


I am always interested in college 
boys; and I did not find the college 


boys of Massachusetts very much dif- 
ferent from the collége boys of the 
west. In fact, New England people, 
outside of the great cities, do not 
strike me as being very different from 
the people of the west. Give any class 
of people fair treatment, justice and 
education, and they will develop high 
types of character. It rather hurts me 
to have ourimmigrants called Polacks 
and Huns and Sheenies and Dagoes; 
for I have a suspicion that the Lord, 
who “taketh no pleasure in the legs 
of a man” nor in his dress, but looks 
only at the heart and life, thinks just 
as much of these people from southern 
Europe as He does of the people of 
Boston and New York, Chicago and 
Des Moines. 

I am sorry I could not go to Boston, 
especially as I learned that they want- 
ed to give me a dinner there; 
would say to them, as I did to every 
audience in the east, that unless the 
native Yankee tills the soil and repro- 
duces himself, he will in a short time, 
say fifty or a hundred years, be about 
as rare as the wild pigeon or the dodo, 
and be kept in zoological gardens as a 


specimen of a past civilization. None 
the less; while they do exist, it is a 


great pleasure to me to meet with them 
and discuss farming and education and 
the other things that make for a better 
life in this world, and that pertain to 
the next. 

ENRY WALLACE 





Unsigned Queries 


Failure of our readers now 
to sign their 


and then 
hames and addresses 
inquiries often de- 
prives them of information which it is 
important they should receive prompt- 
ly. For example, we have now an in- 
quiry describing the symptoms of a 
very serious disease which we have 
Wallaces’, Farm- 
er. The writer fails to sign his name 
and give his address. We can not re- 
publish the article, and, as we do not 
have the name of the subscriber, we 
can not advise him by mail. Wallaces’ 
Farmer gladly answers al] inquiries 
pertaining to its proper field. Many 
of these can not be answered in the 
paper, however, and in such cases are 
answered by mail. For this reason, it 
is imperative that the full name and 
address should accompany every in- 
quiry, and a two-cent stamp should be 
enclosed. Where the stamp is enclosed, 
the inquiry is answered by mail as 


well as through the paper, thus reach- 
ing the subscriber very often several 
weeks before he would see it in the 
paper. 

Help us to serve you by complying 
fully with our rules in this matter. 
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A Personal Thanksgiving 


Naturally we dislike the person-- 
man or woman—who will accept a fa. 
vor from us without in some way ree. 
ognizing the obligation to at least Say, 
“Thank you.” Nor do we want this 
“thank you” to be a mere formal af. 
fair, as in the stores of Europe, where, 
because of its frequency and familiar. 
ity, it sounds as if it were “cue.” We 
all like a “thank you” for a service, 
be it ever so small, that is clearly and 
distinctly spoken and has a soul, or at 
least a semblance of a soul, behind jt, 
What irritates us most, however, is 
the supercilious way in which some 
people say “Thank you,” or accept a 
favor without saying it, as if they were 
only condescending to accept from you 
what is rightfully due them as very su. 
perior persons. 

It would not be a bad idea at this 
Thanksgiving time to hold a session 
with ourselves and ask if we belong tn 
the class who in their relations, not 
with fellow mortals but with that 
Power that gives us rains from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts 
with joy and gladness, say “thank 
you,” as if it were “cue,” and don't 
mean a word of it. Or do we belong 
to that class who act as though there 
were no higher Power? Or to that 
class who act as if they were under no 
obligations to a higher Power, if there 
be one? Or to that class who really 
believe in a higher Power, and thot we 
are under obligations to Him for every 
thing that we enjoy, and without 
whose sustaining power we cou'd not 
live, much less farm and enjoy the 
fruits of our toil? 

Inasmuch as we and the wor!d in 
which we live are so fashioned that 
the measure of our prosperity denends 
largely on our obedience to the Divine 
laws working both in the soul and in 
the soil, in the sunshine and the rain- 
drop, we often get confused in our 
thinking and imagine that our pros- 
perity depends solely upon ourselves. 
We seem to imagine that by some hap- 
py accident we have been born in these 
United States of America, and enjoy 
liberty for which generations of our 
forefathers suffered that we might en- 
joy the fruits of their suffering, and on 
a piece of land which in some way had 
been fitted through the milleniums for 
our home. We seem to imagine that 
the coal that warms us at night, and 
the gasoline that runs our engines— 
both the stored sunshine of ages long 
gone—just happened to be where we 
could find them, and that it is to our 
credit that we are smart enough to 
know how to use them. We seem to 
imagine that all this came to us by 
some happy accident, or that we 
showed superior wisdom in selecting 
our parents, our country and our civil- 
ization, and that we are not under ob- 
ligations to say even a curt and formal 
“thank you” or “cue” for this to any- 
body. 

If we look into this matter with any 
penetration, we may discover what 
practical heathens many of us are, and 
may realize what stupid asses we may 
be in very deed and in truth. It might 
be worth while to determine once for 


all whether there be a God or not; and 
if there is, what relation we bear to 
Him, and what may be our obligations. 
If there be no God, but only a blind 
force grinding out results, then there 
is no need of giving thanks or of 


Thanksgiving, even if we have nar- 
rowly escaped death from accident or 
have recovered from illness, cr have 
not been called to mourn at the grace 
of a little child dear to us. But if there 
be a God, and our relation to Him is 
that of a child to its father, and we are 
co-workers with him in feedirig the 
world and helping to make our fellow- 
beings happier and just a little better, 
there is need not merely for thanking 





Him for His mercies one day in the 
year, but every day in every ye2r and 
of being on such terms of fellowship 


with Him that we can freely ask His 
aid in our farming, in the choice oi 4 
helpmeet for life, in the rearing of our 
children, and in everything we under- 
take; and so live comfortably and hap- 
pily in a world so wonderfully formed 
for the development of the best that is 
in us all. 





A small farm properly worked and 
managed, often is more profitable that 
a large farm which is neglected. 
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"The Family Thanksgiving 


From the very first, Thanksgiving 
has been primarily a family festival. 
In New England, where our Thanks- 
originated, it was the one day 


a al] the year when the _ scattered 
members of the family (though not 
then so far scattered as now) could 
come together in the old family home 
and around the old family table, a 
tabie heaped full with the best that 


the season afforded. 

in our younger days it was a very 
ereat occasion, as our older readers 
all know who ever participated in one 


of the old Thanksgiving dinners, 
whether as a member of the family or 
an invited guest. To enjoy it to the 
full, cne must first go to church and 
listen to a proper sermon, not one of 
the little sermonettes or capsules to 
which we modern degenérates are ac- 
customed, but a real sermon in which 
the preacher laid himself out to say 
inings which he perhaps could not well 


gav on the Sabbath in those days. 
Dinner was delayed until two or 


three o’cleck, to allow the women to 
aitend chureh without distraction of 
mind lest the turkey should suffer by 
their absence, through lack of the 
proper finishing touches; and perhaps 
also to whet the appetite. How the 
small boy’s mouth watered after he 
returned from church, as from time to 
time enpetizing odors floated in from 
the kitchen, as the oven. door was 
opened now and then. There was a 


vacant space somewhere in his 
put he had some doubts 


great 


: innards,” 


whether its capacity would correspond 
with his appetite. 

Great was the small boy’s joy when 
grandfather at last finished the biess- 
ing, and the oyster soup opened the 
material, and to him important, part 
of the feast. Then came fish, fresh 


from the sea. Then came the turkey. 
How good that turkey looked—dauite 
as good as it smelled. The small boy 
wonders whether he will get a piece 
of the white meat, or a drumstick; 
whether he will get the liver or be put 
off with the gizzard. With the turkey 
went cranberry sauce. Then, when he 
pegan to fear he had almost reached 
the limit of his capacity, came the pies 
—all sorts and varieties of pies—big, 
fat, juicy apple pies with the juice be- 
ginning to ooze out of the top; pump- 
kin pies, mince pies. Then nuts and 
raisins and candies. We forgot to 
mention the jellies and jams and pre- 
serves. At last the small boy is full, 
end feels that he must get out and 
skate or slide or wrestle with his 
brother or cousin; must do something 
to settle down that Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

The old folks and the middle aged 
gather in the parlor, sip their coffee, 
end talk till a late hour about family 
jeys and sorrows, hopes and aspira- 
ticns. 

The old family Thanksgiving did 
much to keep families together, to de- 
velop family pride and self-respect, to 
mold it into a clan without developing 
a ciannish spirit, to make the young 
folks feei that there were really fam- 
ily ideals below which they dare not 
fall, and family ethical codes which 
they dare not violate, to cement a 
blood tie which gave inward strength 
to every individual in the trials and 
conflicts of the coming year. 

_The wide spaces over which fami- 
lies are often scattered in these mod- 


ern days often makes it impossible to 
bring all the members of the family 
together; and more’s the pity. The 
ferce strife of modern competition 


tends to separate families and make 
the individual self-centered; but we 
cen at least on Thanksgiving Day 
keep up something of the old spirit 
and cement the blood tie by writing 
letters—good, old-fashioned letters un- 
touched by the business spirit, espe- 
Cia'ly to father and mother as well as 
to brothers and sisters. Gifts may be 
fent as well as greetings; fruits from 
the son or daughter in California or 
Washington or. Oregon or Florida, or 
whatever may be best in the state to 
which they have migrated. Especially 
dear are these letters and remem- 
brances to father and mother, who may 
Perhaps live in the old home, the nest 
from which the nestlings have flown, 
and who are perhaps once more alone 
where they began to keep house, in 
the home full of sad as well as sweet 
Memories. Their chief joy in life is 
the memory of the past and the knowl- 
edge that they still have their large 
Place in the affections of their children 
and are held in loving remembrance 


by the grandchildren in whom they are 








living the lives of their children over 
again, and their own lives also. Where 
Thanksgiving can not be a time of 
family reunion, let it at least be a 
time of family remembrance. 





Country Girls Coming to 
the City 


Every now and then we read of a 
tragedy following the coming of a 
country girl to the city. These notices 
in the paper seldom indicate whether 
the girl is from the farm or the coun- 
try town. Whenever we read of such 
a tragedy, we wonder whether it is a 
farm girl or a town girl. The girl 
comes to town without having any defi- 
nite place to go. She gets off the 
train, and perhaps shows by her dress 
or her confused air that she is a stran- 
ger. Some well dressed, dapper young 
fellow steps up to her and in a cour- 
teous way asks her if he can be of any 
help to her. She tells him that she 
does not know just where to go, and 
that she wants work. He tells her he 
knows of a good place to room. Per- 
haps he finds her a place to work. In 
either case, she soon finds that she is 
compromised. She is afraid to-go home 
—perhaps has no money left; and the 
result is a moral wreck. 

To guard against this, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association has 
watchers at every railroad station in 
the city. A watcher of this kind is 
calied a “Traveler’s Aid,” and wears 
the garb of a deaconess.. She meets 
every train, and lecks out for girls 
from the country, or from other towns. 
If they are not met by friends, she 
goes to them and offers her: help. She 
finds respectable boarding places for 
them, or if they are out of funds, sees 
that they have a place to stay while 
looking for work. The association 
does its best to find a position for any 
girl who comes to them, and to shield 
them from the temptations that lie in 
wait for them in the city. 

Our first suggestion is that the.efarm 
girl shou’d not come to the city with- 
out having friends to meet her— 
friends to whom she can go for tem- 
porary protection—perhaps some rela- 
tive. The girls do not understand the 
danger; and their parents do not seem 
to be much wiser on this point. They 
do not know how persistently these 
girls are sought after to keep up the 
supply of prostitutes, for which there 
is always more or less demand in ev- 
ery city. The danger is not always 
from men; for there are women look- 
ing for recruits of this class; and 
they know that if a girl once makes a 
misstep, she is not likely to go home 
to her friends. Beware of the stran- 
ger who offers you assistance. Be on 
the lookout for the deaconess if you 
are alone. You can trust her as you 
would your own mother. But do not 
come to the city alone, unless it is ab- 
solutely necessary; and when you must 
do so, have someone you know meet 
you at the station. 

Our second suggestion is: Under no 
circumstances come to the city in a 
spirit of adventure, just for a lark. We 
know very well how starved is the life 
of some of our country’girls. Possibly 
home may not be in all respects what 
it should be. Possibly there may be 
differences among the members of the 
family. There are many reasons why 
a girl may be dissatisfied—some good, 
some not. It is quite possible that the 
girl herself may be largely responsible 
for the uncongeniality of the home. 
She may have been reading some of 
the stories in the magazines, that are 
calculated to give a girl very wrong 
ideas of life, especially city lifé. She 
may have a very wrong idea of what 
city life means, getting her idea from 
stories she reads, and from the glimpse 
she gets when on a visit there. She 
has seen only the surface, the bright 
side, the pretty clothes. She does not 
see the slums. She does not see the 
hard lives that many of the people 
live, the grinding poverty. She does 
not understand that many things that 
look attractive to her might pall in 
time, especially if she were on the 
outside and had no part in them. She 
does not realize the hard struggle that 
has been made before success came to 
those who have succeeded, nor does 
she understand how many went down 
to one that really made a success. She 
drifts to a department store, with its 
attractive windows and decorations. 
She sees the automobiles outside, and 
ladies in beautiful clothes. She sees 
the fine things displayed inside, and 
the trim-looking girls selling them, 





perhaps laughing and chatting with 
each other. She compares all this with 
the lonely life of the country, and what 
she regards as the barrenness and the 
drudgery of farm life. She knows 
nothing of the aching feet and tired 
backs of these girls who stand behind 
the counters day after day, trying to 
please customers. She hears the mu- 
sic and sees the crowds of people, but 
knows nothing of their lives. This is 
the lure of the city, which lays strong 
hold on young people who have no way 
of knowing what lies beneath the sur- 
face, and hence judge only by what 
they see. 

Our third suggestion is that she does 
not come to the'city until she is pre- 
pared to do some definite thing worth 
while, something for which there is a 
demand. Do not come with the idea, 
as many do, that there’s plenty of 
work in the city, and that you can 
surely get something and get well paid 
for it. Few want inexperienced giris. 
The work that seems most prized by 


the brighter country girls is that of | 


teacher in a public school; but ordi- 
narily she will require three years of 
experience in a country school before 
she can get a position in a city sckool. 
Another position which looks desir- 
able is a place in a department store. 
It appeals to her because she will 
handle fine and beautiful materials. 
She sees nicely dressed people, and 
that appeals to her fancy. ‘The coun- 
try girl has little chance in such a 
store. The wages she receives will not 
keep her decently, when she has to 
pay her way. The town girl has the 
best chance there. She can live at 
home, where her board and room cost 
her little or nothing. She can a%ford 
to work for less than the country girl 
needs to barely support herself. These 
country girls are not paid what their 
services are really worth, for the sim- 
ple reason that they are competing in 
the market with town girls who live 
at home. 

Country girls are preferred for work 
in the home, but few of them are wilil- 
ing to undertake this, for the simple 
reason that they feel they lose social 
standing. These same girls may be 
perfectiy willing to wait on the table 
of a neighbor in the country, or to help 
with the cooking, but they feel that it 
is a different matter in the home of a 


stranger in the city. So far as money | 


is concerned, at ‘present wages they 
have every advantage over the girl 
who works in the shop or store or fac- 
tory. They earn as much as many of 
them, and have nothing to pay out for 
room and board and laundry, or car- 
fare to and from work. ‘Then the 
clothes worn in the home are not as 
expensive as those needed by the girl 
who goes out of the home to work. 
Pride, however, prevents them from ac- 
cepting service in the home, although 
there can be no two opinions as to 
which is the most wholcsome work. 

There is a place for country girls in 
offices as bookkeepers, stenographers, 
typists, etc.; but here again they are 
in competition with the girl who lives 
at home. Then there is the training 
necessary to fit a girl for work cf this 
kind; and to get this training the girl 
must attend some school in town. 

We realize that here we bump up 
against one of the most difficult prob- 
lems in the life of the farm girl. Mod- 
ern machinery has taken away a great 
deal of work on the farm, and in many 
homes the girl feels that she is not 
needed, particularly if there are a 
number of girls at home. She is ambi- 
tious and wants to make her own way, 
to have a chance to make her mark in 
the world, and have as full e1d large 
a place as her brother has. Perhaps 
she chafes under the restraints that 
bind her, and sees no way of relief. 
Naturally, she looks toward the town. 

It is because so many farm girls are 
looking to the town, that we feel it our 
duty to try to point out to them the 
dangers and temptations which lie in 
wait for every girl who comes to the 
city to make her own way. These 
temptations come even to the girls who 
live at home, but they do not have 
the added burden of loneliness that 
comes to the girl among strangers and 
away from her own people. About all 
we can do is to sound a note of warn- 
ing, in the hope that it will at least 
set them to thinkirig. 

The problem is complicated by the 
fact that. every girl, whether she ad- 
mits it or not, is a candidate for mat- 
rimony. And why not? We count 
that farm girl fortunate who has se- 
cured the love of an honest, industri- 
ous, well-bred, clean-minded, pure- 
hearted farm boy. If she has secured 





| 





that, we say to her: Under no circum- 
stances come to town, no matter what 
position may be offered you. Now and 
then a farm boy writes to us that he 
does not have the opportunity to meet 
the kind of a-girl that appeals to him 
as a wife. Some of these boys imagine 
that they want city bred girls to grace 
their homes. We would say to them 
that there are no better girls born and 
reared than those that are born and 
reared on the farm. There must be 
something lacking in the young man 
who can not get a wife among such 
girls. 

This is a very poor time to come to 
the city, for there are more girls-out 
of work than ordinarily. A Young 
Women’s Christian Association secre- 
tary tells us that she frequently gets 
letters from country and small-town 
girls, saying they want to come to the 
city to work. If they do not have some 
special training, she invariably ad- 
vises them not to come while present 
business conditions last; and if they 
have work where they are, she advises 
them to stick to that, and, if not, to 
try to find something in a little town 
near home. Many girls come to her 
seeking work. She does .the best she 
can for them, and finds a home for 


them; but it is a very difficult matter . 


at best, and almost impossible if the 
girl has no training for any particular 
line of work. ‘She tries -her best to 
get such girls to work in the home, 
but not many of them are willing to 
do so. 

Don’t imagine that these city girls 
are ail contented in these positions 
that look so easy and. pleasant to the 
country girl who only hears about 
them, or that they are happy in the 
midst of all the glitter and action that 
looks so attractive. Even interesting 
work may pall when done day after 
day. “Far-away pastures are always 
g-een,” and these girls seek other po- 
sitions, and are ever trying to better 
themselves. Clerking and office work 
may in time seem quite as monotonous 
es housework does to the girl on the 
farm, and they are, in fact, much more 
so. Board at a moderate price does 
not compare with good farm fare; nor 
does a little room, perhaps shared by 
a room-mate in order. to make both 
ends meet, compare favorably with 
even a modest farm home, with the 
familiar faces of your family all 
around you. 





Soil Erosion 


In some parts of central Iowa we 
had about twenty inches of rainfall 
between the middle of August and the 
first of November. It is when such a 
tremendous rainfall occurs that we 
get some conception of the amount of 
soil waste there is frem erosion. Corn 
fields that have been prepared for win- 
ter wheat, where the soil was loose 
and dry, show the worst effects. It is 
not merely the gullies that show the 
effects, but the little tributaries to the 
gullies. The earth turns its tear-stained 
and furrowed face to heaven, as if pray- 
ing for a better system of farming. 

How to avoid it? It can not all be 
avoided on rolling lands so long as we 
cultivate in either corn or winter 
wheat or the small zrains, so exten- 
sively as we do now. In fact, we know 
of no prevention except keeping these 
rolling lands in grass so far as pos- 
sible. There are lands in the corn 
belt that wash so excessively that 
nothing but clover or alfalfa, blue grass 
or sweet clover will hold them. 

We could remedy it ts some extent 
by deepening the seil, by subsoiling, so 
that it would have greater water hold- 
ing capacity. For it is simply the wa- 
ter which the soil can not for the mo- 
ment take up that does the washing. 
We have never tried it, but we have a 
firm faith that if this rolling land were 
grown in alfalfa for a number of years, 
the roots would do such an efficient job 
of subsoiling, at the same time re- 
straining the washing, that the water- 
holding capacity of the soil would be 
doubled. If so, its available fertility 
or the ability to produce crops would 
be increased in about the same propor- 
tion. There has not been much said 
on this, but just think it over. 

The next best preventive of soil 
washing that we know of is sweet clo- 
ver; and after this the larger varieties 
of clover. Why should we go to the 
expense of subsoiling our land, when 
we can lay our hands on legumes that 
will do it for nothing in order to gain 
plant focd with which to grow for us 
among the best crops that we can grow 
on the farm? 
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Progress of the War 

Fingagements cf{ the severest sort 
have continued Belgium and the 
north of France during the past week, 
due to the determined effort of the 
German forces fight their way 
through to the north coast of France. 
The first attempt to force a way along 
the sea coast, made about ten days 
ago, failed, this route had to be 
abandoned because of the fire 
from the British war ships, and the 
later flooding of the country. Last 
week the German effort was centered 
at the village of Dixmude, twenty or 
thirty miles south of the coast, and late 
in the week this village was captured. 
It is claimed by the allies, howeve-, 
that here the German advance was 
stopped. Apparently both the Germans 
and the allies are now so thoroughly 
entrenched that material progress by 
either is practically impossible, 
neither artillery nor infantry fire can 
reach the men in their deep trenches, 
while direct charges can not be suc- 
cessfully made because of the murder- 
ous fire. The weather also has become 
severe, greatly adding to the discom- 
fort of the troops and making offen- 
sive operations increasingly difficult. 

If reports from the east are to be 
trusted, the Russians are now under 
full headway and are making steady 


in 


to 


and 
severe 


as 


progress into German territory. News 
from this scene of operations is 59 


meager, however, that the exact situ- 
ation can not be well understood. 
From the standpoint of the allies, the 
best news of the week wes the de- 
struction of the German cruiser Em- 
den by an Australian battleship, and 
the bottling up for good of her sister 
cruiser. These two German cruise:s, 
and especially the Emden, have been 
at large from the beginning of the war, 
and have inflicted severe damage on 
British shipping, destroying more than 
thirty merchant vessels. On the other 


| to spend millions of dollars rather than 


| daily paper remarked to us: 


| is an implied question that requires 
an answer that a modest man scarce- | 
ly likes to give, lest he should be | 


| seriber, and every year I have sent in 


| neighbors. 


hand, the Germans have to their cred- | 


it the destruction of two British war 
vessels, one a small cruiser torpedced 
off the British coast and in full view 


of thousands of Englishmen on the 
shore, and the other a super-dread- 


naught, the Audacious, third largest 
ship of the British navy. The latter 
was destroyed by a mine off the north 
coast of Ireland. The British claim 
that these waters were mined by a 
German vessel sailing as a peaceful 
merchant trader, and have warned ail 
trans-Atlantic liners. It is cleimed 
that the Olympic, one of the largest 
passenger vessels of the White Star 
line, narrowly escaped a like fate. The 
promiscuous sowing of mines in the 
North Sea has aroused the neutral 
countries of Norway, Sweden and Hol- 
land, whose vessels are in constant 
danger from them. 

Great Britain has protested to the 
United States concerning the alleged 
unneutral uses made of the territories 


of Ecuador and Colombia, claiming 
that wireless stations in these coun- 


tries were being used to aid German 
war ships. The United States is now 
awaiting proof of the charges made. 





Foot and Mouth Disease 


Cases of foot and mouth disease 
have been reported from most of the 
northern states east of the Missouri 


| here at that time was worth from $20 





| nent foothold in the country. 


prove a penny-wise and pound-foolish 
policy. The United States can afford 


permit this disease to gain a perma- 





Farm Improvement in Twenty 
Years 





A few weeks ago the publisher of a 
“With | 
the kind of a paper you are publishing 
you must have made a vast improve- ! 
ment in farming and farm life since 
you founded Wallaces’ Farmer.” This 


guilty of self-praise; and we simply re- 
plied that there had been a great im- 
provement in farming and farm life in 
the last twenty years, which we had 
helped to the best of our ability. 

A short time afterwards our sub- 
scription department handed us the 
following letter, which we publish for 
two reasons—because it answers our 
friend’s implied question, of which the 
writer of the letter could have no 
knowledge, and because it presents the 
views of a farmer who has_ been 
through it all, and can trace causes 
and effects far better than outsiders 
can. He writes as follows: 

“I have been reading one of Uncle 
Henry's helpful editorials, ‘Growing 
Old on the Farm,’ and as I laid the 
paper down I fell to thinking of the 
time back in 1895, when Wallaces’ 
Farmer started. You probably do not 
remember me, but I was one of your 
first subscribers in this neighborhood, 
and the first one to go out among my 
neighbors and raise a club. Overy 
year since then I have been a sub- 


the subscriptions of a number of my 
As I! think back to former 
conditions and look about me now, I 
begin to realize what changes have 
taken place in that twenty years. Land 





it will sell at 
Then the im- | 


to $40 per acre; now 
from $125 to near $200. 
provements were very poor; now some | 
of us have all the tomforts of the city | 
home, with good barns, and the farms | 
all fenced and cross-fenced with woven | 
wire. Then the pure-bred herd of cat- | 
tle or hogs was the exception; now 
they are common, and practically ev- 
erybody has high-grade stock of every 
kind. Then it was very seldom that 
any of our farm boys and girls went 
off to college; now it is common. There 
has been a tremendous improvement 
in farming. We work our land much 
better, have made a vast improvement 
in our seed grains, have learned how 
to feed to better advantage and with 
less waste. We are in touch with the 
outside world. The auto has made it 
possible for us to get out almost when- 
ever we want to. We see our neigh- 
bors more. We have more of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of: life. 

“But along with all these improve- 
ments have come some conditions that 
I think are not so good for us. Back 
twenty years ago, the intelligent farm- 
er was a more careful reader than he 
is now. We did not have so many 
papers and magazines, and what we | 
had averaged better. There were few- 








| er of the cheap and nasty, give-away, 


river, and quarantine measures have | 


been put in force in practically all of 
these states. In lilinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Ohie, the disease is rather 
widely scattered. In lowa, it has been 
found in lowa, Jones and Howard coun- 
ties, but only four herds in all, and 
these have been rigidly quarantined. 
During the past ten days there has 
been a thorough disinfecting of stock 
yards, stock cars, etc., and it is hoped 
that further spread of the disease may 
be checked. 

Men who appreciate the rapidity 
with which this disease spreads, and 
the consequent danger of it becoming 
established in this country, were much 
disquieted last week by a telegram 
sent out by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the following 
effect: “Owing to the scarcity of funds 
it is considered advisable to save as 
many animals as possible. Therefore 
you are instructed to save animals for 
food purposes in cases of large herds 





where disease appears in only a few 
animals.” Just what construction is to 
be riaced cn this telegram is not we'll 


if it means temporiz- 
S! shtest degve e, at will 


understood, 
ing to the 
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| it a flood of cheap reading matter. We 





never-stop sort. About that time the 
rural route system of delivering mail 
to the farmer’s door came in, and with 


soon found in our boxes a lot of worth- 
less papers which we had never or- 
dered and never heard of. They came 
as sample copies, as free-gift subscrip- 
tions, etc. Along with them came cir- 
cular matter and catalogues of all 
kinds, and in some respects worst of 
all, the cheap daily paper with its rec- 
erd of crimes, and its appeal to the 
sensational. The result of all this is 
that we soon got into careless habits 
of reading, and I doubt very much 
whether the farmers of today are as 
well informed on really important mat- 
ters as the farmers of twenty years 
ago. And I am sure our young folks, 
surrounded as they were with this 
mass of cheap reading matter, have 
suffered much harm from it. 

‘I hope Iam not what you call a pes- 
simist, but I do think it is time for the 
western farmer to take note of the re- 
sults of what we calli progress, the ru- 
ral route, the telephone, the automo- 
bile, the immense quantity of worse 
than worthless reading matter—agri- 
cultura: and otherwise—and see what ' 








| weaken 


it is doing to us. We have been Car- 
ried along with the procession, and I 
think it is time for us to step to one 
side for a moment and size up our 
situation. 

“As I told you, I have been raising a 
club for Wallaces’ Farmer every year 
for twenty years. I know that most of 
our improvement agriculturally and 
socially in this neighborhood, has been 
directly due to Wallaces’ Farmer. It 
has taught us how to farm better and 
how to live better. You can tell a 
Farmer reader here by his farm and 
live stock every time. The trouble is 
you are not reaching enough farmers. 
I know some communities in this coun- 
ty where you have very few subscrib- 
ers, and they are altogether different 
communities from this. I know Wal- 
laces’ Farmer would make a great im- 
provement there in a few years if you 
could get them to reading it. If I were 
younger I would take time, busy as I 
am, to do a little missionary work in 
these neighborhoods, where it is so 
much needed. But I simply can’t do 
it. You ought to have a club raiser 
in every township in the middle west. 
As time goes on, Wallaces’ Farmer is 
going to be more and more needed. We 
are wearing out our land. Bad bugs 
and bad weeds are bothering us more 
and more. The high prices of our feeds 
makes more intelligent feeding neces- 
sary. Wallaces’ Farmer is the one 
paper I know which seems to appreci- 
ate the importance of its job and which 
is really measuring up to it.” 

This reminds us of a letter we re- 
ceived from a farmer in another state 
more than twenty years ago, when we 
were editing another paper. He said 
he could tell the subscribers to that 
paper when going through the country, 
by looking at the farms. 

We do not claim that the advance in 
the price of land is due to the teach- 
ings of Wallaces’ Farmer. That was 
inevitable for reasons that we have 
stated many a time. 

We quite agree with our correspond- 
ent as to the damage done by the flood 
of sample copy papers for which the 
farmer never subscribed, which, like 
Tennyson's brook, “go on forever.” We 
agree with him as to the damage done 
by the sensational daily papers, which 
the appetite for good, solid 
reading. We agree with him that the 
cheaper and more worthless magazines 
—forced upon the public either direct- 
ly or indirectly—have to some extent 
corrupted the minds of the young. 

The antidote to this is the farm pa- 
per whose main object is to elevate, 
give higher ideals, develop a taste for 
good reading, set the farmer to think- 
ing, so that farm labor is no longer 
drudgery. We agree with him not only 
as to the improvement that has been 
made in the past, but as to the neces- 
sity for a greater increase in the circu- 





| lation of Wallaces’ Farmer and of oth- 


er first-class papers that cover a field 
somewhat different from what we aim 
to cover. : 

About the only way we have of get- 
ting papers into the homes of farmers 
is through our own subscribers. Its 
subscribers have been the mainstay 
and the main dependence of Wallaces’ 
Farmer from the time it was founded, 
nearly twenty years ago, until now. If 
they are to help us to help the farmer, 
it must be by helping us to get into 
other homes, not as beggars or on a 
cheap basis, but as a welcome visitor 
that inspires higher and nobler ideals, 
on a fair, square, business basis. We 
do not want to get in in any other way, 
because the farmer prizes only what 
he pays for. 

Therefore we appeal not merely to 
the farmers of Iowa, but of every other 
state in the corn belt, to help us get 
into the farmers’ homes, by telling 
them what Wallaces’ Farmer has done 
for them and for the general farming 
community. No matter how good a 
thing may be, it must be advertised. 
The best advertiser of anything is the 
man who has invested in it and found 
it profitable to his farm, to himself and 
his family, especially his boys and 
girls. 

Are there some folks around you 
who would be helped by reading Wal- 
laces’ Farmer? If there are, won’t you 
help us to get in touch with them? 





Cholera Treatment Records 


W. V. Gousseff, agriculturist for the 
Owatonna, Minnesota, public schools, 
recently went over records of a local 


veterinarian who had treated more 
than 5,000 hogs. In each case he had 








ts 
the owner’s name, the number of hogs 
treated, and the number lost. Fort 
six herds having no signs of y 
were given the double treatm, 
of 2,010 head, twelve of them dieq the 
loss being less than one per cent, Some 
of the herds were infected when the 


double treatment was given. Out of 
998 of these, 105, or 11 per cent, died 
The single treatment was given to 


1,261 choiera affected hogs, but 292 op 
23 per cent of them died. Where eho}. 
era had not started, the single treat. 
ment saved 271 out of a total of 272. 
The work was done in a district in 
which hog cholera was raging, and the 
serum was purchased from government 
inspected commercial plants. 





Breeding Vaccinated Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have today vaccinated some gilts 
by the simultaneous method. Will it 
be safe to breed these at once, of 
should I wait until they get over the 
effects of the vaccination? How long 
should I wait, if at all?” 

Last year a number of readers re. 
ported that they found it difficult to 
breed sows which had recently been 
vaccinated. Vaccination also seems in 
some cases to cause trouble to sows 
which have already been bred. This 
is a large problem, and we would be 
glad to hear from our readers who 
have had experience. How long should 
aman wait after vaccinating to breed 
his sows? 
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ADMIRAL FISHER AND BRITISH DREADNAUGHI 


command of the British fleet to sueceed Prince Louis. 


and is equipped with powerful guns. 














Baron Fisher has been placed in supreme 
The dreadnaught, ‘Princess Royal,’’ cost Eng- 
It has a speed of 28 knots, a displacement of 26,850 tons, 76,510 horsepower 


(Photo copyright by U. & U.) (Upper photo copyright by I. N.8.; 
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German navy. 
er’s yacht. 





PRINCE HENRY OF GERMANY. 
brother of Kaiser William, is general inspector of the 
At the right is the captain of the x 








FORTIFICATIONS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. . The ancient fortifications at Constanti- 
nople were built to prevent the Christians from entering the land of Mohammed. Turkey 
was too late in making an apology and now is in a state of war with the allies. The view 
is taken from the “Seven Sisters.” (Photo copyright by U. & U. 


Prince Henry, 


(Photo copyright by U. & U. 

















ALGERIANS AT ARRAS. In the thick of the 
ill die fighting rather than to retreat 


hting at Arras were the Algerians. The Arabs SUDANESE SOLDIERS.. The European war ‘has Lo 
‘They are giving considerable aid to France. They will meet the turks if they attempt to invade Egyp 


or surrender. 
(Photo copyright by I.N.8.) ~ 


lower one by U. 
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RELIEF FOR THE BELGIANS. ‘The upper picture shows homeless Belgians ieaving Autwerp 
and.the lower one the Rockefeller relief ship sailing with 4,000 tons.of provisions for their aid. 
ands of dollars worth of food and clothing are being hurried over to the war devastated country. 
&'U 
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CZAR OF RUSSIA... At the right stands the Czar 
of Russia and at the left Grand Duke 
mander-in-chief of the Russian armies. 

(Photo copyright by U 


Nicholas, com- 
-&U,) 


ht these. Sudanese soldiers to the front. 
e@ Sudanese aré well trained fighters. 
(Photo copyright by U 
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Starving in Belgium 

J. H. Whitehouse, a member of the 
British parliament, after personal in- 
vestigation of conditions in Belgium, 
writes: 

“Termonde a few weeks ago was a 
beautiful city of about 16,000 inhabit- 
ants. I found every house destroyed. 
I thought that not a soul remained. I 
was wrong, for as we turned into a 
square where was the wreck of what 
had been one of the most beautiful of 
Gothic churches, there met my eyes a 
blind woman and her daughter groping 
among the ruins. They were the sole 
surviving creatures in the whole town. 
What had become of the population? 
They had fled in all directions. A 
great number were wandering about 
the country, panic-stricken and starvy- 
ing. Many were already dead. 

“The whole life of the nation has 
been arrested. The peasants are with- 
out the necessities of life, and condi- 
tions of starvation grow more acute 
every day. The entire nation is in a 
state of famine.” 

No place on earth should respond 
more promptly or more generously to 
the need of these people than.-the fer- 
tile, peaceful and prosperous corn belt 
of the middle west. ‘Wallaces’ Farmer 
will receive and forward contributions 
for this purpose. Those which are 
sent especially for Belgium will be for- 
warded to the Belgium relief commit- 
tee. All other contributions will be 
sent to the Red Cross for use where 
most needed. 

Contributions received 
day, November 30th. 


up to Mon- 


Previously reported .......... $ 88.50 
A Reader, Missouri ........... 10.00 
J. A. Aug. Krueger, Iowa...... 5.00 
J. B. Peterson, Illinois ........ 5.00 
Geo. W. Danskin, Iowa ........ 10.00 
. BL Reest, Wiinols ...... 5. 5.00 
S. R. Love, Ainsworth, Iowa... 5.00 
Chris. Buetzer, Missouri ...... 5.00 
No Name, Nebraska .......... 5.00 
Carl Jensen, Nebraska ........ 5.00 
iW. K. Colburn, Iowa .......... 5.00 
Thos. Norman, Iowa .......... 10.00 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Dewey, Ia. 5.00 
Employes Capital City Printing 

Plate Company, Iowa........ 12.09 
J. O. McClintic, Missouri...... 5.00 
I 8 ark at ates nuke wie's 1.00 
Be Wenn, TOWR .occ esa cnss 10.00 
J. M. Sprinkel, Missouri ....... 5.00 
Serene: oa, GORE. BOWE. ciwsccces 5.00 
J. W. Blackford, Iowa ......... 5.00 

| Pe eT ye eee ee $206.50 





Soil Treatment for White 
Oak Land 


A central 
writes: 

“Thirty acres of my farm are what 
is called white oak land. It is a light 
soil, and needs constant building up. 
The last two seasons have been unfa- 
vorable for starting clover, and so I 
had decided to sow it in rye and plow 
the rye under in the spring for corn. 
Some farmers in this neighborhood, 
however, whe claim to know more 
than I do, advise me not to put rye on 
this land, saying that rye is hard on 
the ground, even though it may bring 
a fair crop of corn the following sea- 
son. What do you advise in a case of 
this kind?” 

In Sangamon county, Illinois, which 
is not far from our correspondent’s 
county, the Illinois experiment station 
has made many careful analyses of up- 
land timber soil similar to our corre- 
spondent’s. Judging from these analy- 
ses, we presume that our correspond- 
ent’s soil contains, in the plowed soil 
of an acre, about 2,300 pounds of ni- 
trogen, 1,000 pounds of phosphorus, 
and 7,100 pounds of calcium. Prob- 
ably it is slightly acid and requires for 
the growing of first-class clover or al- 
falfa the application of one or two 
tons of limestone per acre. 

From the standpoint of the soil, the 
thing for our correspondent to do is to 
get this land down to clover or alfalfa 
as soon as possible. He should test 
with blue litmus paper to be sure that 
it needs limestone, and in case the 
blue litmus paper is turned red, he 
should arrange for applying limestone 
at the rate of at least a ton to the 
acre. Probably it will also be well for 
him to apply one-half to a ton of 
ground rock phosphate per acre. We 
“Go not know just what the expense of 
‘lime and rock phosphate will be to our 
correspondent, but suspect that the 
total cost of soil treatment will be in 


Illinois correspondent 











the neighborhood of six or seven dol- 
lars per acre. Our correspondent may 
feel that this is more than he can af- 
ford, and prefer to go along as he has 
been going without treating his soil in 
any marked way. In that case he may 
get fair crops for five, ten or twenty 
years, but a white oak soil of the type 
described by our correspondent will 
never give very satisfactory returns 
unless limestone and rock phosphate 
are applied to it, and some legume is 
grown once every four years. 

By sowing rye this fall, and plowing 
under next spring for corn, our corre- 
spondent may temporarily increase his 
store of available fertility and secure 
a slightly larger crop of corn than he 
would have secured otherwise. Re- 
peating this process ultimately leads 
to ruin, however, for the rye does not 
add anything to the soil, but merely 
puts what is already in the soil in the 
more available condition. If our cor- 
respondent would seed vetch with his 
rye, he would bring about the addition 
of nitrogen to the soil, and would 
thereby greatly increase his corn crop 
for a number of years. It is too late 
this year to seed vetch, and, moreover, 
the cost of seed is altogether too high. 
The prescription we advise for this 
land, as soon as our correspondent can 
afford it, is limestone, rock phosphate, 
and some legume once every four 
years. Experiments at the Illinois sta- 
tion indicate that such treatment will 
pay for itself many times over. 


A Movable Feed Rack 


At this time of year we are receiv- 
ing numerous requests for descriptions 
of movable feed racks. There are 
many devices which the farmer can 
make, but none seems to have given 





better satisfaction than one suggested |. 
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next spring. Would it be advisable to 
sow timothy on this field late this fall 
or early in the spring? I also thought 
of seeding more clover.” 

Neither red clover nor timothy is 
well adapted to sandy land. Of all our 
common legumes, sweet clover prob- 
ably does best on sandy soils. Alfalfa 
does fairly well. Among the grasses, 
brome grass does fairly well on sandy 
soil. Tall oat grass is fairly good, and 
red top has some value on such land. 
We suggest that our correspondent use 
an acre seeding of about ten pounds of 
sweet clover seed, two pounds of al- 
sike, five pounds of alfalfa, and five 
pounds of brome grass. It would be a 
good plan to seed late in the winter. It 
will help after seeding to get a stand 
if he can put on a light covering of 
manure. Before seeding, our corre. 
spondent should test this soil with blue 
litmus paper, and in case the blue 
paper is turned red, he should not at- 
tempt to grow any of the clovers or 
alfalfa on it until he has applied lime. 





Are Soy Beans Offensive to 
Chinch Bugs? 

“Last August, Stanley Wells, of Cen- 
terview, called by attention to the fact 
that his corn, planted on one side of 
a wheat field which was badly infested 
with chinch bugs, was not bothered, 
while that of a neighbor on the other 
side of the same field was nearly de- 
stroyed,” says C. M. Long, county 
agent for Johnson county, Missouri. 
“The only difference in the two fields 
was that the first had soy beans in it 
and the other did not. Since chinch 
bugs travel mostly in straight lines, it 
might be argued that the one field was 
out of the line of travel. However, 
his neighbor broke up a stubble field 
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A Movable Feed Rack. 





by C. W. Hunt, and which was de- 
scribed in Wallaces’ Farmer a few 
years ago. This is adapted for feeding 


corn fodder, hay, and straw to horses, 
cattle or colts. 

To make this rack, take four corner 
posts, which should be 4x4’s. The 
sides and ends are made out of 2x4 
inch material. Mr. Hunt leaves a space 
of two feet for the cattle to feed 
through. Spike or bolt the 2v4’s to the 
corner posts as illustrated in the ac- 
companying drawing. There are two 
upright pieces on each side, equadis- 
tant from each corner. Between these 
are two 2x4 stubs coming up to the 
space left for the caitle to feed 
through. The rack has six crosspieces 
on each side, four below and two above 
the feeding spaces. 

Mr. Hunt says his racks are so light 
that two boys can move them easily. 
The rack has no bottom, and to move 
it, it is simply turned over and over to 
a fresh place. This is done every day 
or two, so that the hogs have a chance 
to glean over the stalks left by the 
steérs. A convenient size for such a 
rack is about 14 feet long and 6 feet 
high. It is 3 feet up to the opening for 
the feeding space, which is 2 feet. The 
top crosspieces are a foot apart. 





Grasses for Sandy Land 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What variety of grass or clover is 
best adapted for light, sandy soil. I 
have a field seeded to clover and tim- 
othy, and have a good stand of clover 


on all but about three acres, which is ! 
On this three acres there | 


quite sandy. 





is neither clover nor timothy. I would | 


like to use this field for hog pasture 





where the wheat had been badly infest- 
ed, and planted it in corn and soy 
beans. In a number of hiils the beans 
failed to come. Those hills were de- 
stroyed by the bugs, and the hills 
where the beans came were practically 
unhurt. Since having this called to 
my attention, I have asked a number 
of men who had soy beans in their 
corn if they could notice any differ- 
ence, and in every case they have said 
that the chinch bugs were not nearly 


so bad where the beans were in the 


corn. 

“Captain Todd, of Leeton, broke up 
a badly infested rye field and planted 
it to corn and soy beans, and made a 
good crop of both, while all the other 
fields in that neighborhood, planted 
after rye, were practically destroyed. 
A field just across the road from his 
was nearly destroyed by chinch bugs. 

“Mr. Reichle, south of Warrensburg, 
said he had called attention to the 
above condition while filling with corn 
which had cowpeas, and corn which 
did not. It is possible that cowpeas 
have the same effect, but it doesn’t 
seem to be so marked. 

“It is a well known fact that some 
insects are repulsed by.odors, and it 
may be that the odor of fhese legumes 
may be repulsive. Then, again, the 
chinch bug is a lover of sunshine and 
dry weather, while these legumes in 
the corn produce shade, and conse- 
quently a damp condition, which might 
be the cause of their absence in great 
numbers. 

“We are more interested in know- 
ing whether or not they are generally 
repulsive than in knowing the reason 
just now, and we will appreciate it if 
any oi the resders will report their ex- 
perience along this line.” 


ay, 
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By 
J..T. TROWBRIDGE 
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A special story for 





young and old. Full! 
life 
and will hold your 
the last 


of and action, 
interest to 


chapter. 
Starts next week. 


Be sure and read the 


opening installments. 


Tell your friends 
about the good 
things in Wallaces’ 


Farmer every week. 


Special subscription 
rate to NEW sub- 
scribers—$1.00 to 
January 1, 1916. 
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iS YOUR FARM AWAY 
FROM™*ELECTRIC LINES? 
ROM" 










we can 
put the 
[a great conven- 
‘ iences of electric 
f,* light and household 
: appliances within your 
reach just as if you were 
living on a power circuit. 


“4 w preci Edison invention— 


Edison Sieuaee Battery 


rives you your own electric light and 
po wer plant—economical, efficient, 
trouble-proof. Reduces fire hazard. 


It is composed of nickel-iron parts, 
in alkaline solution instead of the or- 
dinary lead plates in acid solution. 

[t will therefore do its work much 
more satisfactorily, and it’s the only 
battery with a long-time guarantee. 

Mail coupon shown below. It en- 
titles you to valuable free information 
about the Edison Electric Lighting 
Plant. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Chicago Office: 








2025 Michigan Avenue. 








E dison Storage Battery Co 
2025 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Send me Catalog D. w. F. 














| “If information regarding complete oO 








plants is wanted, CHECK HERE {2 
¥ y TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Boot afes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC. AND GE GERMICIDE 
Does not blister ~y eae the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
£$2.00a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., i for kind re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Leg, 
Gout. ey a few drops required at an appli- 
cation. ie at dealers or delivered. 
WF. YOUNG, e U, 4 bors Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 














$50.00—SAVED BY BUYING A-$50.00 
Bovee Economy Furnace 


At Manufacturer’s 
Prices 


Has large combustion 
chamber. Saves one- 
m third of the fuel. Has 
——=* perfect ventilating sys- 
tem. The most perfect 
hot air plant sold. 

Send pencil sketch of 
floor plan for our manu- 
facturer’s price and illus- 
trated catalog. 







195 Sth St. 
Waterloo, lowa 





BELLEVILLE 
SHOCKMOVER 


Will load, haul and reset from one to six corn 
shocks, weighing from 1,600 to 2,400 pounds to 

the load; will take two minutes time per shock. 
Guaranteed to load any shock or pile of corn 
odder no matter in what shape it is, whether 


Stan/ing or flat on the ground, we guarantee 
Satisfaction or refund the money. Write for 
Particulars. Costs little. Saves a lot. 


Dept. K, _ Belleville, Illinois 


Belleville Shockmover Co., 
SEED direct. Sample and grower’s 
a. on applicatiun. 


ALFALF .MAXSON, Buffalo Gap, 8. D. 
GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 


J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





The Corn and Hog Market 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I would be much pleased to know 
what you think of the future hog mar- 
ket. I have about 100 spring pigs and 
about 100 fall pigs. I also have 1,200 
bushels of 1913 corn. How long would 
you advise me to hold this corn? At 
about what time do you think prices 
will be at their best?” 


If any one of the men who make it 
their business to know all there is to 
be known about the corn and hog mar- 
ket could answer our correspondent’s 
question definitely, he could within 
the next year make many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Because of the 
inability of any mortal man to foresee 
with any definiteness the future trend 
of the market, we have made it a prac- 
tice not to give advice along this line. 
Nevertheless, our correspondent may 
find the following information of some 
value: 

In the first place, over a long series 
of years, hogs sell on the average at 
about the same price per hundred 
pounds as ten bushels of corn, or pos- 
sibly just a little higher. For instance, 
if corn is selling for around 70 cents 
a bushel, we expect hogs to sell at 
around $7.50. In the fall of 1910, how- 
ever, there was a time when hogs were 
selling for more than $8 per cwt., and 
corn was less than 50 cents a bushel. 
Matters were reversed late in the fall 
of 1907, when hogs were selling for 
just a little over $4 per cwt., and corn 
was around 60 cents a bushel. In 1907 
and 1908, the packers very unwisely 
gave less for hogs than they were 
worth, and the result was that in 1909 
and 1910 there was a shortage of hogs, 
and the packers had to pay more for 
them than ordinarily they would have 
been worth, judging from the corn 
prices. During the last year or two it 
would have been natural to have ex- 
pected an overproduction in hogs if it 
had not been for the cholera. Cholera 
losses, however, have caused hog pro- 
duction throughout the corn belt a lit- 
tle under normal during the last two 
years. This winter there seems to be 
neither an oversupply nor an under- 
supply of hogs in the country. The 
probabilities are, therefore, unless the 
cholera sweeps the country or the Eu- 
ropean war causes the development of 
an unusual demand for pork products, 
that the price of hogs this winter will 
be largely governed by the price of 
corn. In other words, we would expect 
hogs to be selling for around $7.50 
when corn is 70 cents a bushel, and 
we would expect any pronounced de- 
cline or advance in the corn market to 
be followed by a similar decline or ad: 
vance in the hog market. 

To our mind, the present govern- 
ment corn crop estimate indicates a 
price for corn this winter of around 65 
cents. This is not taking into consid- 
eration the war. Generally, the gov- 
ernment tends to underestimate rather 
than overestimate, but this year we 
believe that the corn crop has been 
greatly overestimated not only by the 
government.but by those who make it 
their business to put out private esti- 
mates. We believe the drouth did 
much more damage than the crop re- 
porters could estimate by looking at 
the fields from the roadside, and that 
this fall the crop has been further 
shortened by the corn ear worm, wet 
weather and wind. We would not be 
surprised if the government crop esti- 
mate turned out to be fully 100,000,000 
hushels too large, and if the corn 
prices were nearer 70 cents than 65 
cents. 

We have endeavored to give the 
facts concerning market conditions, 
and each reader must from them draw 
his own conclusions. 





Acorn Poisoning ' 


Farmers whose pastures include oak 
groves will do well to fence off the oak 
trees, for acorns are responsible each 
year for the death of many head of 
young stock. 

Young cattle, particularly those un- 
der eighteen months of age, accord- 
ing to F. B. Hadley, veterinarian of the 
college of agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, are most subject to acorn 
poisoning. Sheep and hogs, apparent- 
ly, are not affected even if they eat 
large quantities of the acorns, and ma- 
ture cows seldom die from eating 
acorns, but their milk flow is usually 
diminished when feeding upon pastures 
in which acorns are available. 

Symptoms of acorn poisoning may 





not be seen until a fortnight after the 
acorns have been eaten. Then the ani- 
mals become constipated, lose their 
appetites, and cease to chew their cud, 
In the advanced stages intestinal irri- 
tation and diarrhea may set in and 
continue until the animal dies. 

As but little can be done in the way 
of treatment, it is all the more impor- 
tant that care be taken to prevent eat- 
tle from feeding on acorns. Half-pound 
doses of common baking soda dis- 
solved in water and given three times 
a day are useful in overcoming the 
tannic acid of the acorns, which: is be- 
lieved to be the poison responsible for 
this trouble. 





Corn Six Years On the Same 
Ground 


A Nebraska correspondent writes. 

“I wish you to advise me concerning 
an eight-acre piece of corn land which 
I think has corn root louse. This is a 
low piece of ground which has been in 
corn for five years. The corn began to 
go down in July, and when I pulled a 
stalk, it seemed to have very short 
roots. I wanted to put this land in 
wheat this fall, but did not get the 
corn out in time. The land is not worn 
out, for it was broken up only five 
years ago. I would like to know if it 
would: help any if I could plow the 
ground some time in November, and 
then disk several times in the spring. 
This ground is generally very wet in 
the spring, but in the summer the corn 
seems to dry up when the weather gets 
a little dry. This year the corn will 
yield only about twenty-five bushels to 
the aere, while on another field close 
by, plowed last fall and several times 
this spring, the corn will yield over 
sixty bushels per acre.” 

When corn is grown for five years on 
the same land, it almost invariably be- 
comes infested with insect pests, the 
worst being the corn root louse and 
the corn root worm. Of course, we 
can not tell, except on inspection, as 
to just what pests are affecting our 
correspondent’s field. From his de- 
scription of a shortened root system, 
we judge that he is having trouble 
with the corn root worm; and probably 
also the corn root louse has been hurt- 
ing his corn. The one sure way to 
avoid damage by these pests is to put 
the land into small grain next spring, 
and then into grass for a year or two. 
We think, however, that he should be 
able to get a fair “crop of corn next 
year by plowing some time in Novem- 
ber and disking frequently during 
April and early May. Such treatment 
greatly diminishes the number or corn 
root lice. There have been no experi- 
ments as to the effect of such treat- 
ment on the corn root worm, but since 
the corn root worm eggs are laid in 
the late fall, and the worms hatch in 
May, we suspect that the plowing in 
the late fall, combined with the disk- 
ing, destroys large numbers of the 
eggs and possibly of the newly hatched 
worms. In a favorable year our corre- 
spondent should, by such treatment, 
secure a yield of at least thirty-five 
bushels per acre. We do not advise 
continuous corn cropping, but realize 
that under some conditions it may be 
best to put corn on the same land for 
six or seven years in succession. Some 
Illinois men claim that by following 
the treatment outlined it is possible to 
almost eliminate damage by corn in- 
sects. 





Measuring Round Corn Cribs 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“What is the rule for measuring corn 
in a round flat crib? My crib is forty 
feet around ‘and eight feet high. How 
many bushels are there in it?” 

The rule is to find the number of 
cubic feet in the crib and divide by 
2.25 if the corn is well dried, or by 2.5 
in case it is still sappy. To find the 
number of cubic feet in a round crib, 
square the diameter, multiply the re- 
sult by .78, and multiply that result 
by the height. To find the diameter 
from the circumferenee, divide by 
3.1416. There are 976 cubic feet in our 
correspondent’s crib, or about 390 
bushels of ear corn as it ordinarily 
runs at this time of year. It must be 
remembered that measuring corn is 
not exact, but merely an estimate. The 
only genuinely scientific way of figur- 
ing up the amount of corn on hand is 
to weigh and make a moisture deter- 
mination. This, of course, takes too 
long under practical farm conditions. 


correspondent 








Chilly -Weather 
Comfort 


You can laugh at the 
snow and the winter 
winds when you’re snug 
and warm in a Cloth- 
craft overcoat. 


Light weight, warmth, 
great durability. That's 
where pure wool comes 
in—all Clothcraft 
Clothes, you know, are 
guaranteed all-wool. 


. Then, too, there’s the 
fine workmanship. 
Every little operation in 
making a suit or over- 
coat has been per- 
fected-in the Clothcraft 
shops. 


Thousands of dollars 
are saved by this scien- 
fific tailoring and put 
back into fabrics, linings 
and other additions to 
quality. 


That’s why we can 
offer you such a variety 
of beautiful Clothcraft 
patterns in suits and 
overcoats at $10 to $22. 


You'll be specially in- 
terested in Clothcraft 
No. 4130 Blue Serge 
Special that sells for 
$18.50. 


The Clothcraft Store 


(in your town) 


Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co.; 631 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, for their 
new Style Book, a sample of the all-wool 
fabric used in Clothcraft 4130” and a 
[a note of introduction to the 

lothcraft Store nearest you. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
FOR EVERY HOME! 


Electric light is the only safe li¢ht—the 
only artificial light that gives absolute 


satisfaction. You can equip your home 
with it at reasonatle first cost, and run 
your plant for a few cents a day by getting 


The “ FiprapeExide”’ 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


26 years of successful storage battery building 
are back of it. It is dependable, durable and 
simple. With it you need run the engine but a 
few hours occasionally to get a full 24-hour 
electric service. It is inexpensive, easy to in- 
stall, easy to operate. Its dependability has 
been proved. 

Think of the increased efficiency and com- 
fort that electric light will bring your home— 
can you afford to be without it? Write our 
nearrct office for our free book on electric light- 
ing piants. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Toronto. 





DOUBLE TREAD TIRES 


GUARANTEED 3500 MILES 





817k PLAIN NON-SKID TUBERS 
28x3 4.00 -50 ....$1.94 
30x3 5.00 5.50... .. 2.04 
30x3*: 6.00... 7.00... . 2.55 
32x3' | Se 8.00..... ae 
34x3' 8.00 9.00... . 2.83 
30x4 7.50 8.50...... . 3.14 
32x4 8.00.. 9.00... 3.35 
33x4 9.00.. 10.00...... .. 3.46 
34x4 9.00 10.00... .. 3.58 
35-4 9.00. 10.00... 3.68 
3424%........... 10.00...... 11.00... .... 3.70 

THESE TIRES ABSOLUTELY PUNCTURE PROOF 

There are 12 layers of fabric with 1 inch of service 

rabber and will stand the test withthebest. Besure 


to state whether regular Q. D. or straight bead. 
WHY PAY MORE? 
Will outwear any make of tire at a saving of 75 per 
cent of your tire bills. Send us a trial order today. 
THE DOUBLE TREAD TIRE CO., Inc. 
118-W West 52d Street, New York City 
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If you need a typewriter, here is an op- 
Pp wrtunity to get one direct from the factory 
or less t half usval prices ar terms 50 
easy you won’t feel the cost at all. Think of iu 
Only $2 brings you one of our brand new, latest 


“visible’’ model CHICAGO typewriters to use 
in your home, store or office on 


[0 Days FREE Trial 


Write all the letters you want to on it, keep 
it full 10 days before you decide. See for your- 
self that this machine will do all that any hun- 
cred dollar machine will do and more. Mote the 
interchangeable stcel type wheel, eraser plate, 
envelope addressin _—_ and many other ex- 
clusive features. If pleased, pay only $3 a month 
until machine is for. 1f you are not satisfied, 
just return the out‘it at our expense and your 
money will he refunded in full. You take no risk 
whatever. Every machine GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS. 


FR LEATHERETTE CARRYING CASE 

[ie Save a an number of 
trimmings (worth $5) which we will give to those who 
it's ever a eo an ad machine = 
—~ cruction book, all for ? 
ay. 





case and complete ine only $2down, 
write for catalogue folder 

GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO. 
Department 4602 Galesburg, Miinois 
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QWEEr CLOVER SEED—The true white 
i blooming variety. (Melilotus Alba). Write for 


» a free sample of new crop seed and latest prices. 
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sampie and prices. 


HENRY FIELD, 


Qoupan GRASS. Northern grown seed, hardy 
© and free from Johnson grass. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, lowe. 


Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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| shooting, 
him to a shipper who shipped him to | 
market. The shipper says that the bull | 





A Dangerous Bull 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“A neighbor of mine had a bull that 
was a neighborhood nuisance, on ac- 
count of tearing down gates and fences 
and going where he pleased on other 
people’s premises. This animal had 
come to my place several times. He 
was a very inferior bull, and contami- 
nated several of my good heifers, but 
I was unable to recover damages on 
account of the fact that under the Mis- 
souri law, I could not seize the bull 
and sell him. While the owner of the 
bull has considerable property, he car- 
ries it all in other peopie’s names, so 
that he is what is known as judgment- 
proof. On the 22d of July, this bull 
came to my place and tore down a good 
woven wire fence and came into my 
lot with some of my young heifers. 
My wife went out to try to drive him 
out of the lot, but the bull showed 
fight and chased her away. I was 
away from home at the time, helping 
a neighbor thresh. When I came home, 
I drove the bull out with a pitchfork, 
and drove him some distance away. He 
came back, and was in the act of 
breaking in again, when I fired three 
loads of bird shot at him at a distance 
of about sixty yards. The owner of 
the bull reported the shooting to the 


grand jury, which found an indictment | 


against me, charging me with a peni- 
tentiary offense. The case will be tried 
in December. Immediately after the 
the owner of the bull sold 


was not wounded, and that there were 
no marxs on him at all so far as he 
could see.” ' 

We will look forward to the results 
of this trial with considerable interest. 
It does not seem possible that any 
court or jury will maintain a charge 
against this man, who was defending 
himself from a dangerous animal. The 
mistake he and his neighbors have 
made is that they did not compel the 
owner of this bull to restrain him or 
dispose of him. We are not fully fa- 
miliar with the laws of Missouri, but 
there must be certain statutes under 
which the owner of the bull could be 
prosecuted for permitting a dangerous 
animal to run at large, or maintaining 
a dangerous animal. Our subscriber 
was certainly well within his rights in 
defending himself with any sort of a 
weapon he might happen to have. 

it is a mistake to fool with danger- 
ous bulls. Naturally one wishes to 


| avoid trouble with a neighbor, and of- 


j 





Write for free | 
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ten puts up with the depredations of a 
scrub bull rather than have any hard 
feelings. As a rule, this course re- 
sults, just as it has in this case, in 
first suffering damages from the depre- 
dations of the bull, and then having 
the hard feelings at the end. When 
one is bothered with a  neighbor’s 
scrub bull, there is no use fooling 
about it. The neighbor should be 
notified that he must restrain the bull 
and if he fails to do this, prompt action 
should be taken according to the laws 
of the state. 





Winter Storage of Potatoes 


Many of our readers do not have to 
worry about the winter storage of their 
potatoes, because they raise enough 
simply for family use. Others may 
have several hundred bushels, and not 
want to sell them until later in the 
season, or even until spring. It is for 
the benefit of these that we want to 
give a few suggestions about winter 
storage. 

Before deciding to store any crop, it 
is well to take into consideration the 
extra expense and loss from shrinkage 
which winter storage means. When 
potatoes are put in storage, they must 
be rehandied several times, and there 
will be considerable loss in shrinkage, 
due to various causes. Some may rot, 
and freezing may destroy a percentage 


of the crop. Evaporation is sure to re- | 


duce the weight by a good many bush- 
els, so that a considerably higher price 
must be had in the spring to make up 
the deficiency. 

A good cellar which can be kept 
from freezing makes good winter stor- 
age quarters. Some cellars can be pro- 
tected from freezing by banking the 
walls with sawdust, manure or similar 
substances. If potatoes are to be kept 
in the farm cellar, it should be made 
as dark as possible, to protect the po- 
tatoes from light. This does not mean 
to shut up the cellar so tight that there 
will be no ventilation. On the other 
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hand, it is absolutely necessary to 
have good circulation of air at all 
times. It is best not to keep the pota- 
toes in too big piles and when they 
are placed in the cellar the handling 
should be done as carefully as pos- 
sible. Bruised tubers rot more readily 
than sound ones, and they -are sure to 
be bruised if they are allowed to drop 
to the floor from a cellar window. 

In storing potatoes, the aim should 
be to keep the temperature as near the 
freezing point as possible. This ap- 
plies to those kept in the cellar as well 
as those in outdoor pits. It is impos- 
sible to have ideal temperatures on 
farms, and potato growers must make 
the best of existing conditions. They 
can leave the windows open and yet 
have them darkened until dangerously 
cold weather arrives. Neither should 
the cellar be banked until cold weath- 
er makes it necessary. 

Potatoes can be kept in outdoor pits 
just as effectively as they can in a 
cellar. Many growers prefer the pits 
to cellar storage. The location of a 
pit should be on a spot which has good 
natural drainage. The usual practice 
is to have the pits in the same field 
where the potatoes were grown. This 
makes it more convenient at digging 
time, but generally more awkward to 
get at them when they are to be 
moved. 

The pit should be dug a foot or 
eighteen inches deep, and may be 
made as long as desired. Four feet in 
width is about right. The potatoes are 
placed in this in a cone-shaped pile, 
and covered with straw, corn fodder, 
or grass. This keeps them from com- 
ing in direct contact with the earth, 
and they come out in nice shape. Ven- 
tilation may be provided by letting a 


bunch of straw stick out through the | 


earth covering at the point of the pit. 
The amount of earth to cover them 
with depends entirely upon the sever- 
ity of the winter. Only a light cover- 
ing is needed until quite cold weather. 
Then enough more should be added to 
protect the potatoes from freezing. 

Rather than have one exceptionally 
long pit, it is best to make several 
separate pits in different parts of the 
field. Pits do nicely for storing ap- 
ples, turnips, and roots, but a separate 
pit should be made for each different 
vegetable or fruit. 





Ice House Over a Pit 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Can you give me information about 
the practicability of building an ice 
house over a pit? We have heard that 
meat could be kept fresh in the sum- 
mer in such a pit, but do not know 
just how to proceed to build it.” 

It is entirely practical to build an 
ice house over a pit, and several of 
our readers have reported good results 
from such combinations. The _ ice 
stored over the cave will have some 
effect in keeping the temperature cool, 
but not so much as one might think, 
for most of the co'd will be confined 
in the large body of ice’ which is insu- 
lated by sawdust or other material. If 
our correspondent has a good cellar, 
we believe it would be preferable to 
huild an ice house without the cave, 
and buy a refrigerator for keeping the 
meats, fruits and perishable products. 
The latter plan would be cheaper, and 
at the same time give him better cold 
storage facilities. 

If he decides to construct the cave, 
he should dig it out the desired size— 
probably about twelve feet each way 
would be plenty large. Extend the 
foundation walls to the ground or just 
a little above. These walls may be 
used as a foundation for the ice house 
unless a larger house is desired. The 
ceilar must be arched and built strong 
enough to support the heavy tonnage 
of ice to be kept above it. The top of 
the arch should be covered with a coat 
of waterproof cement to keep drainage 
water from the ice from dripping down 
through into the cellar. 

Make the surface over the arch level 
by filling with earth, but be sure to 
have drains laid at each end to carry 
off the water. These should extend 
through the end walls. With such an 
arrangement, one will havea good cel- 
lar cave, and the ice house above it, 
built just as if the cave was not there, 
will help to maintain a cool. tempera- 
ture. It will be more satisfactory to 
have the foundation walls for the ice 
house independent of the walls of the 
cave. ; 

It is a good thing to begin thinking 
about ice houses before time to har- 
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vest ice. An ice house need not pe 
expensive, the important things being 
to have good ventilation above, gooq 
drainage below, and a good insulating 
material between the ice and the walls 
of the building. By using a little 
thicker layer of sawdust, one can over. 
come the defects of a single walleq 
building. We have seen ice kept al] 
through the summer in an old hen- 
house which did not have even natura] 
shade. Broken windows in each end 
of the building provided the ventiia. 
tion, and a thickness of brush covered 
over with sawdust the drainage. 

One of our correspondents who has 
a cave under his ice house speaks of 


a desirable feature as follows: “One 
handy feature is our fruit shelves, 
When the mason was walling up, we 
had him commence about eighteen 


inches from the bottom and make an 
offset on each side of the back end 
with one layer of brick, out three feet, 
another offset twelve inches higher, 
and the other where the arch com- 
mences. Then we placed _ two-inch 
boards across, resting on the offsets, 
making three shelves for canned fruit 
and other stuff.” 


Local Breeding Clubs 


Up in Benson county, North Dakota, 
they are making substantial progress 
in the improvement of cattle through 


the organization of local breeding 
clubs. Eight farmers living in the same 
neighborhood form a local club. Each 
one contributes $20, and the money is 
turned over to the county association, 
which is composed of representatives 
of eaé¢h of the local clubs. The county 
association purchases bulis and fur- 
nishes one to each of the loc! clubs. 
One of the members of the club keeps 
the bull, and for this receives $30 a 
year. A service fee of $1 is charged 
to members of the club, and $3 to non- 
members. This is sufficient to pro- 
vide for the running expenses. At the 
end of two or three years the bull is 
exchanged for a bull of the same breed 
which has been used by one of the 
other clubs. 

The advantages of this arrangement 
are apparent.. It sives the individual 
from making a larger investment in a 
bull than the number of his cows would 
justify. It results in the same breed 
being grown by all the members of the 
club. It eliminates troubles which 
grow out of trespassing bulls. This 
plan is of course not practical except 
where but a few cows are kept by 
each farmer. 











EARN THIS ROCKER 





IN ONE DAY 
WE GIVE psa 


This Fine 
Upholstered Rocker 





al a 
sign the Coupon below, giving refer 
ences and we will send you the25 boxes of Soap 
together er with the Rocker, and allow a hay days 
Soap before sending paymen guat- 

antee satisfaction. if shipment is not satisfactory, 
pr, A 604 


it can be at our expense. “as 
CROFTS & REED CO.. CHICAGO 


Chicago, Hil. 





CROFTS & REED CO., Dept.A604, 


Send me 25 boxes of your Assorted Toilet Soap and 
No I agree to sell the Soap at 50e per 











Dis and coud poneunal in payment, within thirty days. 
Name —_-— 
Street Addr ————. 
Post Office. 

State a 








Give two business references below. 
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Cold? 





Nov. 20, 1914. 


WALLACES? 


FARMER 





THE warmth and é 

asy fitof Hansen’s Gloves keep 
your hands cosy and blood circulat- 
ing, and the strong horsehide pro- 
tects perfectly. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


With or Withovt Lining 
This glove has p!enty of 
style, with fit and tne soft 
smoothness of the cué/seam., 


Write for Free 
Glove Eook 


Describes many of the 500 
styles—mittens too—for 
every occupation. All 
giving most valuefor least 
cost. GetHansen’sGloves 
from your dealer. Ifhe 
isnot supplied, write us. 
Anyway,write for book. 
0. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
134K. Detroit St. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



























iKeep Out 
Cold and 
Wind 


with the 
warm fleece- 
lined gar- 
ment known 
everywhere as 


BROWN’S 


BEACH JACKET 


wears like iron and doesn’t shrink when 
washed; warmer and more durable than 
a sweater and costs less than a good one. 
For out-door men there is nothing like it. 


Vest retails at $2.00, coat without collar, €3.50, 
coat with collar, $3.75. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will upon receipt of price. 

Write for Catalog No. 10 
WM. W. BROWN, - Worcester, Mass. 
395 Chandler Street 














A Wet Day? 


Go out on the 


SLICKER 


Work in it all day; it's 

made big all over for com- 

fort, strong enough to 

pe strain of hard —— 
waterproof throug! 

t hrough. Note this big 

feature : water cannot run 

in where the fronts overlap a button. Our patented 

Reflex Edges stop every 





























HAVANA FARM TRUCKS, 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 
Especially adapted for farm purposes and 
Coming into more general use every Gay on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. "You will 

appreciate our free catalog. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Bex 18 HAVANA, ILL, 








Material for the Farmers’ 
Club 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“T am looking for material that can 
be used in a literary society or some- 
thing of that sort, in a farming com- 
munity using the schoolhouse as a so- 
cial center. I want something that is 
not too elaborate, yet that is enter- 
taining, educational and uplifting, and 
that will attract the farmers’ families 
to the schoolhouse on the long winter 
evenings. Can you furnish us with 
suggestions and material, or can you 
tell us where we can get suggestions 
and material?” 


A farmers’ club, in order to flour-. | 


ish, must have a live program com- 
mittee. This committee should have 
but few members, and they should be 
the most mentally alert of the neigh- 
borhood. One active, thinking man or 
woman on the program committee can 
cause the success of a farmers’ club. 
The program committee must study 
the members of the club and find out 
what they like and what they can do. 
The programs should be planned sey- 
eral weeks in advance, and the serious 


part of the discussion should deal with | 


up-to-date subjects which are of in- 


terest to nearly every member. There | 


must also be an entertainment side to 
the program, but the nature of this 


depends upon the local talent avail- | 


able. Music, recitations, ete., are al- 
ways appreciated, and opportunity 
should always be given for social in- 
tercourse. An ingenious program com- 
mittee can think of many variations 
such as spelling down contests, de- 


, bates, question boxes, etc. Some out- 


side talent may be brought in, but it 

is best not to do very much of this. 
In order to make the serious part of 

the program of real value, it is essen- 


tial that abundant material be avail- | 


able. In this respect our correspond- 
ent is fortunate to be living in Wiscon- 
sin, for the extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin has for a 
number of years past taken a special 
interest in planning work for farmers’ 
clubs. Our correspondent should send 
to the university at Madison for the 
leaflets which they have published in 
regard to farmers’ clubs. He should 
also write to the Wisconsin free li- 
brary commission at Madison, asking 
for information concerning the travel- 
ing library. It is a good plan also to 
write to all ef the corn belt experi- 
ment stations, asking for the avail- 
able bulletins published by these sita- 
tions, and requesting that the name of 
at least one of the members of the 
club be put on the mailing list for new 
publications as they come out. Iowa 
farmers’ clubs have the same advan- 
tages as the Wisconsin farmers’ clubs, 
in that they can secure a free travel- 
ing library. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its farm- 
ers’ bulletins, has much valuable in- 


formation which may be had free on-' 


request to the department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The one essential thing in making a 
farmers’ club go is to have a program 
committee genuinely interested in its 
work. If the member or members cf 
this committee will find out what the 
club wants, it can get material by 
writing to the state and governmental 
authorities. Wallaces’ Farmer is also 
willing to help so far as possible. 





Age of Horses 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the aver- 
age life of the draft horse? What is 
the average life of the driving horse?” 

The average useful age of a draft 
horse is probably about fifteen or six- 
teen years, and of a driving horse 
eighteen or twenty years. It is impos- 
sible to give any exact estimates of 
the average age of horses, because of 
the fact that the average horse 
changes hands so often after he passes 
his prime. There are cases on record 
of horses living to be forty and fifty 
years old. Some horses have been 
worked up to the age of twenty-five or 
thirty. Mares have produced as high 
as thirty colts, and stallions have been 
retained in service until twenty-five 
years of age. The average natural age 
of a horse is probably at least twenty- 
five years, when all conditions are fa- 
vorable. Driving horses are probably 
a little longer lived than draft horses. 
The Suffolk Punch, an English draft 
breed, has the reputation for. being un- 
usually long lived. 
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de of Resisto Veal, the new leather that withstands 
the alkali of the soil and ammonia of the barn yard. 











Be free from heating slavery! 


Few things in modern 
home-life are more mon- 
strousintheir imposition 
on the patience, energy 
and well-being of women 
than old-fashioned heat- 
ing devices. They en- 
slave the home-makers 
with care-taking, litter 
up the rooms with dirt, 
damage the furnishings, 
waste fuel, half-heat the 
home. If this is current 
winter history in your 
house why not investi- 
gate the radiator-way 
of cleanly, healthful, 
economical heating—by 
the use of 





These well-known outfits free the 
women of drudgery, for they confine 


the fire, fuel and ashes entirely to the 
X cellar; not even necessary to fre- 


RADIATORS 


(abundant in low price fuels) into heat delivered to your rooms, 


rather than wasted up the chimney. 
In our special laboratories, IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
thorough ly tested for their heating 
a capacities, fuel economies and for con- 
structions which willstand alldemands 
made on them without wearing out 
or requiring over-hauling with repair 
bills. No form of heating anpliances 
will last so long and give the liberal 
satisfaction, both in cost of up-keep 
and thorough cemfort, as our IDEAL- 
AMERICAN outfits, mace specially 
in forms and prices suitable for farm 
cottages, larger residences, churches, 
schools, and other buildings. They 
protect the farm house against fire- 
risk. Need not be connected to water 
A so. 4- +68 WOE AE, Bolter wed ie > pipes, as same water is used over and 
ator os 
foe mny owner $300 wise used to heat over again, for years. 
this cottage. At this pricethe goods can If you would be free from heating- 
be bought of any reputable, competent slavery and hich fuel bills write us to- 
Fitter, This did not include cost of day; “Ideal Heating’’ boollet and 


labor, pipe, valves, freivht, etc., which — . 
are ext F dana vary according to climatic special infermation—free. Puts you 
under no obligations. 


and other conditions. 


sservemsiet A MERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


quently run to the boiler to fix the 
BOILERS dampers. Our SYLPHON Regulator 

automatically keeps the fire running 
to suit in mild, average or most severe winter weather, so that you have a uniform, 
healthful temperature in all rooms. You have no over-heating or under-heating; 
no waste of fuel. Vegetables in cellar not affegted, as Boiler and cellar piping are 
covered with asbestos — practically all the heat is thus sent to the rooms. 
oil, gas, lignite, hard or soft coal (even the cheap grades of pea-coal, slack, run-of- 
mine, screenings, etc.), can be burned in IDEAL Boilers, which turn the rich gases 
























AMERICAN Ra- 
AL 


Boil ers ch nance any 
house into a home. 
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HONORBILT 
WORK SHOES 


Stand the hardest kind of wear but 
are not heavy or clumsy. Resisto 
uppers, double stitched 
heavy oak tanned soles— 
solid counters — double 
leather toes—the greatest 
leather combination put 
into work shoes. 


WARNING—Always look for the Mayer name and trade mark 
on the sole. If your deuler cannot supply you, write to us. 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women, children; Drysox, 
wet weather shoes; Yerma Cushion Shoes, Martha Washington Comfort Sh i 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 
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for spot cash. 16 toS 





stot Frapoers ind, Best thing on the 
about mag henge Traps, Game l oy ge Boy yy 
It's a reguiar Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To “ur customers, §1. 


feoutitel Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts aniimais to traps, $1.99 pe 


Hides and Fuse to wand got highest prices. Andersch Bros., Dept) 21 


“=FURS:HIDES 


j a 
Sof Boece. 6 0.50% more mover for mar fon eee 


"HUNTER6'& TRAPPERS GUIDE. ae 





rl Rid Your 


Hogs of Lice FREE 


Are your hogs lousy? Do they rub 
and scratch all the time? Are they 
thin and restless, with coarse hair 
and rough skin? 

Just write me and I'll clean up those lice 
without its costing you one cent. Ill send 
you a Hog-Joy Oiler with a six months’ sup- 
ply of Hog-Joy Oil. You just put it in your hog 
pen—and watch those suffering hogs go to it. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Kills Every Louse 


They will rub that wondesful vermin-killing 
oil all over their bodies. And every lastlouse 
and nit on them will be gone long before the 
3S days. Then, if you don’t want to keep the 
machine, just send it back, But you will want 
to keep it, for it not only kills the lice but 
keeps others age 


HOG JOY SYSTEM. 
OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 


10,000 Hog-Joy Oilers now in successful use. 
The only hog-oiler that cannot clog up, get out of 
order or waste the oi!. Works as well in winter a8 
insummer Five cents will keep a hog health 
and free from lice a whole year. og-Joy Oa 
keeps the skin soft and healthy and makes the 
cont fine and thic 

Write odes for my offer to rid your hogs of lice 
absolutely free. (30) 


peewee MAIL THIS NOW! -=--~ 


H. L. IDE, President Hog-Joy Co. 
417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, M1. 
Please send me details of your offer to rid 
my hogs of lice free. This coes not obli- 
gate me. 




















‘BOWSHER 
Feed Mills 


Crush ear corn (with or without 


shucks) and grind all kinds of small é “7 


grain. 


Steck Thrive Best 
on Ground Feed 


Bowsher Mills are differently con- 
structed from others. Light running 
—handy to operate. 
from 2 to 25 H. P. 
without elevator. We a!so make 
Sweep Grinders. Write today, 
fold. ; 
FREE ee taien co pPrndmng 
N. G. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 





In 10 sizes 
Sold with or 








= Letz set eee = 

er all day without injury 

Longer it Grind: ing plates are a 
by running together,but shar- 

runs emp pen themselves. Grinds feed 
th nm less power than any 

e sharper" mill, 

the buh irs For orn 


Force feed—can t 
» grain, screenings—wet or dry ¢ 


FITZ FEED MILL 


Sclf Sharpening Silent But 


Write, giving H. P. of your engine, 

for details of 10 days free trial offer. , 

Letz Mfg. Co., 300 East Road, 
Crown Point, ind. 





inch burr to 16-inch. 
very way. Grinds 


re sizes, 6- 
¥ built ine 
than others. 
ous cob crusher. No side draft. 
Burrs wear longer. Wesell from 
factory toyou. Buy on yourown 
terms. Let us know them, they 
will pay for themselves. Get 
catalogue today. 
MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR COMPARY 
We. R ‘Wetach BURR MILL 332 Erie St., _Minneapo! is, Minnesota 


THE FLOOD ENDGATE 


Recently in- 
vented. The 
best on the 
market. Hun- 
dreds’ of deal- 
ers are adding 
it to their line. 
Strong and du- 
rable, and an 
all purpose 
endgate. Built 
inlowa. Inor- 
der to intro- 








Te FLOOD DENDGAIE 


ROUELL CITY. 1OWA 
PAT DMAY 4.1914 

















nd one to 
ev ery farmer who sends us his order w myth bank refer- 
enge or letter from his bank that he is good. The 
rice, $3.75, to be sent us 35 days after shipment. 
bas the gate will pay for itself before you pay us. 
Address orders and inquiries to 


FLOOD ENDGATE CO., Rockwell City, lowa 








i cle and bone building feeds, 
The Largest, CheapestandFastest6rinderMade | which our correspondent has on hand 
| is two tons of clover hay. 
With or with- | 





, < ~e eit we will | 


| fodder and no corn. 
| of fodder to feed depends, 
| on the quality, 
; dously in different localities in a year 
| like this. 


' on hand. 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS | 














Cold Pressed Cottonseed 
Cake for Steers 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“With corn around 60 cents a bush- 
el and coid pressed cottonseed cake at 
$20 a ton, what would be the most eco- 
nomical proportion between cottonseed 
cake and corn for two-year-old steers 
on a clover and timothy pasture? Will 
it pay to feed heavily on the cake? 
The pasture is hog-tight, and there 
will be hogs to follow.” 

In a balanced ration, cottonseed cake 
and corn meal have about the same 
value, pound for pound. With feed 
prices as quoted by our correspondent, 
we would be inclined to advise the 
feeding of one part of the cold pressed 
cottonseed cake to each six or seven 
parts of corn. If, however, the cotton- 
seed cake were more expensive than 
the corn, we would feed only about 
one pound of it to each ten pounds of 
corn. It might possibly pay when the 
cottonseed cake is very cheap and 
corn very high, to feed as much as six 
or seven pounds of the cottonseed cake 
daily. The man who feeds this much, 
however, must know his business thor- 
oughly, and watch his steers very care- 
fully. 

Our readers should understand that 
cold pressed cottonseed cake is differ- 
ent from the ordinary cottonseed meal. 
It is made by pressing the oil out of 
cottonseed without the use of heat cr 
chemicals. It contains about 10 per 
cent less of digestible protein and a 
much larger proportion of crude fiber. 
Generally it sells for about $6 per ton 
less than cottonseed meal. Feeders 
have a great variety of opinions con- 
cerning it. Some think that the large 
amount of crude fiber in it is likely to 
prove injurious. Others have had very 
good results with it. At the Nebraska 
station they have used it with excel- 
lent success. In one experiment they 
fed a lot of 1,000-pound steers an aver- 
age daily ration for eighty-four days of 
nineteen pounds of corn, two pounds 
of cold pressed cottonseed cake, and 
nine pounds of corn stover, making an 
average daily gain of 2.8 pounds. We 
would be glad to hear from any of our 
readers as to their experiences with 
cold pressed cottonseed cake for 
steers. In how large amounts have 
they fed it? 


Feed for Growing Calf 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty good steer calves 
which I wish to keep growing through 
the winter. I have the following feeds: 
Five acres of rye sowed the first of 
September, forty acres of wheat seed- 
ed the first of October, two tons of old 
clover hay, forty-two 
shock fodder, and plenty of corn. Just 
how should I feed them to keep them 
growing?” 

Until cold weather comes on, our 
correspondent may pasture these 
calves on rye and wheat, using judg- 
ment, of course, to see that these 
grains are not over-pastured or pas- 
tured when the ground is wet. These 
calves, if they are to make a good 
growth through the winter, need mus- 
and the 
and bone building feed 





only muscle 


He needs 
ten or twelve tons of clover hay. If 


| our correspondent had plenty of clover 


hay, we would suggest that he feed his 
average calf a daily ration during the 
winter of about eight pounds of clover 
hay, nine pounds of corn stover (fod- 
der without the ears), and two pounds 
of shelled corn. If it doesn’t fit in with 
our correspondent’s plan to husk the 
corn out of the fodder, we suggest that 
he feed about ten pounds of the shock 
The exact amount 
however, 
which varies tremen- 


It is possible for our correspondent 
to bring these calves through the win- 
ter by feeding nothing but shock corn 
together with what clover hay he has 
He will get better results, 
however, by buying more clover hay or 
by feeding cottonseed meal or oil 
meal. A pound of cottonseed meal or 
oil meal, together with what corn fod- 





acres of good | 





der they care to eat, should bring 
these calves through in good condi- 
tion. It would be well for our corre- 
spondent to watch the amount of grain 
the calves get in the corn fodder. If 
the fodder is heavy with ears, and the 
stover is of poor quality, there wouid 
be a chance of giving them too much 
corn. 


Tankage for 170-Pound Pigs 
and Old Sows 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a bunch of heavy sows 
and fall pigs weighing 175 pounds, that 
we wish to shut up to finish for mar- 
ket. Would you advise tankage in con- 
nection with corn at 50 cents a bushel 
for this kind of hogs?” 

At the Iowa station they fed one 
bunch of sows weighing an average of 
350 pounds for seventy-three days, af- 
ter weaning their second litters. One 
bunch of such sows got corn alone and 
required, to make 100 pounds of gain, 
535 pounds of feed. Another bunch 
got fifteen parts of corn to one part of 
tankage or meat meal, and required, 
to m&ike 100 pounds of gain, 447 pounds 
of corn and 30 pounds of tankage. The 
sows on corn alone made an average 
daily gain of 1.8 pounds, while those 
on corn and tankage made an average 
daily gain of 2.2 pounds. Even with 
tankage as high as $2.60 per cwt., and 
corn as cheap as 50 cents a bushel, it 
evidently paid to feed tankage to these 
SOWS. 

In another Iowa experiment with 
170-pound pigs, they found that they 
could make 100 pounds of gain by feed- 
ing 364 pounds of corn and 19 pounds 
of tankage. In this experiment there 
was no check lot which got corn alone, 
but the probabilties are that it would 
have taken at least 530 pounds of-corn 
to make 100 pounds of gain. With 





, corn as cheap as 50 cents and tankage 


as high as $3 per cwt., it should be 
possible to put on 100 pounds of gain 
for almost $1 cheaper when tankage is 
fed than when corn alone is fed. When 
hogs begin to get well fattened, how- 
ever, the feeding of tankage does not 
pay so well as when the hogs are thin. 
Toward the close of the feeding period 
it is not wise to feed more than one 
part of tankage to twenty parts of 


corn, and during the last two or three | 
weeks it may pay to feed practically | 
Every feeder must solve | 


no tankage. 
this problem for himself, however. 


Feeding the Suckling Sow 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am just starting in to raise hogs, 
and wish advice in regard to feeding 
for the quickest returns. 





weighs about 300 pounds and is thin. 


| I am feeding her ten ears of corn and 
; about a gallon of oats soaked for twen- 


ty-four hours, together with slop from 
the house. I also have a red gilt with 
nine pigs six weeks old, which Js 
sucked down thin and weighs about 
175 pounds. She is getting about the 
same ration as the Berkshire sow. 
These sows run in the grass, and up 
to this time have suckled their pigs 
very well. As the pigs are learning to 
eat, I made a creep for them and have 
been feeding them some shelled corn, 
soaked oats, and milk slop, with a lit- 
tle portion of bran. It is my idea to 
fatten the red pigs as quickly as pos- 
sible for market, and get as much size 
and growth in the Berkshires as pos- 
sible. I do not know the present prices 
of shorts or tankage, but I could get 
either if the feeds I have are not suf- 
ficient and are not as cheap as could 
be made. I also have eight red gilts 
averaging about 150 pounds, which I 
intend to breed about the first of De- 
cember. 
sixteen ears of corn and four gallons 
of soaked oats daily on grass. 
are in good growing condition.” 

Corn, oats and slop make a fair 
suckling sow ration so long as the 
SOWS are on clover and blue grass pas- 
ture. However, in such a ration there 


is not, especially after the pasture be- | 


gins to give out, enough of the bone 
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DEAL 
42 


-CAP (i 


SLIP 


is the one means of convenient 
hand-writing 


The lo ‘ou use this pen the Ea 
more eng appreciate it. Water- Ba! 
man’s Ideals have done away with z 
mussy ink bottles and scratchy steel 
pens. Clean to carry. No inky 
fingers. This is the family pen. There 
is a Safety Type for the ladies and 
practical styles for the children at 
school. Nothing would be more 
welcome as a Christmas gift than a 
genuine Waterman's Ideal. 

Every pen stamped Waterman’s 
Ideal is guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Gold points furnished to suit 
everyhand. Prices, $2.50 to $50. 
[Mustrated gift booklet on request. 


Sold at the best stores in most 
all cities and towns 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
q 173 Broadway, New York 




















All of my | 
| hogs are running on a small piece of 
blue grass with clover seeded in it. I | 
have a registered Berkshire gilt with | 
seven pigs, five weeks old. This sow | 
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Become an Auto Experi and get $100 
to $1502 month and more. There are not ercugh 
experienced men to fill good positions becsuse © 
the automobile industry. is growing faster 
men can be trained. Equip yourself as exper 


A Chauffeur, Mechanic, Demonstrator or © 
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and muscle building material for the 
pest results. If it is not too much 
trouble for our correspondsnt to get 
the different feeds, we suggest the fol- 
lowing mixture: Corn, eighty parts; 


oats, twenty parts; bran, ten parts; - 


middlings, ten parts; meat meal or 
tankage, ten parts; oil meal, five 
arts; salt, one-third part. If our cor- 
respondent can get good skim-milk or 
puttermilk at less than 25 cents per 
cvt. we suggest that he reduce the 
meat meal, middlings and oil meal in 
the ration by about one-half and feed 
about 100 parts of the milk. If it is 
inconvenient for our correspondent to 
feed milk, bran, middlings and oil meal 
we suggest that he use a feed mixture 
of eighty parts of corn, thirty parts of 
oats, fifteen parts of meat meal or 
tankage, and one-third part of salt. It 
is a good plan to grind the oats, mix- 
jing just enough corn with the oats so 
that they will grind easily. Most of 


the corn can be fed on the ear just as 
well as not. The ground mixture of 
oats and corn may be mixed with the 


meat meal or tankage and fed in a 
slop together with skim-milk, salt, and 
the mill feeds if any are fed. 

The sucking pigs may be fed about 
the same ration as their mothers for a 
while, and then gradually shifted over 
to a mixture of six parts of corn to 
one part of tankage. If they do not do 
first rate on this mixture, it may be 
well to feed a little oats and middlings 
for the sake of palatability. As the 
jigs get older, we would aim to get 
them on a mixture of about ten parts 
of corn to one part of tankage. 

As a ration for the sows which are 
to be bred this fall, we suggest that 
our correspondent use twelve or fif- 
teen parts of corn to one part of tank- 
age, feeding in sufficient amounts to 
keep the sows in good flesh but not 
fat. The corn can be fed on the ear, 
and the tankage either dry or in a 
slop. 





Steer Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“T am feeding twenty-five steers and 
heifers that average 700 pounds. I 
have two silos, one 20x36 and the oth- 
er 12x35, filled with fifteen acres of 
corn that would have averaged about 
thirty bushels per aere. I have plenty 
of alfalfa hay, and intend feeding about 
three tons of cottonseed meal at $28.50 
per ton. I don’t want to feed over 300 
bushels of corn. Would it be best to 
give the corn all the way through the 
100-day feeding period, or give a heav- 
ier ration of corn for the last fifty 
days? I have had them started on 
silage for ten days. Would it be best 
to feed them meal at the rate of two 
and a half pounds daily, after they 

ave been gradually started on feed, 
or would it be better to feed less meal 
during the first half and heavier dur- 
ing the last half of the. feeding 
period? 

Three hundred bushels of corn is 
not nearly enough to make twenty-five 
700-pound steers really fat. It would 
take more nearly 1,000 bushels. Since 


our correspondent does not care to 
feed enough corn to make them really 
fat, we advise him to put on his gains 
as cheaply as possible, depending for 
the most part on large amounts of corn 
silage, together with a little alfalfa 
hay and cottonseed meal. Between the 
alfalfa hay and the cottonseed meal 
we are unable to make a choice with- 
cut knowing the price of the alfalfa 
hay. Probably our correspondent will 
find the following ration economical to 
begin with: Forty to fifty pounds of 
silage, four or five pounds of alfalfa 
hay, and one pound of cottonseed meal. 
If alfalfa hay can be had for less than 
half as mueh per ton as cottonseed 
meal, we would depend on it entirely. 
If alfalfa hay costs two or three dol- 
lars more than half as much per ton 
as cottonseed meal,.we would depend 
for the most part on cottonseed meal, 
feeding the average steer two or three 
pounds daify. We are assuming that 
the alfalfa hay is of first-class quality. 

At the South Dakota station, 650- 
pound steers fed an average daily ra- 
tion of forty-two pounds of silage and 
three pounds of cottonseed meal made 
average daily gains of 1.95 pounds for 
a feeding period of 146 days. Our cor- 
respondent might possibly feed a little 
corn during the last month of the feed- 
ing period, but as long as he is not in- 
tending to give enough corn to make 
these steers really fat, we rather doubt 
the advisability of so doing. If he de- 
Pends altogether upon cottonseed meal 
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and feeds no alfalfa hay, we suggest 
that he start out with half a pound 
daily and increase gradually until af- 
ter the first month they are getting 
three or three and a half pounds. 


Oil Meal vs. Cottonseed Meal 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is the more valuable feed, 
old process oil meal or the new pro- 
cess? Which is the better feed, cot- 
tonseed meal containing 41 per cent 
protein, or oil meal, for calves? For 
other’ feed these calves would have 
silage, shock corn and straw. With 
cottonseed meal and oil meal both at 
$30 per ton, what price could I afford 
to pay for clover hay as a substitute 
for cottonseed meal or oil meal? Can 
I substitute oil meal at $30 per ton 
for eats at 40 cents a bushel, when 
wintering colts and work horses, and 
make a saving?” 

Oid process oil meal, which is the 
kind commonly sold on the market, 
contains in every 100 pounds about 
four and a half pounds more of fat, 
but one and a third pounds less of 
protein, and three and. seven-tenths 
pounds less of carbohydrates. Old pro- 
cess oil meal is generally more palat- 
able than the new process, and ordi- 
narily we would give it a marked pref- 
erence over the new process. 

As to relative values of cottonseed 
meal and oil meal there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. For calves, 
however, nearly all the experiments 
have given a strong advantage for the 
oil meal. On the average, oil meal 
seems to be worth fully $6 a ton more 
than cottonseed meal for calves. 

We hesitate to make any definite 
statement as to the relative values of 
cottonseed meal, oil meal, and clover 
hay, as furnishers of protein or muscle 
builders to balance the ration. Much 
depends upon the quality of the clover 
hay. Ordinarily, we would regard 
first-class clover hay as having a feed- 
ing value of about $14 a ton when cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal are worth 
$30 a ton. 

When corn can be had for less than 
70 cents a bushel, and oil meal is $39 
a ton, a slight saving may be made by 
substituting a mixture of ten parts of 
corn and one part of oil meal for oats 
at 40 cents a bushel. In some locali- 
ties, bran is evidently destined to be 
very cheap this winter. When bran 
is two-thirds or less than two-thirds 
the price of oil meal, and is cheaper 
pound for pound than oats, it may pay 
to use it in considerable amounts as a 
substitute for oats in connection with 
corn for horses. It is possible to bring 
horses and colts through the winter in 
splendid shape on a mixture of four 
patrs of corn, and one part of bran or 
ten parts of corn and one part of oil 
meal. If clover or alfalfa hay are in 
the roughage ration, a slightly less 
percentage of bran or oil meal will be 
needed, while if the roughage ration is 
composed exclusively of timothy hay, 
oat straw, prairie hay or corn stover, 
it would be well to use a slightly larg- 
er proportion. 


Feeding Value of Stale Bread 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of stale 
bread as compared with shorts and 
corn? Stale bread can be bought here 
at about $1.25 per cwt., while corn is 
60 cents per bushel and shorts $1.50 
per cwt.” 

So far as we know, there are no defi- 
nite experiments comparing stale 
bread in feeding value with our com- 
mon grains. Across the water, stale 
bread is often fed to horses with good 
results. 

The chemical composition of bread 
is practically the same as -that of 
wheat except that there is about three 
times as much water. Stale bread, 
provided it is well dried, should be 
fully equal if not superior to wheat, 
pound for pound. We would give it a 
slightly higher value than corn, pound 
for pound. A great deal depends, how- 
ever, on the amount of moisture. With 
stale bread at $1.25 per cwt., and corn 
at 60 cents per bushel, we would not 
have much choice. At such a price it 
should be worth while, however, to 
give the stale bread a try-out. Stale 
bread is not so rich in muscle building 
material as shorts, but nevertheless 
should do fairly well as a substitute. 











Autumn is generally considered the 
best time for breeding ewes, but they 
should be at least a year old. 



























sliding, straddling, falling on icecovered 
roads or wet, slippery, paved roads. 
Save yourself the cost of constant sharpen- \ 
ing of calks of old-fashioned shoes. Thoue ¥& NY . 
sands.of farmers and horse owners in general \ 
now use Giant Grip Shoes and Calks to protect ~ 
their horses and their pocketbooks. Edyvard J. 
Compty, Practical Horseshoer, Racine, Wis., writes: 
“I have supplied more Giant Grip Shoes and Calks this 


fall than I have screw calks for 5 years. Screw calks area thing 
of the past."’ 


Use 
GIANT GRIP 
Shoes and Calks 


Giant Grip Shoes are carefully made of Dead Soft Open Hearth 
Steel—Drop Forged. Simply unbreakable. Giant Grip Drive 
Calks made of genuine Tool Steel—Drop Forged, zo¢ pressed. 
Can't twist, break or fall out. Takes less than 5 minutes to recalk 
all four hoofs. Do it yourself. 


Every Expert Horseshoer Can Supply 
You With Giant Grip Shoes and Calks 


Get a box from your horse- 
shoer. 50 to a box. All 
sizes—3 styles, here illus- 
trated: sharp for win- 
ter; dull and jumbo 
dull calks for heavy 
hauling in summer. 
If your horseshoer — 
cannot supply you—write us and give us 
his name. We will supply you through 
him. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Giant Grip Horse Shoe Co. 
31 Everhart Street Oshkosh, Wis. 


P'stiaing. « them against the dangers of 















Genuine Giant_ Gri 
Calks have ‘*G’’ oj 
end of shank, 
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NEW BOOK ON HOG FEEDING | 


Just send a postal or letter for this new book, 
**Feeding Hogs for Profit.’’ We'll send it free. 
Written by Prof. John M. Evvard of the Iowa Experiment 
Station. otes proper rations. Tells how to grow healthy 
hogs—how to mature them quickly. This 50c Book Sent Free to introduce 


BIG GRAND —_| Write for This Book 


Oicester Tannkace 
Big Brand Tankage is now betng used T 0 D A Y 
by the best known hog breeders. Recom- Write at once for Prof. Evvard'’s 
great book, “Feeding Hogs for Pro- 


pone Oy experiment Exatios, jcogtains not 
Pro ry menses me Pi 9 needing ay fit.” Tells about Big Brand Digester 
Tankage. Sent FREE on request. 


Profit! Very economical, Send for prices in 100 
Morris & ComPaNy, Dept.i02, U. S. Yards, Chicago 


Ib., ton or carload lots, 
* Plants at Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas City, So. Omaha, So. St. Joseph and Oklahoma City 















== HOME MADE ACETYLENE 


> 











SSass5 when you visit your cousin in § 
IN GRAY DRUMS 23 se ¢ . 
Your Home-Mape Acery ene gas is much the best in many 
generator the gas producing stone, Union Carbide, about once a month = the machine does the rest. 
You will find our advertising literature intensely interesting, Address aaa; PY i ae 


Saas : ‘ /: ae > 
RSS . ° 
NSSSS9_ The home paper will print your & re) Oo Li pol AY 6) 4/6) he) 
NSSSSS9 the city. But when your cit 
SS: 883 y- ui! your city 
; other respects. A hundred cubic feet of it will give you more 
light for your house and barn than a thousand feet of your cousin’s city gas. Your 
The use of HOME MApkg ACETYLENE has grown steadily while a hundred ether competing light propo- 
sitions have died by the wayside. Today we supply Union CARBIDE to over a quarter of a million country 
K, or 
Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 8 = Peoples Ges Bid 


SSS SJ obituary in the next issue— if : ‘hy 
to breathe | 
S385 
light will also be far more brilliant and beautiful, and your acetylene cooking range 
bome families. 
CHICAGO, IL 


Peper you ever “blow out the gas” 
SSS 
SS SWS cousin comes te your country home, he can blow out your acetylene pas 
will have every feature of the finest gas range used by the cities’ millions. 
Modern acetylene are derful i ts over the earlier kinds with which you may have 
“Direct From the Sheep’s Back to Your Back” 
irect rrom the eep’s back TO Tour bac 





UNION CARBIDE 
ponent light and it won’t hurt him a bit to breathe it all night. 
To make acetylene for country home use you require an automatic generator. You simply feed this 
been familiar. We will be very glad indeed to have you ask us any question that may Come to your mind. 
MONEYW BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. : 


PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 

The Minnesota Wool Growers Association are determined to make it possible for every one to have the 
best all wool bed blankets, comfort batts, stocking yarn, men’s trousers, shirts, caps, and heavy mackinaw 
coats at the cost of p uction, so send in your orders at once at the following prices. Five pound 
double bed blankets, 70x82 inches, $5.85. Comfort batts, carded full size of bed, 80c per lb. Heavy mackinaw 
coats for men, $6.00. Boys’ $5.00. Fur-lined caps, $1.00. Pantaloons in dark gray or blue, $2.50. Shirts tay 
dark gray or blue, $1.50 and $1.75. Best 2 and 3 ply knitting yarn, 90c per pound. Parcel postage extra. Juss 
try our goods and plan once, and you will be satisfied. Address 


ia 
MINNESOTA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, Farmington, Minnesota’ 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 








Wonderful Ego Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg production 
of hishens. A scientific tonic has beendiscovered 
that revitalizes the flock and makes hens work all 
the time. The tonic is called ““MORE EGGS.” 
Give your hens a few cents worth of More Eggs 
and you will be amazed and delighted with results. 

dollar’s worth willdouble this year’s production, 
80 if you wish to try this great profit maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 517 Ma’n St., Kansas 
City, Mo., who will send you a season’s supply ‘of MORE 
EGGS tonic for $1 prepaid. So confident is Mr. Reefer of 
the results that amil/lion dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satified your dollar wil] be returned and the 
MORE EGGS costs you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
write Mr. Reefer for his free poultry literaturethat tells the 
experience of a man who has made a fortune out of poultry. 





POULTRY. 


PPL DLP DOI OO 


PRIZE WINNING ORPINGTONS 


Closing out our entire stock. Can furnish gilt edge 
foundations for new breeders. Flock contains young 
stock from first prize winners at Madison Square and 
Chicago last year. 

Cc. ©. ABERCROMBI gE, 
‘EGGS " #1.00: 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS !¢5,15.". 


$3.00. | &. J. - GARDNER, ‘Russell, iowa. 


: OSE Comb Rhode Istand Reds and Indian Runner 
ucks. Until Dec. ist we will make a special 
price on cockerels and pullets and Indian Runner 
ducks. Mrs. Harlan Macy, Searsboro, Iowa. 
| gested strain White Wyandottes. Blocky, vig- 
orous cockerels for sale, $2 each. Fred H. 
Soenke, R. 2, Davenport, lowa. 


~~ 








Aledo, Illinois 





30, 
100, 








c RHODE Ist. AND REDS—Tompkins 
a Write for descriptive circular. 
THIEL, tenwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 











NDIAN Runner ducks. Fawnand White, $1.50 each, 
trios, 4.00. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 





F° LL blooded Single and Rose Comb Rhode Island 

Reds and Black Langshans. Cockerels, pullete ; 
large boned and good color: six, #10. 
Lela Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 


Guarant:ed. 





NINE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.00 
each. Ross Knight, Clarksville, lowa. 





bbe eg laying strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds. Cocks, cockerels, hens, pullets. Good 


quality, low prices. Mrs. P. O, Stone, Tipton, Iowa. 





w= P ew Rock cockere!s for sale, Fis hel 
VY __ strain. J. Schmidt, Floyd, lowa. 


Pe Wyandottes exclusively. 
sale H. Reeder, Ti pt on, Ke owa. 
GINGI, .E ‘Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 75c each 
\ in lots of four or more. Asa Anderson, New 

London, lowa. 


Pp’ 
home. 

‘INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, ¢1 each, 
OO 6foré5. Mrs. Essie Nelson, Birmingham, Iowa. 


Stock for 





ARRED Ply mouth Rock ‘eorkerels for 
sale. L. L. DeYou ig, Sheldon, lowa, 








RE 8. C. B. Leghorn roosters, soon 75c. B. R. 
Turkey toms 24.00 at once. Poultry less at 
Mrs. J. P. Bagley, Saline, Mo. 








NINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 9c; 
Single Comb R. 1. Keds, @i. Kalix Poultry Farm, 


Madrid, Iowa. 

A CHOICE large W. Wyandotte cockerels, Fishel 
strain, at @l each until sold. W. B. Danforth, 

Little Cedar, iswa. 








ARRED Plymouth Rocks. Vigorons, finely barred 

utility stock, specially bred for laying qualities. 

Cockere}s, 82.00 and €3.00; pullets, $1.00. Mrs. James 
8.C Cline, Rich Hill, Mo. 





B" RBON Red Turkeys, pure bred, fine markings, 
good quality. C. IE. Beaty, Astoria, 111. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes, winter laying strain, 


i Choice stock forsale. C. E. Beaty, Astoria, lil. 


B 


rpHorou GHBRED R, C. W. Leghorn cockerels for 
sale. Kose Tabler, Weldon, lowa. 





UFF Wyandotte cockerels—large, farm raised. 


Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, lowa. 








Be RBOWN Red turkeys, large type; toms $5, hens 
Aiva Scott, Giasford, I!1. 
en 
S 











NG LE Comb White Orpington. cockerels #1.50 
each. Mrs. Ernest Hollats, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





fine, 
H. 


exhibition stock: 
Jan. ist. Geo, 


ARRED Rock cockerels: 
iarge birds. Special prices to 
liten, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels for sale. Fine in quality 
and egg production. Prices upon request. 
Mrs. Bert McTaggart, Pawnee, I!1. 








we Orpingtons. Fine stock for sale. Mrs. 
A. R. Stickle, Macomb, Il. 
SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens, puliets, 


- 
850 cockerels, 75c to €2.00 each. 
Selma, lowa. 


Edward Dooley, 





Ww RIGHT's bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Unusually nice let this season. Cockerels 63. 
Lafe D. W right, Knoxvi ile, lowa. 


Ware Wyandotte 
Avoca, lowa, 
R C. B. Leghorn cockerels and pullets from extra 

g 


ood laying strain farm range flock, $1.00 each, 
M. 


Carl Petersen, 


coc ckerels. 





6 for $5.00, both sexes. G. West, Ankeny, lowa. 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 


Shetiand penies of al! 
sizes. azes and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 

good quality as usual. H 


5. C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 


Scottish Terriers 
are the best dogs for varmints and poultry. Best 
Tatters alive. Have some good ones to offer and we 
@ are making exceptionally low _— es on female pups. 
@ Write for prices and d iption. Satisf, ac tion guar- 
ae entecd. Evergreen Kennels, Columbus Junction, ja. 
Ri mate Gerden Set ter for anle, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. LEN ESSER, Rockford, lows. 
































back part of the expense money, the | 

















Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


The Premium Lists 


The season for premium lists of 
poultry shows to come is with us, and, 
even if one has no intention of show- 
ing, it is well to study these lists. If 
there is nothing in them to stimulate 
interest in poultry, there should be. 
Possibly the program for show week is 
one which could be duplicated at your 
farmers’ institute, or in the country 
club. It may be that you don’t know 
why there are more classes for Barred 
Rocks and Brown Leghorns than for 
other breeds; possibly there are sev- 
eral pointers to be found between the 
pages of these lists that will make 
them worth looking into. From three 
premium lists in the morning’s mail 
we note with pleasure that the prac- 
tice of exhibiting females of different 
ages in competition in pens is losing 
favor. In Buff classes the practice has 
been to require birds in their pullet 
year, and hens, to compete in different 
classes, owing to the difficulty of an old 
bird holding her plumage through the 
second year, although pens of other 
solid colored birds might be made up 
of old or young or both, this year some 
of our best shows’ requiring competi- 
tion in all breeds to be confined to 
birds of an age. 

Pens made up for cockerel and pul- 
let matings have long been a feature 
in the Barred Rock class. The Chi- 
cago show is setting a good example 
by offering five dollars for the best 
mated pens in White Wyandottes. “In 
making this award, the judges will be 
guided by the following rules: First, 
nearness to the standard weight of all 
specimens in the pen; second, the gen- 
eral harmony of shape and color in all 
sections of the birds, with especial 
stress on shape of comb, color of eyes, 
plumage and legs. We. are introducing 
this feature in order to harmonize size 
in breeding pens, as in some instances 
we have caged pens with every speci- 
men two or three pounds over stan- 
dard weight, and with the next pen 
right at or even below weight.” 





























While silver cups are pleasing tro- | 


phies, we believe that the offer of cash 
specials is better. Advertising is the 
most valuable part of showing, and 
cash to help pay the bills is always ac- 
ceptable. 
requirement that a cup must be won 


We do not like to see the | 


three times to become the property of | 
the winner, unless said cup is of ex- | 
ceptional quality, and the competition , 
limited to local breeders. The Chicago | 


show, by offering two prizes of $25 and 
$20, to the association winning the 
largest number of points, is doing 
much to encourage community show- 
ing. Often a local poultry association 
can send several exhibitors to a large 
show; if there is a chance of winning 


members will make a stronger effort 
to make a good exhibit, and send a 
man along to care for the birds. The 
Missouri state show offers an informa- 
tion bureau and a sales department. 
They claim to have sold nearly $2,000 
worth of birds through this bureau at 
the St. Louis show—certainly a great 
help to the absent exhibitor. We are 


make an address to the poultry breed- 
ers and attend the banquet, which is 
to have at the conclusion a toast, “Crop 
Bound,” by the largest eater, and 
“Gaps,” by the ones affected. 

Study the premium lists of other 
shows, and see if you won’t find some- 
thing which will assist you in your 
own. 


Score Card for Eggs, With 





Explanation 
Weight, 20 points; shape, 5; uni- 
formity of size and shape, 5; cleanli- 


ness of shell, 10; shell texture, 10; 
uniformity of color, 5; points deter- 
mined by candling, size of air cell, 15; 
quality of white, 10; quality of yolk, 
20; total, 100 points. 

Weight—Eggs that are desirable 
should not weigh less than twenty-four 
ounces per dozen. One point cut is al- 
lowed for each ounce or fraction of an 
ounce under the required weight. 
Those under twenty-four ounces. must 
go as second grade eggs. The size of 





| ter layers. 
we ) important than the breed. 
glad to note that Governor Major is to | 





eggs has a commercial value, and the 
breeds producing very small eggs 
should not be used or encouraged for 
commercial egg production. The larg- 
er eggs will be given the preference. 

Shape—Each egg must conform as 
much as possible to the desired shape. 
A properly shaped egg should be ob- 
long-spherical, slightly tapering toward 
one end. 

Uniformity of Size and Shape—Uni- 
formity largely controls appearance, 
and all eggs must be the same size. 
Small or large eggs .are not classed as 
first grade. 
Same shape. 

Cleanliness of Shell—Free from dirt 
or stain, and unwashed. 

Shell Texture—Free from wrinkles, 
rough places, but more especially weak 
spots and cracks. One cracked egg 
should cut the dozen its full allowance 
for shell texture. 

Uniformity of Color—If white, eggs 
should be all pure white, and not tint- 
ed. If brown, the color may be any 
shade, but the dozen should be uni- 
formly the same color. 

Size of Air Cell—Test with candler. 
When the shell is first placed around 
an egg, its contents entirely fill the 
shell. As the egg grows older, evapo- 
ration takes place and the size of the 
air cell in the large end of the egg in- 
dicates whether it is a fresh, held or 
stale egg. Cut this section if the air 
cell is larger than a dime. 

Quality of White and Yolk—Test 
with candler. Eggs must appear 
opaque, the yolks free from spots, 
blood rings or dark color. White thick 
and yolk barely visible. Large air 
cells, floating yolks or air cells, are 
defects. Eggs must be fresh and sweet 
and bear every evidence of being egzs 
of high quality. 

Disqualification—The presence 
more than one cracked egg; or an egg 
which is leaking; extremely irregular; 
very dirty; signs of being washed; evi- 
dence of fertility; incubation, 
composition; or one musty egg in a 
dozen will disqualify that dozen. Any 
egg weighing less than one and one- 
half ounces will also disqualify the ex- 
hibit. 

How to Cut—Cut one point for each 
ounce the dozen eggs may be over 
weight or under weight. For other de- 
fects, found in any section of the score 
card, cut from one-half point to the 
full value of that seciion, depending 
upon the seriousness of the defect. In 
determining the value of an egg, uni- 
formity, size and color must be made 
secondary to that of the quality of the 
eggs themselves.—From the Premium 
List of the Missouri State Show. 
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Winter Egg Production On 
the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From an economical standpoint it 
behooves every farmer to make a spe- 
cial effort for an increased winter egg 
yield, but how this can be done is the 
question which every interested farm- 
er will ask. 

If your flock is sickly or lacks vigor, 
get rid of them entirely, but if they 
are healthy, vigorous and of some good 
breed, they can be graded up by buy- 
ing some good males of the same 


breed, but from someone who is known } 


to have produced a strain of good win- 
The strain is much more 


Much might be said in regard to the 
housing of poultry, but there are a few 
general principles which must be kept 
in mind if we expect to get results. 
No matter what kind of a house we 
build, it should be located on land that 
is well drained, so that the building 
will be free from moisture at all times, 
otherwise the chickens will be subject 
to disease and parasites. The south 
side of the building should be open to 
give plenty of fresh air, but the other 
three sides should be so tight that 
drafts will not be present. The third 
great principle is that of plenty of sun- 
shine, which should extend over as 
large an area of floor space as pos- 
sible at some time during the day. 

A dry litter of good straw should 
cover the floor of the house to a depth 
of several inches. This litter and the 
droppings should be removed before 
any dampness appears. 

The average farmer not only allows 
his hens to run about the barn and 
pick up the waste grain, but he scat- 
ters large amounts of corn to the hens 
night and morning. The corn is usu- 
ally thrown on the bare ground, and 


All eggs should be the | 





or de- |! 








the hen, without any exercise 
her crop as full as possible, anid sine 
corn is a fattening ration, she becomes 
so fat that she can not lay. f 

At one time I had the pleas 
seeing a flock of Barred Plymoy; 
Rock hens which were healthy and as 
fine a lot as you would expect to see 
Yet the owner told me they had pro. 
duced hardly an egg during the wip. 
ter. I lifted one, and the reason they 
did not lay was evident. He had feq 
nothing but corn the entire winter, ang 
the hens were not even made to exer. 
cise to get this. 

If the hens are allowed to run in the 
barn and follow the stock, no extra 
ration should be fed. Wheat and oats 
may be fed once a day, but they shoulg 
be scattered in a deep, dry litter gy 
that the hens will have to scraich ty 
get the grain. These grains are not go 
fattening as corn, and the exercise wij] 
tend to decrease the gain in fat. They 
also contain more protein, which can 
be used for egg development. \Vheat 
comes aS near as any one grain to be. 
ing a balanced ration for. the laying 
hen, but this alone is not sufficient, 

Meat scraps, skim-milk or utter. 
milk should be fed as often as con. 
venient. It has been proven the 
results from several experiment sta- 
tions that protein of an animal origin 
is better, for egg production than pro. 
tein from plants. 
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W. P. MILLER. 
University of IHinois. 





Poultry Notes 


Don’t let the pullets that are to be 
shown come to laying. This can be 
put off by changing such pullets from 
house to house, and by feeding a 


main 


tenance ration only. A puilet is in 
the pink of show condition just before 
she lays her first egg; laying duil!s the 
plumage, takes away the brightness 


and sheen, and affects the shave. 

If show birds have rough legs, band- 
age them in cloths spread wiih vase. 
line, for a week before the 
washing them first, of course. The 
vaseline leaves a stain on the feath- 
ers which is hard to get out in the 
wash, so be careful to push the feath- 
ers back and bandage under them. 





show— 


fur- 


One pound of oyster shell will 


nish lime for the shelis of seven dozen 
eggs. If the hens can not procure the 
lime for the shell from outside sources 


they will take it from their own bodies. 
It is well to keep oyster sheli and grit 
before the chickens ali the time. 


We are often asked: “How much do 


you feed per day to each hen?” Tuc 
correct amount has been estimated at 
about six ounces per day per hen, or 
about one ounce per day for each pound 
the hen weighs. With the exception 


of cracked grains scattered in ‘lie lit 
ter, food should not be lei lying 
about. 


Early hatched pullets should have 
been in their laying houses by Sep- 
tember; if pullets are moved afier the 
ovaries begin to develop, egg laying is 
retarded. 


windows 


army 


Don’t close the doors and 
of the chicken houses until 


weather. Don’t winter old hens !! food 
is scarce; early hatched puli will 
give three times the profit tha: three 


year-old hens give. 


—— 


Germozone 


The best medicine fork 











Poultry and Pet Siock 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken | DOX, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouole, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write ior 


sample a poultry book. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Leelncubst: tor, etc. 











ARGAIN—Must sell my entire stock ©. ©. BU 
Orpingtons. Rose and 8. C, Blacx means 
Tilla Bales, Stockport, Iowa. 


ARRED Rocks, 
80 cockerels, 
Prices, booklet free. 





thoroughbreds, heay 
60 early hasched } 
Hazeldeil Yards, E> 








spanese 
10 $5.00, 


OLDEN Buff Leghorn cockereis. Wh 
W bantams, beauties and show birds, #2.\« 
Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, low. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School i ie eee 
ur Weekly Sabba ool Lesson {| | |— | 
BY THE EDITOR 
i f Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The W 3 he 
s 8 r ° f 5S 8! u 
=e "reproduced by any other poner want special ate panera gt 0h ger bom tg — y + 
If jj =e if i ] ¥ rs | , 
=I } &. Z ' ° 
ogee sour wine, the common beverage of the oe ~ : 
The Crucifixion of Jesus country, and saying: “If thou art the a jee iat y 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | King of the Jews, save thyself.” \ WY hk 
son for November 29, 1914. Mark, 15: One of the’ malefactors, in derision yo : Uy 3 
21-41: Luke, 23:39-43. Printed, Mark, | 42nd scorn, said: “Art thou not the ‘ : 
Christ? Save thyself and us.” The tS 


15:22-37.) 

“And they bring him unto the place 
Golgotha, which is, being’ interpreted, 
The place of a skull. (23) And they 
offered him wine mingled With myrrh: 
but he received it not. 
crucify him, and part his garments 
among them, casting lots upon them, 
which each should take. (25) And it 
was the third hour, and they crucified 
him. (26) And the superscription of 
his accusation was written’ over, The 
King of the Jews. (27) And with him 
they crucified two robbers; one on his 
right hand and one on hfs left. (29) 
And they that passed by railed on him, 
wagging their heads, and saying, Ha! 
thou that destroyest the temple, and 
buildest it in three days, (30) save thy- 
self, and come down from the cross. 
(31) In like manner also the chief 
priests mocking him among themselves 
with the scribes, said: He saved oth- 
ers; himself he can not save. (32) Let 
the Christ, the King of Israel, now 
come down from the cross, that we 
may see and believe. And they that 
were crucified with him reproached 
him. (33) And when the sixth hour 
was come, there was darkness over 
the whole land until the ninth hour. 
(34) And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama. sa- 
bacthani? which is, being interpreted, 
My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken.me? (35) And some of. them 
that stood by, when they heard it, said. 
Behold, he calleth Elijah. (36) And 
one ran, and filling a sponge full. of 
vinegar, put it on a reed, and gave him 
to drink, saying, Let be; let us see 
wnether Elijah cometh to take him 
down. (37) And Jesus uttered .a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost.” 

The supreme greatness of the truly 
great soul is never revealed except 
under adversity. The infinite great- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth was never 
fully revealed until He was led to the 
cross on Calvary. Unutterable as were 
His sufferings, He could turn and say 
to the weeping multitude that followed 
Him: “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not for me, but weep for yourselves, 
4 for your children.” © (Luke, 23: 
27-28.) 

It seems to have been the custom 
of the Romans to give those crucified 
an opiate to numb their sense of the 
horrible pain; and so we read: ‘And 
they offered him wine mingled with 
inyrrh; but he received it not.” He 
wished ,\to meet His God with all His 
senses in active exercise. It seems to 
us that it would be a good thing in 
these modern days if doctors would al- 
low the dying to do as Jesus did: meet 
the great crisis of every human life 
fully awake. 

As the cruel spikes were driven 
through His hands and feet, He prayed 
for His enemies, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they 
do,” a prayer that was answered sub- 


limely fifty days afterward at Pente-. 


cost, when five thousand, many of 
whom assented to or shared in His 
death, were converted to the faith. 
(Acts, 3:13-15.) 

Nor does the innate meanness of a 
depraved soul ever come ‘out so plain- 
ly as in the hour of brutal ‘triumph. 
The most depraved and brutal traits of 
humanity were reveaJed at the cross of 
the Son of God. He is a very mean 
man who in the hour of his. triumph 
gzloats over his fallen foe, and an un- 
speakably mean man who brutally 
iaunts the victim of. his own cruelty. 
On this occasion some said in derision, 
“Thou that destroyest the temple and 
buildest it again in three days, save 
thyself, and come down from the 
cross.” Others said: “If thou be the 
Son of God, prove it by coming down 
irom the cross.” Still others: “He 
saved others; let him save himself.” 
Others again: Come down from the 
cross, and we will believe thou art the 
Christ. Naturally, the Roman sol- 
diers would follow the example of the 
Jewish rulers and join in the derision 
and mockery, offering Him vinegar or 


(24) And they, 





other, in a nobler spirit and in his 
great physical anguish, rebuked his 
fellow, saying, “Dost thou not even 
fear God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly; 
for we receive the due reward of our 
aeeds; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss.” And then, turning to Jesus, 
with a faith more sublime than any- 
thing heretofore recorded, said, “Jesus, 
remember me when thou comest in 
thy kingdom.” To him Jesus uttered 
the second of the seven words or sen- 
tences from the cross: “Today shalt 
thou. be with me in paradise.” (Read 
Luke, 23:35-43.) ' 

While this mockery was going on, 
they were putting up the superscrip- 
tion in letters of Greek; Latin and 
Hebrew, the three great worid lan- 
guages then, giving as the title of the 
crucified, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” Herein lay Pilate’s revenge. 
He proclaimed the man coming from 
an obscure village as their king. 
Alarmed and angry, they begged him 
to change it to the effect that He 
claimed to be King of the Jews. But, 
smarting under his conscience, know- 
ing he had done a cruel thing, and 
knowing they had forced him to it, he 
answered, “What I have written, I 
have written.” It must stand as it is. 

And now the strangest of all things 
occurred: It began to grow dark. At 
first it seemed a passing cloud, but a 
strange, unearthly darkness began to 
settle down over Jerusalem, and the 
scoffing of the priests and the rabbis 
gave way to alarm. Looking through 
the gathering gloom, Jesus sees one 
and only one of His discipies support- 
ing His agonized mother as she gazes 
with feelings unutterable on the scene, 
and says, “Woman, behold, thy son!” 
and to the beloved disciple, “Behold, 
thy mother!” And from that hour to 
the day of her death, Mary had a home 
with John, the son of Zebedee. More 
and more dense became the awful 
darkness. Rage gave way to terror; 
nothing like this had ever occurred be- 
fore. Cut of the darkness came a 
voice, “Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani?” 
It was not Greek, but the tongue of 
the common people—the language of 
His childhood, to which He turned, as 
we all do in moments of deepest emo- 
tion—and, interpreted, is, ‘““My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
“Behold, he calleth Elijah,” said one. 
Another, touched with pity for the suf- 
ferer, ran and filled a sponge with vin- 
egar and gave Him to drink. He had 
refused the drugged wine, but did not 
now refuse the cooling’ drink to slake 
that awful thirst. Another said, “Let 
be; let us see whether Elijah cometh 
to take him down.” What this cry 
meant in all its fullness is not given to 
mortal man to know. It is enough for 
us to know that in this hour Jesus felt 
that He was forsaken of His God, and 
that He, the Son of God, planted Him- 
self-on the same ground on which the 
believer must plant himself. on his 
faith in his God, even though he. may 
seem to be forsaken. Job felt the same 
way when he said, “Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him.” 

The cloud passed from His soul, as 
it did in the temple in the presence of 
the Greeks, and as it did the night be- 
fore in Gethsemane, and with a loud 
voice, the voice of the victor, Jesus 
cried, “It is finished”; and then, I 
imagine more quietly, came the words, 
“Father, into thy hands:I commend my 
spirit.” Then. once more there was'a 
cry of mortal anguish, and His head 
fell. (John, 19:30.) He was dead, and 
as He died there came an earthquake, 
the rocks were rent. in pieces, by its 
force the stones were rolled away from 
the sepulchérs, and after. His resurrec- 
tion. some of the saints arose and went 
into Jerusalem and were seen of many. 
Most significant of all, the veil of the 
temple, which separated the holy place 
from the holy of holies, through which 
the high priest entered but once a 
year, and then with blood of atonement 
for the sins of the people, was rent | 
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Important “First Aid”. 
| in Case of Illness : 


A comfortable, warm room night and day 
makes it much easier to taku care of a sick 
person. Especially if the heat is from a portable 
state stove that you can carry wherever you wish— 

tats the NEW PERFECTION Heater that burns 
clean, convenient, economical oil, most satis- - 

cS ~~ factory of fuels. 

‘This little heater will keep the family comfort- © 
able all winter, whether they are sick or well. 
Invaluable in early spring and fall when 
the regular fires are out. ; 
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Burns 10 hours on one gallon of oil—can’t smoke. 
re-wick, In the New Perfection wick and carrier are combined. Fresh 
wicks come ready to put in, trimmed, smooth and ready to light. For 


Your dealer has the NEW PERFECTION Oil Heater on exhibition. 
He will be glad to show you the different models. Send us your name | 
on @ postal and we will forward you the NEW PERFECTION Book. 


| STANDARD OIL COMPANY (<tiziriticn) Chicago, Ill. 
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from top to bottom, the Holy Ghost 
thus signifying entrance to the holiest 
of all by the blood of Jesus. There was 
no longer a secret place for Jehovah, 
to be entered by but one man once a 
year, but the way of cleansing and for- 
giveness was open to all men of all 
lands and for all time. 

The centurion in charge halted as he 
passed the cross when he heard this 
loud death cry, and, fixing his gaze 
upon the victim, he saw the change 
pass over Himvand His head suddenly 
sink. He had likely attended. many 
crucifixions, but never saw the like of 
this. He felt that. there was some- 
thing mysterious about it; and joining 


with it all that he had seen and heard. 


before concerning this. Man,-he said: 
“Certainly this was a righteous man.” 

We can well imagine the consterna- 
tion that must have followed this 
three hours of unnatural darkness, and 
the quick revulsion of feeling that oc- 
curred. Now that the awful deed was 
done and the solid earth was in a trem- 
or, and. the sun hiding itself lest it 
should look upon the awful sight, the 
people who came to witness the cruci- 
fixion, as men go today to see horrible 
things, smote upon their breasts and 
returned, silently, thoughtfully, realiz- 
ing that this was a crisis in the events 
as well as in their own lives. With 
different feelings, and yet with unut- 
terable awe, stood afar off His friends 
and acquaintances and the women who 
followed Him from Galilee, beholding 
these things but not understanding 
their meaning. ; 

It was now growing late, and the 
Pharisees could not endure the 
thought that the bodies should hang 
on the crosses on the Sabbath, one of 
the most sacred at that. They, there- 
fore, went to Pilate and begged that 
the death of the victims might be 
hastened and the bodies taken away. 
They found. to their surprise’ that 
Jesus was dead already, dead literally 
of a broken heart; for that mortal cry 
was evidently caused by literal rupture 
of the heart, the result of intense 
mental anguish. The blood and water, 
or more strictly speaking, blood and 
serum, that followed the spear thrust, 
furnished a most convincing evidence 
of the fact. 

And now a strange thing happens. 
A member of the Sanhedrin, or the 
body that had judged Jesus worthy of 
death, a good’ man and just, one who 
had not consented to. the council and 
His death, one who secretly and quiet- 
ly himself waited for the kingdom ot 





God, went to Pilate and begged the 
body of Jesus. He took it down, 
wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
sepulcher that was hewn in stone and 
doubtless had been prepared for him- 
self, and in which no nian had ever 
been laid. 

So it often happens in the history of 
the world, that when ‘the open or 
known disciples of a great and good 
man forsake him, then. come the un- 
known: disciples, those who silently 
trust. in the kingdom of God, like 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 
who did for their Master what His 
best disciples lacked either the cour- 
age or ability to do. 
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Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear 
Its Velvety Fleece is Gratefully Warm |} 
its ribbed fabric delightfully comfortable. }} 
The fleece won't wash off, wear off or mat. 
i For Men, Women and Children 
4 At all dealers, price 50c and up. Look for 
‘ the name VELLASTIC. 
Write for Bodygard Book No.50 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
Utica; New York 
Makers of Bodygard Under- 
wear. Vellastic, Lambsdown, 
Springtex. ¢ 
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“Can't Get Out -of Order” 


WRITE US QUICK FOR PRICES. AGENTS WANTED 


BLACK SWAN CO. 


WASECA .... , . MINNESOTA 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
es tters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


An Afternoon With the Wal- 
nut Chapter 


Walnut Chapter, Daughters of Ceres, 
met November 5th, a glorious day, that 
almost deceived us into thinking the 
month was September. With three 
friends, one of whom was a charter 
member of this chapter, organized al- 
most seventeen years ago, we went by 
auto to the country home, where the 
“Daughters” were to meet. As we 
rolled along the country road, we 
could easily tell by the vehicies before 
the doors and in the yards that some- 
thing was going on, and the ladies of 
the family were planning to attend, 
though wagons in the corn fields, that 
rustled and cracked with the move- 
ment of the teams; and the thud, thud, 
of dropping ears, hinted that hungry 
men would come in at supper-time. 

A flock of ducks flew over our heads 
going south; from the farm-yards the 
domestic ducks quacked noisily after 
them. 

“I love every sound of the country,” 
our charter member cried. “I love it 
all; even the corn cribs and the hay 
sheds look good to me.” 

The house of our hostess was near 
a woods; the low, rustling tones of the 
grove did not speak of solitude, but of 
companionship to- us, who love the 
country. A few teams were already 
tied in the barnyard, and we watched 
a wagon loaded with corn raised up 
by machinery in front, and the corn 
quickly elevated on an inclined plane 
by horse power and emptied directly 
into the crib. 

“What a wonderful saving of time 
and strength,” exclaimed our charter 
member. “Many is the night my hus- 
band has come in, tired out from 
husking corn all day, and groaned over 
































shoveled out by lantern light so the | 


men could get to the field by daybreak 
ihe next morning.” 

We were cordially welcomed, and 

told that the meeting was to be a spe- 
cial occasion in celebration of the 
wedding of two of our young lady mem- 
bers, who, looking very sweet in their 
wedding gowns, were the club guests 
for the afternoon. Two _ loose-leaf 
scrap-books with mucilaged strips for 
- clippings had been purchased by the 
club as gifts for the brides; also two 
dozen glass cloths. Each member 
brought her best recipes in duplicate, 
signed with her own name, and these 
were pasted into the books, and pre- 
sented to the brides. The towels were 
distributed for hemming, and busy fin- 
gers made short work of the pleasing 
task of preparing an offering towards 
the kitchen furnishings of two new 
homes. 

Our charter member called our at- 
tention to the fact that not only had 
we our first brides with us, but also 


the charter baby of the club, a young | 


lady who was present in arms when 
the club was first organized by Mrs. 
Henry Wallace. 

Walnut Chapter has bought enough 
substantial camp chairs to seat a large 
number of people; forty-five ladies 
were present on this occasion; and 
these chairs are stored by the last 
hostess. The refreshments were more 
than the “one eat and a drink,” which 
the club is supposed to serve—the two 
brides being the hostess’ excuse for 
delicious, substantial refreshments, 
served on trays—such a convenient 
way of serving that we wish all of our 
club chapters could own their own 
trays. 

With quotations in answer to roll 
call, brief talks and much lively chat- 
ter, the afternoon passed all too quick- 
ly. A wagon piled high with yellow 
corn, pulled into the barnyard across 
the way. : 

“My men are coming in early be- 
cause I’m away,” a member laughingly 
said; “but they are willing to wait on 
club day.” And then we discovered 
that it was not the men who were 
early, but ourselves who were late. We 


barnyerds where motherly cows mooed 
anxiously for the calves bawling loud- 





ser the Hound 
hurried into our wraps and home, past | 


ly for their suppers, and stately tur- 
keys wended their way “Indian style, 
single file” towards the roosting pole 
near the grove. One member of the 
Walnut Chapter has a flock of one 
hundred turkeys this fall—a splendid 
record for even a Daughter of Ceres. 


The Baby’s Name 


A baby was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Silver, and they named the child Stir- 
ling. The daughter born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Button was named Pearl. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowers’ baby girl was called 
Shadey. A family by the name of Hogg 
named one of their twins Ima and the 
other Ura. All of these are real names 
borne by real children, and doubtless 


the children have suffered from the 
lack of thought of the parents who 
gave them suggestive names. ‘5 
In naming a baby, it is well to re- 
member that, Providence permitting, 
you are naming a man or a woman, 
and the name given should be one 
which is dignified. There is no lack 
of beautiful names for boys and girls. 
Margaret, Elizabeth, Esther, Janet, 
etc., are much better names for a 
sweet baby girl than Ethelind, Gwen- 
doline, Novine, or Ananine. William, 
Robert or Henry are far preferable to 
Reginald, Claude, or Adolphus. Try 
and imagine how the baby will feel 
about his name in future years. 


Parents, Read This 


“I will give you some dont’s. Don’t 
tell the children what you don’t mean. 
Don’t wait on them too much. Don’t 
make them wait too much on you. 
Don’t break your promises to them. 
Don’t hurt their self-respect by pun- 
ishing them when company is present; 
wait until the company goes home, and 
then you can ‘dust’ them on both ‘hemi- 
spheres’ if they need it. And for 
heaven’s sake, I beg of you, don’t over- 
dress them. If your husband is rich 
enough and you can afford to buy them 
fine clothes, in heaven’s name don’t do 
it. Don’t send them to school all 
decked out like a French doll, because 








the wagon load of corn that had to be | that makes the other kids dissatisfied, 


makes the girl discontented. Don’t 
be a big fool and overdress your kids. 
Don’t do it. Don’t do it. Don’t be a 
fool.”"—Billy Sunday. 





Be Thankful 


To Hearts and Homes: 

“The man with good, firm health is 
rich.” 

So is the man with a clear con- 
science. 

So is the parent of vigorous, happy 
children. ; 

So is the maiden whose horizon is 
not bounded by the coming man, but 
who has a purpose in life whether she 
ever met him or not. 

So is the young man, who, laying his 
hand on his heart, can say: “I’ve 
treated every woman I ever saw as I 
would wish my sister to be treated by 
other men.” 

So is the little child who goes to 
sleep with a kiss on its lids, and for 
whose waking a blessing waits. 

FANNY FERN. 


The Thanksgiving Dinner 


“Roast turkey, roast beef, or ham and 
eggs?” 





Shall it be: 
Grape Fruit 
Celery Olives 
Roast Turkey with Dressing 
Cranberry Jelly 
Mashed Potatoes Baked Squash 
Pineapple Salad 
Pumpkin Pie Mince Pie 


Cheese 
Coffee Nuts Mints 
Or: 
Tomato Soup, Wafers 
Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Onions 
Turnips 
Celery and Apple Salad 
Pumpkin Pie Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Apples Nuts 
Or: 


Baked Ham with Roast Apples 
Creamed Potatoes with Cheese 
Rice Pudding 
Coffee 





Or: 

Creamed Eggs Baked Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad, with Wafers 
Cottage Pudding 
Coffee 





Whichever it is, may you have the ap- 
petite to enjoy it; the good health to di- 
gest it, and the thankful heart to ap- 
preciate it. 
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WHY REDDY FOX HAS NO FRIENDS 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


Reddy Fox, still with his wicked, self- 
ish smile, trotted back wita Billy Mink’s 
duck, but he dropped it in sheer surprise 
when he _ discovered that his plump 
chicken had disappeared. Now Reddy 
Fox is very suspiciols, as people who are 
not honest themselves are very apt to be. 
So he left Billy Mink’s duck where he 
had dropped it, and trotted very, very 
softly up the Lone Little Path to try to 
catch the thief who had stolen his plump 
chicken, 

No sooner had his back turned than 
down out of the Lone Pine floated the 
great shadow, and when a minute later 
Reddy Fox returned, Billy Mink’s duck 
had also disappeared. 

Reddy Fox coud hardly 
eyes. He didn’t smile now. He was too 
angry and too frightened. Yes, Reddy 
Fox was frightened. He walked in a big 
circle round and round the place where 
the plump chicken and the duck had 
been, and the more he walked, the more 
suspicious he became. He wrinkled and 
wrinkled his little black nose in an ef- 
fort to smell the intruder, but not a 
whiff could he get. All was still and 
peaceful as could be. Little Joe Otter’s 
trout lay shining in the moonlight. The 
big head of cabbage lay just where Peter 
Rabbit and Jumper the Hare had left it. 
Reddy Fox rubbed his eyes to make sure 
that he was not dreaming, and that the 
plump chicken and the duck were not 
there too. 

Just then Bowser the Hound, over at 
Farmer Brown's, bayed at the moon. 
Reddy Fox is always nervous, and by 
this time he was so fidgety that he 
couldn't stand still When Bowser the 
Hound bayed at the moon, Reddy Fox 
jumped a foot off the ground and whirled 
about in the direction of Farmer Brown’s 
house. Then he remembered that Bow- 
is.a’ways chained up at 
that he had nothing to fear 


believe his 


night, so 


'*from him. 


After listening and looking a moment 








Reddy Fox decided that all was 
“Well,” said he to himself, “I'll have | 
that fat trout anyway,’ and turned to | 
get it. 


But the fat trout he had seen a minute 
before shining in the moonlight had also 
disappeared. Reddy Fox looked and 
looked until his eyes nearly popped out 
of his head. Then he did what all cowards 
do—ran home as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

Now of course Billy Mink did not find 
Bobby Coon, and when he came back up 
the wone Little Path he was very tired, 
very hungry, and very cross. And of 
course Jimmy Skunk failed to find the 
nest of Mrs. Grouse, and Little Joe Otter 
could find no trace of the shining big 
sucker among the rushes’ beside the 
Smiling Pool. They also were very tired, 
very hungry and very cross. 

When the three returned to the Lone 
Pine and found nothing there but the big 
head of cabbage, which none of them 
liked, the empty egg shells of old Gray 
Goose, and Jerry Muskrat’s clams, they 
straightway fell to accusing each other 
of having stolen the duck and the fat 
trout and the eggs, and began to quarrel 
dreadfully. 

Pretty soon up came Peter Rabbit and 
Jumper the Hare, who had failed to find 
the tender young carrots. And up came 
Jerry Muskrat, who had found no lus- 
cious sweet apples. 

“Where is Reddy 
Rabbit. 

Sure enough, where was Reddy Fox? 
Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter and 
Jimmy Skunk stepped quarreling and 
looked at each other. 

_ “Reddy Fox is the thief!” they cried, 
all together. 

Peter Rabbit and Jumper the Hare and 
Jerry Muskrat agreed that Reddy Fox 
must be the thief, and had sent them all 
away on false errands that he might have 
the feast all to himself. 

So because there was nothing else to 


Fox?” asked Peter 


safe, | 


| do, Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter, tireg 
and hungry and angry, started for their 
homes beside the Laughing Brook. Ana 
Jimmy Skunk, also tired and hungry ang 
angry, started off up the Crooked Little 
Path to look for some beetles. 

But Peter Rabbit and Jumper the !lare 
sat down to enjoy the big head of cab- 
bage, while closc beside them sat Jerry 


Muskrat, smacking his lips over hig 
Moon looked down and smiled and 
smiled, for she knew that each had aq 
clear conscience, for they had done no 


harm to anyone. 

And up in the thick top of the great 
pine, Hooty the Ow! nodded sleepily, for 
his stomach was very full of chicken 
and duck and trout, although he had 
not been invited to the party. 

And this is why Reddy Fox has no 
true friends on the Green Meadows. 

(Next week’s story wiil tell why Peter 
| Rabbit’s ears are long.) 

(Continued next week) 











Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
| The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow.all seams. 10 cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address, 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” iliustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, “‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Waliaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 6847—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
and % yard of 27-inch material for collar 
and vest. : : : 

No. 6918—Ladies* Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Medium 


size requires 2 yards of 36-inch mat: rial 
and % yard of 18-inch satin for collar. es 

No. 6919—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes +4 
to 32 inches waist measure. Medium size 
requires 4% yards of 36-inch material. | 

No. 6920—Children’s Underwear—Cut in 
sizes % to 5 years. Age 3 years requires 
for underwaist and gathered skirt 1% 
yards of 36-inch material. For under- 
waist and circular petticoat it requires 
yard of 45-inch. material. z , 

No. 6858—Misses’ and Small Womens 
Dress—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. Age 
16 years requires 4% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial and 114 yards of 36-inch lining for 
foundation gores. 


The above patterns will be sent te any 
address by the Pattern Department of 
om. paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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Vacuum Cleaner FREE! 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Just send your name written plainly on 21 stal 
card and learn by return mail how to get the est 
Vacuum Cleaner on the market, without «os!- 
ing you one cent! We are putting them out 
for demonstrating purposes. Guarantee’ ‘ve 
years. Reliable, live agents wanted every W 1°re- 
Write today. : 
Warner Vacuum Cleaner Co., Dept. 76, Muncie, Ind. 
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Partners of the 


Wind and Sun 








“Just let me live my life as I’ve begun, 


And give me work that opens to the 
sky; 
Make me a partner of the wind and 


sun, 
Anda I won't ask a life that’s soft or 





high.” 

Kate Laurens, a slight, fair girl of 
nineteen, stood in the doorway of the 
Hardin township school, and watched 
her pupils straggle out of the schooi- 
yard. Before she could follow, lessons 
must be put on the board—a scroli 
drawn for Thanksgiving week, and 
rows of turkey gobblers—the children’s 
handivork—border the wall, for a 
Thonksgiving social was to be held in 
the schoolhouse Thursday evening; 
the school was to have part in the 
program and the schoolroom must be 
decorated for the occasion. 

The lessons were outlined, a scroll 
for November—in the shape of a horn 
of plenty, pouring out luscious fruits, 
golden corn and pumpkins—finished, 


and a row of turkey gobblers strutted 
above the blackboard, when a buggy 


turned in at the schoolhouse. En- 
grossed in her work, the girl did not 
hear the rattle of wheels over frozen 
ground, did net see her landlady’s son 
leap out, tie and blanket his mare, and 


walk briskly up the path to the school- 
room. Henry Billings rapped first at 
the vestibule door—no answer; step- 
ping inside the cloak-room, he rapped 


again on the schodl door. 
“Come in!” Kate turned inquiring- 
ly at the sound, flushing as she recog- 


nized the visitor. 
“"'m decorating,” she faltered. 
“Mother sent me after you; it’s be- 


ginning to snow.” 

“lm not through. Ill walk—thank 
you just the same.” 

“I’m in no hurry,’ he answered. “You 
mustn't walk against this wind.” 

“| hate to have someone waiting for 
me; I'd rather walk.” 

if the question were settled, she 

pinned up another gobbler, and stepped 


back for the effect. 
“Just as you like,” he returned; “but 


you needn’t be afraid to drive home 
with me. I won’t again ask you to 
ma-"y me; you made it plain last night 


that you considered a farmer unfit to 
mate with an educated woman.” 
“! didn’t say that,” she resented. “I 


respect farmers, but I won’t marry one 
—not even you, if you stick to farm- 
ing. | must have opportunity for liv- 


ing a well-rounded life.” 
» must 4d,” he defended stoutly. 
“That's why I’m farming.” 

“Your brother,” she spoke as one 
who has an incontrovertib’e argument, 
“went to the city to make a name for 
himself in the ministry. You can make 
a name there as a lawyer. The farm 
is too small a world for either of us, 
and you know it.” 

“I know,” he answered, decisively, 
“that the farm is my world. As clever 
awceman as you are should not be ig- 
Norcnt of the opportunities the coun- 
try cffers.” 

“Your brother isn’t ignorant of the 


opportunities of the country; he lived 
on the farm longer than you have— 
but he never became celebrated until 


after he left it.” 

“You can get Joe’s opinion about 
the country tonight if you like,” he 
replied; “he came in on the 5:30 to re- 
Main over Thanksgiving. Tell him I 
Want you to marry me, won’t you, and 
you won’t say yes until you have the 
word of a preacher that the country is 
a fit place to develop in.” 

“You'd better go home,” scornfully. 

He drew on his gloves. “I might as 
well, I guess, if you won’t come along. 
I can't let Nellie stand in that wind 
for nothing; but mother will worry till 
you get home.” 

She looked out of the window 
through the fast falling flakes at the 
Mare, impatiently pawing the ground, 
ba reluctantly untied her apron 

rings. 
our mother mustn’t be worried; 
I'll go with you.” 





_ Thanksgiving night, when Henry Bil- 
lings, chairmen, called the meeting to 
order and announced: “The first num- 


ber will be a song by six little girls,” 
the schoolhouse was filled to the limit 
~€'en the windows held men and 


boys. Six tots mounted the platform, 
SMi.cd bashfully at their fond parents 








in the audience, and, looking to “teach- 
er” for guidance, sang: “Would you 
know how does the farmer plow his 
fields in the spring?” imitating with 
appropriate gestures the operations of 
planting and sowing the different 
crops. 

“Would you know how does the 
farmer when his day’s work is done?” 
the last verse questioned. Pointing 
wee fingers at the audience, they an- 
swered their own questions: “Look, 
‘tis so, so, rests the farmer when his 
day’s work is done.” A storm of ap- 
plause greeted their effort; Kate whis- 
pered to them, and they again mount- 
ed the platform to sing: “Little gar- 
dens may have room for the fairest 
flowers that blow; if the plants are 
tended well, and no weed is left to 
grow.” s 

The program consisted of songs and 
recitations from the children, inter- 
spersed with brief talks suitable for 
Thanksgiving from the older people. 
Kate Laurens was surprised to find 
that these talks interested her, that 
they even kindled a faint enthusiasm 
for the life of the country. She had 
not tried to make acquaintance with 
the people—she was astonished to find 
that many of the younger men were 
college trained, that the older men 
and women possessed culture of the 
truest type. When Mr. Harris, a gray- 
haired, gray-bearded man, holding him- 
self with the erect bearing of the old 
soldier he was, rose stiffly in his seat, 
she was reminded of her own grand- 
father, and could almost imagine it 
was him who said: 

“We hear sometimes that farming is 
too hard work. We should be thank- 
ful we are able to work. I’d rather 
die a few years sooner and die work- 
ing, than to live, if life meant only 
eating, sleeping, breathing, and trying 
to pass the time pleasantly. Blessings 
are scattered through the days, if we 
look for them, and gather the golden 
bits out of each day of toil. Mining 
gold is not going about picking up nug- 
gets; it’s digging day after day, and 
keeping what grains are left after the 
dirt is washed away.” 

She had supposed that farmers lived 
a life of continual grind; it was a dis- 
tinct surprise to her to hear Mr. Dor- 
ens warn against overwork: 

“I never knew a man who was mak- 
ing money on the farm who wasn’t 
thankful to be there, but we must 
learn how to make money without the 
drudgery; we must take agricultural 
papers—they are our trade journals; 
we must read college bulletins, and at- 
tend the farmers’ institutes. We can’t 
afford to sickén our young folks of the 
farm by keeping everlastingly at work. 
I used to be awful fond of doughnuts, 
till my mother let me have all that I 
wanted—and I haven’t enjoyed a 
doughnut since. Too big a dose of 
farm -work will sicken the young 
folks.” 

“I got sickened with town,” another 
farmer said, “by going there. A few 
years in town, working under a super- 
intendent, feeding on storage eggs and 
blue milk, and breathing stale air, 
sickened me for good. There I had 
two chances of spending to one of 
earning. Here I have two chances of 
earning to one of spending, and I don’t 
cheat anybody either, for I produce 
what would otherwise not have exist- 
ed. I get a lot of good things thrown 
in, too—things we can’t place a value 
on, like knowing the folks that live 
next door, and neighboring as we are 
now. Isn’t that so, Joe?” addressing 
Doctor Joseph Billings, who agreed 
that it was. 

“They really seem to think it is a 
privilege to live in the country!” Kate 
Laurens thought, in amazement, as the 
evening went on. 

“Mrs. Barstow,” Henry addressed a 
pleasant faced, elderly lady whom 
Kate had marked admiringly as a prob- 
able visitor from the city, “tell us how 
you have managed to keep all your 
family on the farm, while others com- 
plain of the boys and girls leaving.” 

Mrs. Barstow beamed happily on the 
group about her: “We believe the 
farm offers larger opportunities than 
does the city. We are all working part- 
ners; the land and cattle and crops are 
not his, nor mine, nor theirs, but ours. 
The children don’t seem lonely, and ! 
can’t remember being lonely because 
of the country.” 





“Neither can I,” Mrs. Harris assent- 
ed. “I would rather risk the loneli- 
ness of the country than the never- 
aloneness of the town, the feeling that 
the minute you step outside your door, 
somebody’s eyes are on you. To be 
sure, housework is easier in town be- 
cause of the modern conveniences; but. 
we can bring modern conveniences to 
the country, and we can’t take the ad- 
vantages of God’s great out-of-doors to 
the city.” 





The hour was a revelation to Kate 
Laurens, who sat beside her small pu- 
pils, and nervously fingered a _ red 
heart decorated with a huge yellow 
pumpkin, the Thanksgiving offering of 
her youngest pupil. She wished Doc- 
tor Billings would speak for the town; 
it irritated her to have the evening so 
ene-sided. Henry looked at her in- 
quiringly: 

“Haven’t you a word for us, Miss 
Laurens?” 

“I would like to hear from Doctor 
Billings,” she evaded. 

“Doctor Billings! Doctor Billings!” 
the audience took up the call. 

“T’ve enjoyed this meeting greatly, 
friends,” Doctor Billings responded, 
heartily. “I congratulate you each one 
on being permitted to live your life 
in the country. You are doing what 
my inclinations prompted me to do, 
had not duty called me elsewhere. 

“{ said, ‘I will walk in the fields.’ 
God said, ‘Nay, walk in the town.’ I 
said, “There are no flowers there.’ He 





said, ‘No flowers, but a crown.’ I said, 
‘But the skies are black; there is noth- 
ing but noise and din.’ And He wept 
as he led me back, “There is more,’ He 
said, ‘there is sin.’ Be thankful, folks, 
that you can be where there are flow- 
ers, and that you have it in your pow- 
er to drive sin from your community 
by such gatherings as these.” 





The meeting was adjourned. Henry 
thought Kate motioned to him above 
the héads of the chattering children. 
The, heart she had been playing with 
had fallen to the floor. He stooped 
and offered it to her. 

“Here is your heart,” he said. 

“Keep it,” she faltered; “you have 
won it.” 

“For country holding?” 

“For anywhere.” 

“A farm is a small world,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Little gardens may have room for 
the fairest flowers that blow; if the 
plants are tended well, and no weeds 
are left to grow,” she quoted, softly. 


Mincemeat Without Meat 


Green Tomato Mince: One peck of 
green tomatoes, chop and drain well; one- 
half peck of chopped apples, two pounds 
of currants, two pounds of raisins, one 
cup of cider vinegar, five pounds of dark 
brown sugar, one pint of molasses, one 
pint of suet (or omit, and add as baked), 
one tablespoonful each of cloves, nutmeg 
and cinnamon. Boil for an hour and seal 
while hot.—Mrs. J. W. Keener. 
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all housekeepers made their own soap at home, they ~~ 
would never have reason to complain about extra rubbing 
and scrubbing to get things clean. 


bi has made her own soap for 15 years— whiter, purer and 
cry ese why probably you've ever used. Mrs. Robigson uses 


===,Lewis Lye 


6 The Standard for Over 50 Years ”’ 


and has always had perfect success. Her famous 
recipe appears on page 5 of the Lewis Lye booklet, 
sent free to any address. 
Aside from its use in soap-making, the cleansing properties of 
4 Lewis’ Lye renders it the most valuable agent for removing dirt 
: f _and grease 00! 
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service, that has made the name 








And we'll ship it the day your order comes. That’s the 
kind of stove, at that kind of price, with that sort of 
n “**Kalamazoo” a household w: 
out the . Nearly every child knows what a “*‘Kalamazoo Direct to You’’ 
means. Why shoul | nes pay two prices when your neighbor buys from 
the great Kalamazoo Factory, about half and gets a better stove? 


Write for FREE Book Now 
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SELL US YOUR FURS 


Fur prices are standard the country 
over. 
elsewhere. Why ship your furs away 
when you can seil them right here in 
your own state to a firm that special- 
izes on Iowa business? Any bank in 
Cedar Rapids will tell you about our 
reliability. 

We also do custom tanning. Send in 
your hides—anything from a muskrat 
to a bear—horsehides, coWhides, colt 
or calf skins—we tan ’em all, Our spe- 
cial method of treatment makes hides 
soft and pliable; water, wind and mofh 
proof. And if you wish, our finishing 
department will make them up into 
coats, fur sets, robes, rugs, gloves, or 
anything you may name. 

We sell fine furs at bargain prices. 
No middlemen’s profits. Write for 
catalog showing selections. Agents 
wanted to represent us throughout the 
state. Address, Ohsman, Effron & Co., 
Dept. A, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Pays 


BIGGS Pays 


for HIDES 
and 










No ¥ 
Commissions 
Deducted. 







There never was 
a time when more 
necessary for you to get every penny for your furs om 
rightnew. Biggs saves you all commission ch 


Nothing deducted for extras. grading, hg! ost 
market prices. Money sent at once, Fur shipments 
held separate on request. years’ square dealing. 


ww tty - y ye satisfied shippers. 

joney Tr: —~| Our Free Trappers’ 
Guide celia Ly We sell , Guns, Amunition, etc., 
at factory prices. REE! | ‘ur ice Lists, Shipping 
Tags, Cat * Guide. 


E.W.BIGGS& CO, a7 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Funsten 


Pays Cash for FURS 


ae an Fesaping ineh, 
coon, mink, muskrat, fox, etc, 
can trap furs—we teach you om 
Fuasten Animal sameuree 
teed to increase your catch — | 
31.00 a can postpaid, Won rang 
prize at World's Fair, 1904. 
% government rangers use them. Ons 
% mon got Sekunkin twenty minutes 
with the Fi t ects 
S Price $1.50; parcel post 30 cents 
extra. Traps at ee prices, 
FREE 3 books in one (trapper’s euide. trap- 
per'’s supp aly re ". haeoer Ss game 
lawe). Tells how, w: nd where to tran; how to 
remove, prepare [thet pa Sng Neg Willsend you fur 
market reports, shipping tags and big book FREE—write today. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO., 205 Funsten Bidg. ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Larrest In the Wortd in Our Line. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Is your assurance of better tanning, 
workmanship and finish. It means 
longer wear, better style and real satisfac- 
tion. 


Hides Tanned 


and made into Coats, Robes and Rugs. 
Quick service. Reasonable prices. 


FREE oc;'sc: Zeomins Toc 
DES MOINES TANNING 60, 


Write Today 
Dept. C DES MOINES, IOWA 


HIDES TANNED 


We save you fully 50 per cent when you ship us a 
cow or horse hide to be made u up ina coat or robe 
for you. Write today for free catalog, giv- 
ing prices and all information. Address 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


102 Market &t., DES MOINES, IOWA 
We BUY 11,000 SATISFIED ores 































































We Will Tan 
and make your own — 
and furs into — > 
etc., and save you big money. work is 
guaranteed. Write for our Tanning Catalogue. 


OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO. 
728 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb. 


EAR, ALUMINUM SHOES 


OVERLAND 

fatety Save Money and Prevent Sickness 

Water-proof, Rust-proof, 

Rot-proof. Warmin winter ,cool 
in summer. Weight about the 
same as an all-leather work shoe. 
Will outwear several pairso fleath- 
er, rubber or wood soled shoes. 
No metaltouches you. Thick felt 
insole. Comfortableto wear. Keep 
the feet in good condition. Best 
by test for all workin any weather. 
MONEY BACKif shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Write 
for FREE booklet which shows 
styles, gives prices add tells how to order. A posta! bringsit. 


OVERLAND SHOE CO, Dept. 27 Racine, Wis. 
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Boys’ Corner} 




















This department ix for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 


farm animals—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostady 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question. or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 








Measuring Probiems 


Every farm boy should know how to 
estimate the weight of hay, grains, 
and feeds by measuring. Suppose some 
day that you move on a farm, and the 
fellow who is leaving wants to sell you 
a stack of hay, and that it is not con- 
venient for either of you to weigh it. 
You should have some reliable way of 
measuring. The following is good, and 
I suggest that you try it out for the 
sake of practice, on the hay stack at 
home. 

First find the number of cubic feet 
in the stack. This would of course be 
easy if the stack were a periect rect- 
angle. Most stacks, however, taper-up 
to a rounding point. In measuring such 
a stack, the first thing is to find the 
width in feet, the length in feet, and 
the distance over in feet. To find the 
“over,” you measure from the ground 
on one side to the ground on the other 
side after you have thrown the tape- 
line, or whatever it is you are measur- 
ing with, over the top. Then you mul- 
tiply the length by the width by the 
over. Then you take 25 per cent of 
that result in case the stack tapers 
very rapidly. In case it tapers very 
slowly and is almost rectangular in 
s' ape, you take 37 per cent of the re- 
sult. If it is just the ordinary hay 
stack with an average taper, take 31 
per cent of the result. After you rat 
found the number of cubic feet in the 
stack, divide by 520. This gives the 
number of tors. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, after it has been standing five 
ordinary mixed hay 
runs about 520 cubic feet to the ton. 
After first being stacked, it takes al- 
most 600 cubic feet to make a ten. 
Timothy hay, after it has stood for 


' some time, may settle so that it will 





take only 426 cubic feet to make a ton. 
With ordinary hay, I think it best to 
figure on about 520 cubic feet to the 
ton. 

Now I will give you a problem in hay 
measuring to see if you have under- 
stood this explanation. A hay stack is 
14 feet wide, 20 feet long, and the over 
is 34.2 feet. After looking at the stack, 
you decide that it has about the aver- 
age taper, and that therefore you ought 
to take 31 per cent of the result of 
multiplying the width by the length 
by the over. If this hay is ordinary 
mixed hay such as takes 520 cubic feet 
to make a ton, how many tons are 
there in the stack? 

Suppose your corn crib is half full, 
and you are feeding hogs, and you 
wonder as to whether or not you are 
going to run out of corn. You know 
about how much your hogs are eating 
every day, but you don’t know how 
much corn there is in your crib. 

Measuring corn is easy. 


feet by the height in feet, and divide 
the result by 2.5 if your corn is a little 
sappy, or by 2.25 if it is well dried. 

Suppose you have a crib 8 feet wide, 
30 fe@®t long and 12 feet high, filled 
with rather sappy corn. How many 
bushels are there in it? 

Oats are measured in a different way 
than ear corn. It only takes 1.25 cubic 
feet to make a bushel of oats. There- 
fore multiply the length of the oats 
bin in feet by the height in feet by the 
width in feet, and divide by 1.25. Sup- 
pose you have a bin of oats 6 feet by 
8 feet by 4 feet. How many bushels 
are there? 

Suppose that by reading Wallaces’ 
Farmer you have come to the conclu- 
sion that you should feed your cow an 
average daily ration of five pounds of 
corn meal, one pound of oats, one 
pound of oil meal, one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal and one pound of bran. 
You do not have any scales, but only 
a quart measure, Under such condi- 
tions, it will help you to know that a 
quart of cornmeal weighs 1.5 pounds, 
of cottonseed meal 1.5 pounds, of oil 
meal 1.1 pounds, of whole oats 1 pound 
and of bran one-half pound. With the 
figures as I have given them, how 
many quarts of each of the feeds would 
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| you give in orcer to secure the desired } 


weights? 

I have given you four problems, one {4 
dealing with hay, one with ear corn, 
with feed. Ail 
of you who send in the correct answers 
<n to the Wallaces’ 
Farmer office by Thursday, November 
will have your names put on the 
Honor Roll, which wiil be published 
in the issue of December 4th. You can 
send in your answers on a postcard. 
Number the problems, 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
and give only your final results, name 
and address. 





Sorghum Hay Sometimes 
Poisonous 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In your issue of September llth, I 


find an article on poison from cane or 


which concludes with 
“The dried sorghum 
seems to be 


sorghum hay, 
this sentence: 


or cane hay, however, 
perfectly safe.” 

The idea that drying poisonous sor- 
ghum and kafir corn destroys the in- 
jurious substance is ~widespread and 
erroneous. .Many animais have died 
from eating the dried fodder. A sam- 
ple examined -in the department. of 
chemistry of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College last year, and found 
to contain much of the substance that 
yields hydrocyanic acid, still contains 
a large amount of it. I may also add 
that preserving in the silo does not de- 
stroy the poisonous substance. 

These facts show that it is of the 
highest iniportanece to use only well 
matured crops of these plants for eith- 
er fodder or ensilage. In the case of 
ensilage, the material being cut up and 
mixed to a greater or less extent, the 
danger cf getting a fatal dose is di- 
minished, as very frequently only a 
part of the plants are poisonous. The 
same consideration applies to a less 
extent to fodder, in that the fodder 
from different hills may become inter- 
mingled, end there is at le-st some 
chance that the poisonous parts will 
be distributed to a certain extent all 
through the non-poisonous. 

J. T. WILLARD. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 








We have had no com- 


Remarks: 


such a conclusion.” 


—~ 


pizint of sorghum hay 


tle, but complaints of ‘ conan tt 
grcen sorghum are not all os 
Since the hay is much more ¢ > MonIy 
fed than the green soreh Im, we mg 
concluded that there is something 
about drying the sorghu: 1 plant wiley 


makes it relatively non-no 


Sonous, 
Builetin No. 77, of the Nebraska sta 
tion, seems to confirm this view: é 
“Even dried plants may contain 4 
very large amount of combined prusaig 
acid. ‘We should expect that such 4 
fodder would be as fatai to stock after 
curing aS when standing in the field. 


Experience, however, seems to prove 
tike contrary. Enzyms rapidly become 

inactive when dried in th Presence of 
silted substances, as Mr, A a 
Woeds, chief of the division of Diant 
pathology, informs the writer, [p oth- 
er words, the substance Capable of 
breaking up the glucoside into prussic 
acid and cther compounds is no longer 


active. This now is confirmed by the 
following experiment: One hundred 
grams of kafir corn were ground in ths 


vegetable cutter; of this, one-half was 
mixed with 200 ce. of water ang ate 
lewed to dry. The sie half wag 
nixed with 200 cc. of water extract of 
green sorghum le-ves. After a; vying, 
this .samp'e..yielded on analysis only 
one-haif ary much prussic acid as the 
sample that .had been treated with 
water only. - This signifies that the 
enzym from the fresh leaves had liber. 
ated a considerable amount of acid, 
In this case the acid had escaped in 
the atmosphere; in cases of poisoning 
the enzym allows the poison to enter 
the system of the animal. 

“Well cured kafir corn containing a 
large amount of prussic acid was fed 
to several animals. In no case could 
any symptoms of prussic acid poison. 
ing be observed, although one. animal 
consumed material représentmg 12 
grams of combined prussic acid. One 
third cf this amount of free acid ig 
highly dangercus. in concluding this 
phase of the subject, we do not wish 
to put ourselves on record as stating 
that plants become harmiess on dry- 
ing. We can, however, state that there 
is at hand strong evidence pointing to 








Profits-Reduces Work. 


Write for free catalog and find out how The Heider 


Tractor is 


made. How easy it works. How cheap to run. 


Why it’s yy satisfaction and increasing profits on hun- 
rms | why you should have 
of farming an: 


penal 


one to reduce 
and to solve your hired help 


Can Be Operated With 


Kerosene Gasolene or Motor Spirit 
Does the Work of 8 Horses and Costs Less 


It’s a real one man tractor. 
the place of iy oes horses and one. extra man. 


Weighs 5,000 pounds. It takes 
Will do 
id or belt. .work at the lowest possible 
ylinder heavy ¢cuty motor.. The 


waicn every 


B experiments. . Let us prove that the Heider & 


e best. Write today. 


Heider Manufacturing Co. 
545 Main St., Carroll, Iowa. 








or jar out, even if tipped ever. 
manties. Will furnish 300 





The Coleman Lamp Co. 


OLEMAN GAS LANTERN 


A solidly-made, sure-burning lantern—built 
to stand all the bard knocks of after-dark 
farm-work, dairy-work, feed-work. garage- 
work, etc. No wicks to trim. no chimneys 
to clean, no greasy ol!-smell, smoke or soot. 
Makes and burns its own gas. FILL IT ONLY ONCE 
AWEEK—CLEAN IT ONLY ONCE A YEAR. Absolutely danger 
proof—can't explode, can’t spill, can“t clog up—will not b’ow 
ts made with two extra sireng 
candle power of 
good, strong, brilliant light. ‘More light then 20 
oil lanterns’ at a cost of only ¢c per hour. 


218 N, St. Francis Ave. 
1032 Summit Si., Tare oon 















Make Lots of Money this Winter 
Fee Coleman Lanterns to your neigh 
. Call on them evenings and demon 
otane. Every farmer needs one. per 
lantern its own salesman. Show jt an 
= itself. Experience not necesety 
work with big profits. Have agents 
high a8 $40 and Wiesu an we. wane 
Field hardly touched. Exclasive jee 
tory. We back you up. ass! ist you ands - 
you how to win. Success assured fro! 
ae start. Send today for catalog and wheiesale price 
296 £, 6th St., ST. PAUL, 
425 Akard St. ALAS 
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praciialef effivient and durable Pank Heater manuf 


torily are 

{ Professor of Animal Hussandry, lows State College, 

sot a Hester early. Write at once for Mlustrated circulars ard desley 8. i 
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DON’T WASTE GRAIN 


SAVE 1f this winter b 
for your stock with Coa 
COW BOY TANK HEATER 


+ Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable Sis, | 
ashes removed without 


Fa Absolutely Befei eine ane 
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bing fire; in 2 months 
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On Trial ° 
\9 Weeks FREE 


“Golden Rule” Plan to shi 

my separators on Free Tria 
Nothing like this has ever been’ 
done before. I ask you to pay no 
deposit, give no security. Vil trust you to give 
he famous Milwaukee Sanitary a good two 

k’s test. Then, after that, if you want to bu: 
separator—just pay me the low ocgsin price i ask 
you—or return separator at my ———— 

Besides being the best Separator Off capes 


4 Coy DO? 


ee Ml S YEARS) 
Is the only aif Sanitary Separator. 
Runs easier—skims closer. 
Has aluminum —_ non-rusting, 
te eable, -balancing. 





Cleaned without wire, » 
“_it grows with your herd”’ 
Instead of buying new Favs mn 
when your herd inereases, ry ay 
larger bowl, Capacities 500, 750, 9001 
Take me at my word. Write for full 
details of my remarkable offer. See 
if 1 don’t send y EE a Milwaukee” 
for free use. Me personally 
wiLLis 


S COLLINS, President 
ILWAUKES SEPARATOR 20. 


Bee Sixth Street Milwaukeo, Wis. 4) 


Raise Your Calves 
Without Milk) 


Let Blatehford’s 
Calf Meal take the 
place of milk in 
raising your calves. 
Costs fess than half 
as much and the 
calves are stronger, 
bigger - boned and 
healthier. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known as the 
comple! c milk substitute 
since the year It 
prevents scouring and 
contains jost the ingre- 
dients necessary to pro- 
mote early maturity. 

Sold bg your dealer or 
direct from the maker. 


Write for Actual Figures 


Send your name and Re ene ve h figures that 
show the possibilities for making moncy trom your calves 


Blatchford Calf Meat Factory, Dept 4508 Waukegan, Il. 
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; and 400 pounds of bran. 
| pound of this mixture should be fed 








Tells you 

allthereisto @ 

know about pres- — 
ent-day silage feed- 

ing—how to build silos. & 
Gives reliable and unbiased 
facts (we do not sell silos) on 
every silo built—home made— 
stave, hoop and octagonal silos— 
pit, brick, tile, cement, concrete silos 
-—all modifications. Also covers 
every crop used for silage—4l of them. 
Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 
—better than former copies used as text 
books in colleges. Copyrighted Novem- 
ber, 1914. Ten page index. We send it 
for 10¢c coin or stamps. Send for this 


Silver’s “Ohio” } 
Silo Fillers | 


Write for catalog ap, booklet 
“Silo Fill which 


Bey Silver Mfg. Co. ; 
308 Broadway, Salem, O. bd 








EVERY BREEDER 
EVERY DAIRYMAN 


should know ali about the 
real merit and success of 


For 25 years this treatment 
mhas proven its claims and 
Sy served its pxtrons with suc- 

. Best known breeders 


Simals receivirg 
mrt ig and they willnot be afflicted 
wi @ disease 
IN: STOCK Keeps stock in perfect 
: I health. The medicine is fed 
in salt or bran requiring no other atten‘ion. 
When writing for our free booklet state number and 
kind of animals and their general brecding condition, 
and we will be able to give you valuabic advice. 


H.W. KELLOGG €0., 952 Carrell Ave., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 


ence to this department. Questions cone erning dairy 
Management will be c heerfully answered. 




















Dairy Rations 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a balanced ration 
for my milk cows. I have plenty of 
silage, and will have to buy the rest 
of the feed at the following prices: 
Cottonseed hulls, $8 a ton; alfalfa hay, 
$17 a ton; bran, $25 a ton; cottonseed 
meal, $29 a ton; corn, 95 cents per 
bushel; oats, 53 cents per bushel. 
What is the feeding value of cotten- 
seed hulls? I have never fed any nor 
seen any. Do they take the place of 
hay to any extent? Can they be used 
any way in feeding hogs?” 

For his roughage we suggest that 
our correspondent depend for the most 
part on silage. He might feed in ad- 
dition five or ten pounds of cottonseed 
hulls and three or four pounds of al- 


falfa hay, but both feeds at the prices 
quoted are rather high. The southern 
experiment stations generally reckon 
cottonseed hulls to be about equal in 
feeding value to oat straw, and not 
quite so good as cane hay or corn sto- 
ver. Alfalfa hay at $17 a ton is a 
much more expensive source of pro- 
tein than cottonseed meal at $29 a 
ton. In addition to a roughage ration 
consisting mostly of silage with just 
enough cottonseed hulls and alfalfa 
hay to give some dry roughage, we 
suggest that our correspondent feed a 
grain mixture of 300 pounds of corn 
meal, 150 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
About one 


for every three or four pounds of milk 


| produced, the exact amount depending 


on the appetites of the cows and how 


| far along they are in their lactation 


period. Bran at $25 a ton is high, but 


| even at such a price it is a better buy 
| than corn at 95 cents a bushel or oats 
| at 53 cents. 

never be fed to hogs. ~ 


Cottonseed hulls should 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What will make the cheapest bal- 
anced ration for dairy cows with the 
feeds available as follows: We have 
plenty of good timothy hay, wheat 
straw and corn fodder which we expect 
We have corn which will 
75 cents per bushel, 
and bran purchased at $1.45 and shorts 
at $1.70. Oil meal is quoted at $1.75, 
cottonseed meal at $1.55, and alfalfa 
hay at from $18.50 to $20 per ton. Soy 
beans, cowpeas and clover hay can not 
be had. I notice that your correspond- 
ents usually quote prices much lower 
than we have to pay. We seil our but- 
ter for 30 cents per pound the year 
around.” 


With feed prices as quoted, we do 


' not see how our correspondent can 


make much money unless he has un- 
usually good cows. If he has ordinary 
cows he can not produce a pound of 
butter-fat for a feed cost of less than 
30 cents. 

With feed prices as mentioned, it 
will probably pay our correspondent to 
buy enough alfalfa hay at $20 a ton so 
that he can feed his average cow eight 
or ten pounds daily throughout the 
winter. If cur correspondent feeds his 
cows a roughage ration composed haif 
of alfalfa and half of timothy. wheat 
straw and shredded fodder, we wouid 
advise him to use some such grain 
mixture as cornmeal, 500 pounds; cot- 
tonseed meal, 200 pounds, and bran, 
100 pounds. Of this mixture we would 
feed one pound for each three or four 
pounds of milk produced, the exact 
proportion depending on the individ- 
uality of the cow and the stage of the 
lactation period. If our correspondent 
decides not to buy alfalfa, but depends 
entirely for roughage on_ timothy, 
straw and shredded corn stover, he 
should use some such grain mixture as 
corn, 250 pounds; cottonseed meal, 150 
pounds; oil meal, 100 pounds, and 
bran, 100 pounds. He can increase the 
proportion of bran if the grain feed 
seems too concentrated. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

*We have fifteen cows that will be- 
come fresh between December ist and 
March Ist. For feed there is an abun- 


‘dance of midland hay, oats, wheat and 


bariey straw. We-have enough fodder 





corn with corn in it to last about nine- 
ty days. We have corn on hand and 
can get barley at 50 cents and oats at 
38 cents. Bran is $26 a ton and oil 
meal $40. I have a carload of alfalfa 
hay down on my farm in Kansas, that 
is bleached too badly to sell well on 
the market. To bale, haul and ship 
this hay will cost about $10 per ton. 
Grinding, hauling and freight will cost 
about $13 per ton. What can I afford 
to take for this hay at Emporia? Will 
you please suggest a ration for me? 
The cows are all grade Guernseys.” 

Unless our correspondent can buy 
clover. hay for $14 or less a ton, or al- 
falfa hay for $18 or less a ton, we sug- 
gest that he ship his Kansas hay to his 
Minnesota farm. We are assuming 
that it would not bring more than $5 
or $6 per ton on the market in Kan- 
sas. This hay is probably pretty fair 
feed, and we suggest that our corre- 
spondent, in case he decides to use it, 
feed it at the rate of about 15 pounds 
per cow daily, together with what mid- 
land hay, straw and corn fodder the 
cows care to eat. For a grain mixture 
we suggest five parts of corn and two 
parts of oil meal. One or two parts of 
bran might be added to the mixture, 
but at $26 a ton we doubt if it is ad- 
visable. Barley and qats might be sub- 
stituted for part of the corn, but at the 
prices quoted we suspect that the corn 
is cheaper pound for pound. To light- 
en up the corn and oil meal mixture, 
our correspondent might find it advis- 
able to mix some chaffed alfalfa hay in 
with it. As a general rule, about one 
pound of grain shouid be fed for each 
three or four pounds of milk produced. 
After calving, a rather light grain ra- 
tion should be fed for a week or so, 
and the amount then gradually in- 
creased day by day as long as the milk 
flow increases accordingly. 

With feed prices as quoted, and with 
butter-fat prices as they generaily pre- 
vail over the corn belt, it is difficult to 
make much money dairying. 





Failure to Come in Heat 


A New York correspondent writes: 


“T have a two-year-old heifer which 
had a calf last spring, and has not been 
in heat since. She is doing well, and 
gives plenty of milk. If any reader 
knows what to do to bring this heifer 
in heat, I would like to hear from 
him.” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
feed this heifer abundantly. A good 
grain mixture is two parts of corn, two 
parts of bran, one part of oats, and one 
part of oil meal. If, after being fed 
abundantly for two or three months, 
the heifer still fails to come in heat, 
the probabilities are that something is 
wrong with her generative organs. If 


she is a valuable heifer, our corre- 
spondent might call in a veterinarian 
to examine her. Otherwise the chances 
are that he had best fatten her up and 
sell her to the butcher. 


Co-Operative Creameries 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of September 11th, a 
party living in southwestern Iowa 
asks about codperative creamery 
building. Your article in reply is good 
*in some ways, but as to borrowing 
the capital to start with, it will if 
most cases cause its downfall. There 
have been three failures here under 
such a beginning, and old stockholders 
when we began talking creamery, were 
ready to run for the woods. They are 
mostiy renters here, and the central- 
ized creameries were robbing us, as 
we had to ship our cream, and of 
course it was in poor condition, as 
everybody’s cream was mixed togeth- 
er. So we decided to see what could 
be done. A few farmers went around 
and saw the people. Most were in 
favor of trying it, but there were a 
few doubting Thomases. A meeting 
was called and a committee appointed 
to see if enough shares could be sold 
to raise the required amount of capi- 
tal to put our creamery in running or- 
der. This was soon done, at $50 per 
share, cash or bankable note. When 
our creamery was ready, we had a 
couple of hundred dollars left in the 
treasury. 

Some of the doubting,ones said it 
would Only run a short time. We are 
still running, however, and are proud 
of our creamery, as we have received 
a splendid price right from the start, 
and have received a dividend of 10 
per cent on our stock as outsiders sell 





to us. As to not taking in business 
men is perhaps all right. We did, and 
they are as interested and as proud of 
. what has been done as we farmers 
| who sell the cream. 

But. by all means start in out of 
debt. It is just as easy to pay for 
the stock at the start as to pay inter- 
est, and is more encouraging. Be sure 


“| to get a good butter-maker, and then 


| deliver good, clean, sweet cream. If 
| you don’t, and he should set your 
cream out, saying he can’t use it, don’t 
| get sore—if you have a man who un- 
derstands his business, as no man 
can make good butter from poor 
cream. Here each party hauis his 
own cream, so there is no excuse to 
be made for poor cream, as it is in 
your own can. Three or four neigh- 
bors take turns, so we only have to 
go once a week. 

It is a good pian to go and look over 
a few creameries. We could have 
saved at least $1,000 if we had looked 
over other plants first, but we are all 
well pleased, and have only had three 
or four knockers, and their stock was 
bought by other members. 

I am always glad to see the farmers 
get together and then stick together. 
By all means don’t nibble at the other 
fellow’s bait of a higher test and a 
cent or two more on a pound of but- 
ter-fat. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





Northern Iowa. 
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Greatest Farm Library 
—the Wonderful New 


Agricuiturai Department bo Netins—they have sorted th 
out every important, helpful p: ar aeT Rp hand on ly such paragrs 
lest Enctish, Then ‘they beve c'zssific 


vardof Agricuiture, and hie successor, Hoa. J. D. 
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bigger, better crops and more profits. 
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Telegram for the Free Builetin 
Guard yccr animals from the Foo 
ease. Don’t caught. This free Balietins jack printee— 

may save you thousands of dollars. Send coupon now, ? 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Pd 
Dept. 4568 Garden City, N.Y wo 
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United States Govetnment 


again has core to the rescue of the suffering farmers. How much 
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Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
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Disease — How to Fight It—How to Pre- 


— Write — Quick — for a Copy of 


Latest Manual FREE 


Save your herds! Dor’t wait a minute. Tear off and mai! 
the coupon — or telegraph us for latest FREE 20-page farm emer- 
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ail known facts—the latest information—from authoritative sources. 
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24 sq. ft. of trac- 
tive surface. A 
better grip; more 
power; less pres- 
sure per sq. in. 


thana horse's hoof. 














Get our Catalog 
F.G. 150 and find 
out the difference 
between the 
CATERPILLAR 
and round wheel 
tractors. 












GOOD D MEN WANTED 


at once to learn the auto business. Big future “or you or 
anyone who makes himself an autoexpert Youlearn here 
by doing the work yourself. Lifetiume opportunity to learn 
the highest and most expensive auto work ever given 

Omaha's NEW Auto Training College, the largest ofits kind 
in the west. conducted by expenenced Automobile men of 
Omaha, giving the highest and | finest practica! auto train- 
found any- 


where Experi- enced repair- 
men come and take exactly 
same course to become ex- 
perts. Weteach expert work. 
You get higher training hete 
than you ca at any regular 


auto repair Cellege shop we have 
equipment that they don’t have, and intructors who teach 
you principles that they don’t even 

$900 to $3,000 a YEAR, Salary or Bus. Profits 
in Repairshop or Garage, or as Selesmen Factory Testers, 
Chauffeurs, Repairmen, Starter Experts or Garage Manager. 
If ever you are going to make a change to get into a aioe r 
Paying and more pleasant line of work DO IT NOW, che 
opportunities are the best now that they have ever been. 
Take our wonderful training course now unt! you are com- 
petent, and then go right intothe automobile business from 
here. Positions now open needing capable men, and we 
want some good men at once to take up this work. 

Special $50 course in Elec Starting & Tractioneering FREE 
with regularcourse Learn here in 6 wks ormore. Tuition 
small Life scholarship “ork easy andinteresting Many 
make expenses while learning. Free catalog at once. 


American Auto College,303, Auto Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

















Save draft—save repairs 

Don't rut roads or fields. Send todey for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 im St., Quincy, Il. 








If You Want a Sq 
Deal Write Us 


We want you to know about 
Square Deal Fence; why it’s 
better, why 3 will last 


We prepare the 
Graw it into wire — 
YW make it into fence that 
will last. We will als> send 
land owners FREE (if you 
have not had a co = 
tor whic . 
armi . 






































; + Gn d up 
Made from toug 
ity ont Spring “y- Er Heav- 
vanizi y our 

cial Analysis Treatment. Strong can) 

hold wires firmly. No slipping—no sagging. 

Over 100 style® for every use. Also lawn fences 
and gates. Buy direct from mill—buy from 
Birmingham, the new heart of steol industry. WE 
Write for catalogue, en and prices, 


E. Birmingham 


Fence — ope 











EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 
for our Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence. Many big values are offered. Sold direct to 
the Farmer saving you the Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. +> 


Lawn Fence 6c. a foot. Barbed FES: 
Wire $1.46 per 80-rod Spool. F==: 
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Our Experience Corner 


In this column we want our readers to give us the 
benefit of their practical farm experience. We want 
good practical experience but not a word of theorct- 
ical discussion. 

Write it out in your own way and get your letter 
to us promptly after a request for information is 
made. Don't mind grammar and punctuation: we 
will take care of that. If any of our readers want 
experiences of other readers we will be glad to give 
space to a general discussion of the topic in this de- 
param ent. 

















Mee Tight Gates Which dn 
Cattle Through 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An lowa correspondent wants to 
know of a method for fencing a yard 
that will keep the hogs in, but allow 
horses and cattle the run of an ad- 
joining field. 

Your correspondent should 
round post. or timber six or 
and eight 


get a 
seven 
or ten 
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Ht Spa Zit tn bai De. 
The Roiler Turns the dias Back. 


feet long. Fasten an iron pin in the 
center at each end, to fit in holes in 
posts at each end of gate. The tim- 
ber should be sixteen or eighteen inch- 
with a board under 
it. When the hogs or pigs attempt to 
get over, the round timber turns them 
back. Horses or cattle will get over 
and not scratch their legs. 
A. C. 

I}linois. 


GARVIN. 
Marshall County, 


To Wallaces’ Parmer: 

Your Iowa correspondent who wants 
to keep his hogs in a yard and let the 
cattle and horses out should make a 
smooth roller eight or ten inches in 
diameter and pin it between the gate 
posts so it will turn easily, about as 
high from the ground as the cattle can 
step over it. Then fill in the space 
under the roller with boards. When 
the hogs try to get out, the roller turns 
and they come back on the same side 
of the fence. MARION SHIVES. 

Illinois. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A gate which will keep hogs in a 
yard, but allow horses and cattle the 
run of an adjoining field is easy to 
At the gate where he wishes 
his horses and cattle to pass through, 
spike a 2x6, a little longer than the 
gate. Below this nail on one-inch 
boards. The 2x6 should be twenty- 
three inches from the ground. Horses 
and cattle will pass over with ease in 
a few days, but hogs will be he'd back. 

FRANK LUEDKE. 


Shelby County, Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are two methods of fencing 
so that hogs can not run in an adjoin- 
ing field, and cattle and horses may. 
Make a narrow gap, about four feet. 
Across this have a tight, strong wood- 
en fence about twenty-two inches high. 
Horses and cattle will soon learn to 
step over this, and hogs will not bother 
unless they are especially active. It 
may take a few lessons to teach stock 
to use such a gap. 

For the other, take four two-inch 
bridge planks, twelve or more inches 
in width; place these on edge about 
six inches apart, and spike a short 
piece on each end. If this is then put 
across the gap with the boards on 
edge, the horses and cattle can step 
over one board or more at a time, 
while a hog’s legs are not long enough 


to reach the ground between boards. 


If the horses are large, it will take 
more than a4 six-inch crack between 
boards. s. 3. 

Warren County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue, an Iowa corre- 
spondent asks for-a method for fenc- 
ing a yard which will keep the hogs in 
but will let the horses and cattle have 
the run of an adjoining field. The 
place in which the horses and cattle 
are to go through should be boarded 
up tight eighteen inches high. Back 
of this put in two more panels eighteen 
inches high, and of sufficient width te 
allow hogs to pass through without be- 
ing able to turn around. The last panel 
should be .a foot shorter at each end. 
In a short time the horses and cattle 














| for me. 





learn to step over these panels, but 
the hogs, for lack of space to turn in— 
so they can’t jump—will be unable to 
get through. I have tried this method 
and have found it to work very satis- 
factorily. 

E. B. WARD. 


Holt County, Missouri. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A correspondent wants a pian to 
keep hogs in and let other stock out. 
Have two stout posts in the fence row 
six or eight feet apart. Board up 
about sixteen inches high; then put a 
stout piece (a round pole is prefer- 
able) on top. Now set two short posts 
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Cattle Learn to Step Over. 


eighteen inches from the fence 
where the hogs are to be 
kept. These posts should be about 
sixteen inches high, and they also 
should have a pole on top, making it 
the same height as the first, or about 
twenty-one or twenty-two inches high. 
If the cattle are large, this might be 
made two feet high. The pole that is 
fastened to the fence posts should be 
on the side next to the short fence, so 
when the hogs go in between they can 
not jump over the fence. 
C. F. HEWITT. 

Iowa. 


about 
on the side 


Louisa County, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the righthand post, dig a ditch 
two feet deep and as wide as your 
heaviest hog measures across the hips. 
Sixteen feet either way from the bot- 
tom of ditch let the ditch cease, to a 
slant level with the field. Nail your 
gateway sixteen inches high at post A 
and. two and one-half feet high at the 
opposite post. Your hogs, seeing the 
low gate guard, will attempt to cross 
it by going to one end of the ditch and 
running the length of the same. When 
the hog gets to the deepest part of the 
ditch he is three feet four inches lower 
than the top of the lowest part of the 
guard, and is unable to arise from the 
narrow ditch at this point. When he 
arrives at the end of the ditch, he is 
opposite the field fence. He will not 
run the length of the ditch many times 
until he gives it up. Wall the sides of 
the ditch with boards. 

E. B. HOWARD. 

Story County, Iowa. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The following is a plan of a gate 
that will turn hogs but let cattle and 
horses through, which has worked well 
Set two posts about four feet 
apart. About twenty-one inches from 
the ground nail a 2x8 across them. Set 
two more posts about fourteen inches 
from these, and nail another 2x8 across 
them. Then the stock, in passing, will 
step in between them, which the hog 
can not do; and it is too high for him 
to jump over. A. KELLEY. 

Webster County, Missouri. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of October 30th, an 
Iowa correspondent asks for a method 
of fencing a yard which will keep the 
hogs in, but allow horses and cattle to 
run in an adjoining field. On our farm 
in southwest Missouri we have been 
using a device of this kind for several 
years with entire satisfaction. It is il- 
lustrated in the accompanying dia- 


FENCE 














FENCE 


gram. AA represents a kind of box 
inserted in the fence. The fences are 
ordinary stock fences. The sides of 
the box marked AA are about two feet 
high, and the box is about two and a 
half feet square. Of course, it has no 
bottom in it, but has a post at each 
corner. 

The cattle and horses have no diffi- 
culty in stepping over the two parti- 
tions, but the hogs do not attempt it. 
Sometimes a hog gets his front feet 
on the first partition, but the presence 
of the second one beyond prevents him 
from attempting to cross the first one. 

W. J. SPILLMAN. 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture. 








Get the 


Right Pump 
First 


hen you won’t spend mone 
the one that failed. =e 





Al ling out 
We make over 300 types of pumps —one 


every purpose. ‘Tell us what y: na ania 


pump for, and we will suggest the ¢ that 
will serve you best. Write Mr. Go, care 
af Consultation Department. His ca. 
s free. It may save you many dollars. 
days of wasted time. ans and 
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‘RELIABLE. 














We specialize on pumps. Our 


vig 70-aecr 
turns out more pumps than an on * spats factory 
the country. And this multiplied output men 
greater efliciency and a lower cost to vou Sefean 
you buy any pump, look up the Goulds deuler om 
your town. ae 

Write for Free Book — 

A little volume of pointers on **W, 


ply 


for the Country Heme,” illustrate: ed wi an pic Hh | 


and diagrams. Te IIs how to hay 
running water on the furm. Ssh : 


for it. la 
THE —_ MFG. co. 5 
ws all Street \ i 
Seneca’ FALLS. N.Y. 
The Largest Manufacturers ©}< 
of Pumps for Every Purpose yom 


















You How To : 

i MAKE YOUR CAR GO 
FASTER AND EASIER 
AND LAST LONGER 


Friction uses up engine power, slows down 
2 your car, and wears it out. Cut down fric- 
= tion to the limit. speed up your car and save 
repairs by using Dixon’s Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
Grease, No. 677 and other Dixon 
% Graphite Auto Lubricants. The 
® graphite stays in the bearings, prevents 
2 heating, noise and wear, and lengthens the 
life and increases tbe mileage of your 
A car. Write today for the hook, ‘Lubri- 
“a cating The Motor,” No. 46, telling the 

® best lubricant for every auto bearing. 


Made in aes aa N.J., 
the ps 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
FST. 1827 




















Howit can effect your stock 
and dairy eee cid’ - full 
in Prof. King’s Book nti- 
lation.”? Let us mail me a 
copy with our catalog of 
and King Sanitary 


KING AERATORS Ventilating System 


—the practical and scientific system for kee ping 
proper amount of fresh air in the entire bara Milk 
cows give better yield—stock gain in weig 
creased profits more than pay bac Bisco 
today for books. Enclose eet to cover pc d 
cking for Prof. King’s Boo! ithasalwayscold 
et Catalog is free. pees 
King Ventilating Co.,1166 Cedar St. Owatonna, Mina. 
Formerly Galvanized Steel Cupola Co. 
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WITTE E Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Stationary, oroniron base) and Mounted 
Styles, Long-wearing, se separable, semi-stecl cy ine 
ders and pistons; automobile os aged pers 
shift; ee valves; variable s; an 
merits without which LC ales 


60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year G Guaranty 
Cash or Easy Appt = Why pay doubl 
feo price, when the WITTE. costs 
80 little andsaves you all the risk? 
Rew Book Free. Tells you the ti 
fngas wolias mansfucturing ey 
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~ Sout African Farming 


Farmer: 


To Wa! : : 
South Airica is divided into five dis- 
South 

tinct states oF provinces, namely, the 

Transvaal, the Orange Free State, Na- 


tal, Cape Province, and Rhodesia, all 
, h excepting the last mentioned 


of whic : 
what is known as the Union 


go to form 
of South Africa. ; 

The climate varies considerablo 
throughout these several provinces— 
those lying farthest north, such as the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State and Na- 
tal—being decidedly more tropical 
than the eastern and western province 
_which constitute the whole of the 
extreme southern region—a pretty ex- 
tensive area, which is about twelve to 
fifteen times the size of the state of 
Illinois. The annual precipitation over 
the entire country varies proportion- 
ately, those farthest from the equator 
and along the coast, such as Cape 
fown, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
etc, having a greater rainfall (about 
twenty-five to thirty inches being the 
ysual annual precipitation) than the 


jess fortunate areas of the interior, | 
which are subject to periodic drouths. | 


Curiously enough, around the coast of 


Cape Province and_ throughout the 
western province, the rainy season 
differs from that of the Transvaal, 
Natal and Orange Free State. The 
rainfall of the western province oc- 
curs between the months cf March 
and September—that is, during the 





winter, while the rainfall for the other 
states is spread over the summer 
months, October to March, and gener- 
ally occurs in the form of periodic 
storms, when as much as one to one 
and a half inches fall within an hour. 
The drouths usually spread over a 
period of six months or so, but occa- 
sionally go into years, when their se- 
verity means a distinct setback not 
only to agriculture, but also to com- 
merce as a whole. 
due to this scarcity of water over the 
western regions, also to the uncertain- 
ty of the rainfall over quite a number 
of areas, where ordinarily the precipi- 
tation is sufficient for carrying on suc- 
cessful agriculture, that the progress 
of farming generally has been sorely 
handicapped; but happily, within re- 
cent years, we have been able, by 
means of modern methods of scien- 
tific agriculture, to harness our great 
natural resources, and even now the 
annual production compares very fa- 
yorably in value with that of the gold 
mines, the output of which is the larg- 
est in the world. 

Irrigation and dry ‘land farming are 
making rapid strides in these semi- 
arid regions, with the resuit that the 
price of land is going up by leaps and 
bounds, and farmers as a whole are 
fast realizing the splendid possibilities 
of the soil, when sufficient water is 
supplied. Hundreds of dams are be- 
ing constructed all over the country; 
bore-holes are fast being sunk, and 
more frequent and intensive cuitiva- 
tion is resorted to than heretofore, 
with the result that farmers already 
are reaping the benefit not only of 
bumper yields, but also of a rapid in- 
crease in value of their land, which is 
anywhere between $200 and $390, and 
a great deal more in districts like 
that of Oudtshoorn. 


Rhodesia, lying farther south, enjoys | 


the unique pleasure of having its rain- 
fall spread evenly over the entire 
year, the total annual fal) being from 
22 to 30 inches, while the -climate is 
extremely uniform in character. 








It has been mainly | 





| difficult and expensive. 


The | 


Soil is wonderfully rich, both agricul- | 


turally and minerally, and ail that it 
Tequires is an energetic, methodical 
Colony of farmers to show what it is 
capable of producing. Ranching is car- 


ried on pretty extensively, and quite | 
Tecently the chartered company has | 


entered upon a gigantic ranching plan 
over some hundreds of thousands of 
acres, and have been busy for the past 
SX months or more in importing suit- 
able cdttle, such as Short-horns, Dev- 
ons, etc., which will eventually ercss 
With the hardy native breeds. 

This province produces, among otb- 
er things, a considerable quantity of 

odesian tobacco, corn, monkey-nuts 
end fruit—mostly citrus. As we- £0 





th her south, we find that the soil cf | 
€ inland portions of the provinces is | 


Somewhat of a caleareous nature, vary- 


g from sandy to clayey, and beirg |; 
specially rich in lime, phosphorus, | 


aid potash, although lacking some- 


th t in nitroven and humus. Along 
e Coast throughout the western 
Province; 


oll is extremely fertile, 


mostly of a dark rich color, and is the 
most intensively cultivated land in 


South Africa. ; 
W. A. K. MARKEL. 
South Africa. 


What is the Matter With the 
Country? 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

That is what I say. In your issue of 
September 25th is an excellent article 
on the same subject, and it has about 
the right kind of jingle to it. But since 


the writer is a Kansas correspondent, 
I might add a few thoughts frem one 
living nearer home. 

I like this subject because it strikes 
so near the hearthstone of so many 
Iowa homes, and if one does not live 
in the country, he is dependent, direct- 
ly or indirectly, upon the farmer for 
his existence. 

The country never showed the tiller 
of the soil, the stock raiser, or the 
farmer of any type, such- advantages 
as now. The roads are getting better, 
and with proper legislation and young 
men wno like to work, they will con- 
tinue to improve: ‘The schools are 
quite good, and until they are im- 
proved in the towns, we have no rea- 
son to complain. 
find after a little investigation that 
the children in the country school are 
graded the same as the children of the 
same age in the town school. It is ail 
bosh to talk of the school, club or 
church being the center of real life; 
they are only subordinates, or branch- 
es to the main tree—the home. 

The farmer would be greatly benefit- 
ed by saving his moving expenses and 
improving his own iarm. If the farm- 
er with a limited amount of help or 
the one with too much, would procure 
land suitable to his conditions, there 
would be less complaint about the help 
problem. 

The leaving of the farm in this coun- 
try (maybe not in others) seems to ve 
a fad—yes, a fad. You often notice 
that if one farmer buys a certain kind 
of machinery, the next year all of his 








neighbors have the same thing; or | 


when the automobiles come into the 
neighborhood, no one can be satisfied 
until he has one, too. And, again, 
some man says to his wife: “Say, 
wife, our income is $1,000 a year, and 
we can live in town for $950; so why 
not go to town?” And as a result, 
perhaps caused many of his neighbors 
to do likewise. So let us quit the fad 
business, and there will be more con- 
tented couniry homes. 
W. E. S. 


Dalias County, Iowa. 





Demand for Hard Wheat 
in Italy 
Foreign imports of corn into Italy 
have been almost paralyzed, although 
some loaded steamers have arrived at 
Genoa and Naples from North Amer- 


ica. Therefore, the principal factor in 
the development of such a trade is 
confined to the efficient organization 
of traffic, and to the codéperation of the 
Italian government especially regard- 
ing the “war risk” recently undertaken 
by the Government Insurance Com- 
pany. The matter of payment will be 
Nevertheless, 
success is probable. 

While there is no immediate need to 
import American wheat for bread mak- 
ing, it.is important that we should be 
in position to obtain it as a substitute 
for the hard wheat heretofore import- 
ed from Russia, the 
which has recently been forbidden: by 
the Russian government. This hard 
wheat is chiefly used for making mac- 
aroni and other pastes, and we are led 
to suppose that, once assured of the 
impcritation of such acommodity from 
the United States, tae Italian govern- 
ment will proceed to withdraw its de- 
cree forbidding the exportation of ali- 
mentary pastes from Italy. 

Prices on the italian markets for 
wheat do not show any activity; they 
remain caim and unchanged, and busi- 
ness goes on very slowly because of 
lack of ready cash. Prices of “frumen- 


| tone” (hard wheat) are decreasing on 


account of the expected good crop. The 
same can be said of rice, the exporta- 
tion of which is also forbidden.— 
Translated article from Nazione, of 
Florence, forwarded by Consul F. T. F. 
Dumont, by Consular Report. 


As they are now, we | 


exportation of | 








| company, therefore, is your logical market. 
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The Blue Valley 


Creamery 
is a PROTECTION 





to the Cream Producer 





You cream- producing Farmers ought 
to know that the Blue Valley Creamery Company, as a market for 
your butter-fat, offers you the most absolute protection for fu¥ 
profit, highest price and prompt pay. Such a reliable market as that 
is a great asset to you and your business because it allows you 


to sell direct and not through the middleman. 
element of uncertainty and does away with the necessity of divid- 


It cuts out all the 


ing your receipts with somebody else. 


When you figure out what ‘it costs. 


you to produce cream, the time and the money it costs you to 
care for your cows, why should you share your profits with any- 


body? 


When you add the middleman’s charges and profits to 


cost of maintenance and production, do you get enough money out of 
it to pay you for youx trouble? That's why we advise you to sell to the 
Biue Valley Creamery Company and get the maximum price and the maximum 


profit both of which are as sure as the rising of the sun. 


Any good busi- 


ness farmer will see the value of these facts at a glance. 


And another thing—some of you 


farmers who are making butter are operating along the lines 


of greatest resistance. 


You can make more money with far 
y 


less labor if you will sell your cream to us and let us make the butter 


than to attempt to make it and distribute it yourselves. 
money and if it isn’t well organized, it’s a waste and not a profit. 


Distribution costs 
Figure 


both of these points out in dollars and cents—get down to brass tacks— 
contrast the profits you make now with the profits you can make by 


dealing with us, and it will require no further argument from us. 


speak for themselves. 


Facts 


The Blue Valley Creamery System 


has a remarkably fine standing throughout America. 
the best butter and sells to the best trade. 


It makes 
It gets the best 


price for its butter and can afford to pay the best prices forcream. That 


There isn’t any other market 


that is anywhere near as good. And every can of cream you ship to a 


Blue Valley Creamery nets you your maximum profit. 


These statements 


being facts, what further argument is necessary? Write us today and 


get the detailed information. 


Better still—ship 


cream today and see how the trial results. 


-us a can of your 


You don’t stand to 


lose anything and you will make a discovery that will put money in your 
pocket, and turn present losses into full profit. 





How to Ship Your Cream toa 
Blue Valley Creamery 


OUR GUARANTEE 


You take no risk in shipping your can of cream 

to a Blue Valley Creamery. You are sure of the 
money for your cream and our binding guarantee 
insures the return of yourempty can. No farmer 
has ever failed to get his pay for his can of cream 
during all the years we have been in business, 
We are proud, and we think justly so, of this 
record, and it is worth a great deai to the farmer 
who is looking for a high price cream market 
and one that is at the same time rellable. 

We have thousands of letters on file in our 
offices from shippers. We'll send you copies on 
application. Each is a glowing recommendation 
of the Blue Valley System. 

Cream is always shipped by baggage or express 
and low shipping rates have been fixed for 5.8 and 
10 gallon cans. The shipping charge includes the 
return of your empty can. Ask your local ex- 
press agent or railroad agent ‘about rates to our 
nearest creamery. If he can’t give you the rates 
just drop us a postal card and we will see that 
he is informed. Our wagons meet a}! trains. 
Ship on any train that carries express or baggage, 

Write for printed shipping tags or use an ordi- 
nary shipping tag and address it to the nearest 
Blue Valley Creamery. Be sure your name and 
address is on the tag and turn the can over to 
the transportation company. We will do the rest. 

Write today, for our handsomely illustrated 
and interesting short story, entitled, “The Fable 
of the Cow.” It is free for the asking. 

Ship a can of cream to us today and 
try the Blue Valley System. Address 
our nearest creamery. 
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Blue Valley creameries are 
located in wholesale market centers where 
there are a number of railroads, thus enab- 
ling each creamery to get a large volume 
of cream within a reasonable shipping dis- 
tance and serve a large number of c-eam 
producers. Creameries are located at Chi- 
cago, Ill.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Sioux City, la.; Detroit, Mich.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Hastings, Neb.; Parsons, 
Kan.; Springfield, Ili.; Clinton, Hl; Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. Ours is a business creamery 
system built up to meet hand separator 
conditions, thereby paying highest prices 
for cream. Yours truly, 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 
P. 8.—Remember each Blue Valley Creamery always 
pays the same price to all. 
Oscar VALLSY CARAMERY CO. X: 
BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO., X-23 
| Gentlemen:—Send me Free, copy of “The I 
Fable of the Cow.” 
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Tobacco Growing in the 


Corn Belt 


A few years ago. George Absher, of 
Platte county, Missouri. gave up rais- 
ing wheat and corn as a monev crop, 
and began raising tobacco instead. 
This county is the northwestern 
part of state and not far from 
the Iowa Mr. Abscher considers 
his industry far more profit- 
able than the crops he formerly raised, 
and it is not unusual for him to plant 


in 
the 

line. 
tobacco 


h as twelve 
Some time ago we 


as hig acres. 


wrote to Mr. Ab- 
sher, requesting him to tell us in 
regard growing. He 
s that one year when he had twelve 
acres, he sold the crop at 20 cents per 
pound, and that out of the dozen acres 
his income amounted to $41,800, or $490 
acre. This 


more 


io his tobacco 


say 


his of nine 
09 pounds, and he is 
selling it for 20.5 cent which 
will bring him $220 ar This was 
unfavorable year, and the 
under 


an year crop 
acres yielced 16, 
Ss a pound, 
1 acre. 
an 


a 


returns 


however, 


are what he gets on an 
average. 

For tobaco, 
any kind of soil that 
ushels of wheat or 
‘orn will do. > arnt 


Mr. Absher 
will 
fitty 
no objection 
it should 
henetited 

» application of 

if the soil is a 
essent to plow 
early and fairly 
is dra ggzed or disked 
or ten days un- 
This is to in- 


says most 


bushels of 
. 
pe 


be 


j ial is 

‘or tobacco 

er this it 

ut once 
1 


Aft 
every 

transpianting time 
sure a good seed bed, 
ture, and to get the 
vicst the 


ed ty the 


ee 
k 


best of the weeds. 
will have germinat- 
time the main crop is 
set out, and tke harrowings will 
the weeds. 

Much emphasis is given 
plants. These 
raised much the seme as 
tomato plants. The beds 
the open along in laie 
early March. The plant 
sspeciaily good preparation; 
be rich and not on weedy 
One-inch hoercs are plaeccd 
edges, and a thin cotton 
ing stretched over this and 
tacked the edges of S 
This inereases the tempere2i 
bed and keeps it warmer 
cicth covering must be 
least once a week before 
transplanting. - This 
more hardy and 
stalky root growth. 
be sertitered thin'ty over the seed bed 
and +. htly covered with a rake. 

- Absher says when the plents have 
anaes as large as a man’s three iin- 
gers, that they should be transplanted 
to the main field in rows three feet 
and a half apart, and that the piants 
should be about sixteen inches apart 
the row. Transplanting is done in 
June, generally during the first half of 
the month, but this has to be gauged 
according to the season and the condi- 
tien of the plants. 

The crop is cultivated until the 
plants get too large. When about half 
the field is in bloom, Mr. Absher gces 
through and picks out all the ‘“but- 
tons” for bloom. Plants which are to 
preduce the seed for next year’s crop 
should be picked out about the time 
the button appears, and a strong ma- 
nila bag tied over the head to protect 
it from cross fertilization. For seed, 
enly the most thrifty plants, these 
having thick leaves and of good tex- 
ture, should be selected. 

In growing tobacco, it is necessary 
to keep the suckers from developing. 
A sucker will appear at the axil of 
each leaf after the plant is topped, 
and these should be picked off before 
they get any longer than three inches. 
A second crop of suckers appear af- 
ter the first one is reu:oved, and it is 
also necessary to break these off. 
Otherwise, the plant food material 
that should go into the leaf will nour- 
ish the suckers instead. 

Topping is a part of the work that 
requires considerable judgment, says 
Mr. Absher. It consists in breaking 
out the top so that the leaves will 
spread and grow to the desired thick- 
ness. From ten to eighteen leaves are 
left on the plant, depending upon the 
variety grown, the condition of the 
crop, and the season. The aim is to 


of seeds 
to be 


kill 


to the rais- 
cf the says Nir. 
d her, are 
abbage 
made 
nary 
eds ¢ 
i ould 
ground, 
around 


ciota 


or 
in 
or 
bed ne 


tne 
covel 
to 

ure of 

at night. x 
iaken off 
the time 
makes the planis 
encourages more 
The seed shouid 


in 





raise thirty | 
to | 


bv i 
;} can be left on: 


| about five weeks after topping 


| to 


plenty of mois- | 


| and split to 
|} ground. ‘Then six 
on a 


at 
for | 


| raise 
| figures that the extra profit made will 
, more than pay him back for the extra 
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sub-contractors. 
Write for our free } 
Warning: Don’t confuse the 





yO" »ks tos lk ly. 
» Lewis- built method with the ‘ 
Nineteen years‘in this business, and the only shippers of ready-cut lumber owning and operating our own mills, 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MM hiins, witll 
(tu 
y = 


Dept. 19, 


‘portable, knock-down’’ 


At ieasentdinaton Prices, thi Levit Way 

A Lewis-built home will add doliars to the value of your farm, increase your comfort and contentment, and 
become a permanent te stimonial to your enterprise and foresight. 
Now is the time to start your building plans. 
Barn Book, and pick k out the house or barn you’ ve been wanting so long. 
ship direct to you from the mills, made ofthe best Lumber obtainable, all sawed and worked to fit.” 


Save Your Time and Money 
No need to keep running to town, bothering with expensive architects, Inmber dealers, contractors and 
We send full working plans so you and your hired man can easily erect the buildings. 
Houses shown from 3: 248 up—barn and other farm buildings $15 and up, 
or other niake-shiit plans, 


Send for the big Lewis Easy-Built House Book and the new 
It is there in the book, ready to 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 




















| so top that the leaves will be of as 
They | 


near equal body as _ possible. 
should ripen at the same time. 
growing planis are topped lower, 
ihey will not support so many 
as the rapid growing plants. 

ly, the richer the soil, more 


Slow 


and 


the leaves 


Mr. Absher grow for 
When 

yellow spots begin 
leaf, and the veins 
Sometimes it ripens 
in a month after topping, but much 
depends on the season. The stalks 
are cut with a special tobacoe knife 
within half a foot of the 
plants are placed 
feet long and hauled 

barn. Usually the 
to go into the 
about half a day 


lets his crop 
the plant geis ripe, 
appear on the 
become brittle. 


stick four 
to the tobacco 
plants wilt enough 
barn inside of 
cutiing, 

‘hese sticks 
bacco planis are hung in the 
between rails four feet apart. 


sticks should be about a 


to- 
barn 
The 
from 
has a typical 
especially for side 
essential in the curing 
air method. When 
hung in tre barn, the leaves should 
be separated to prevent any “house- 
burning.” The curing is very impor- 
tant, and too much moisture or not 
enough is apt to cause serious re- 
sults. 

Mr. Absher is quite enthusiastic over 
his tohaines business. He usually mar- 
kets it before the middle of Decem- 
ber, and his profits have been very 
satisfactory. While it costs more to 
tobacco than corn or wheat, he 
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In Colorado 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The “more wheat” slogan is having 
its effect on the great plains of eastern 
Colorado, as the greatest harvest ever 
known has been gleaned, and the new 
seeding is about completed. 

The last year was very favorable for 
fall wheat, as there was an abundance 


of moisture last fall, and more this 
spring, and the result was a good crop 
of small grain, and the best corn crop 
in fifteen years. This has stimulated 
farmers to risk their all in the hopes 
of another rich harvest. Many sowed 
in August, while there was yet some 
moisture, but most of that died out for 
want of moisture later. Others have 
sown on stubble ground with the hope 
of reaping another bumper harvest in 
the year 1915. But these people have 
not taken into consideration the cli- 
matic difference from last fall and 
this. We have had but one small rain 
in three months, and the indications 
are that there will be a continuance 
of the drouth for some time. Many 
have staked their all on another crop, 
and bought autos. payable in one year, 
with interest. Most of these have but 
few cattle to eat up their roughness, 
and those who have none have set fire 
to their straw stacks, believing a crop 
failure can not be here. They either 
have not read the warning given by 
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Uncle Henry in Wallaces’ Farmer, or 
they deliberately refuse to heed it. 

I have just completed the gleaning 
and threshing of the twenty-eighth 
crop I have planted here. Not all of 
the crops I have sown bave made 
crops to harvest. Some that I have 
sown in the past twenty-eight years 
have failed to germinate to the present 
date, and more of them made rough 
feed than made grain. So it is with 
some misgiving that I watch men go 
in debt for seed to gamble against the 
elements on these plains, thinking that 
they can change in a few short years 
the vegetation from what it is and has 
been thousands of years in the mak- 
ing. 

I believe it was Barnum the show- 
man who said: “There is a sucker born 
every minute,” and I am almost per- 
suaded to believe he was correct in his 
estimate of mankind. 


Those of us who have had years of 
experience plan our work so we may 
be prepared for a failure rather than 
a bumper crop. If we get a crop of 
grain, we feel we have won. If we get 
no crop of grain, we hope for at least 
some roughness for cattle and horses. 

The greatest enemy to this country 
is the land boomer—the man who 
fleeces eastern farmers out of from $3 
to $10 per acre commission by show- 
ing them photos of great ctack yards 
of twenty or thirty stacks of grain in 
one place. But he is very careful to 
conceal the fact that that was the 
farmer’s only crop since 1892. 

Land values are altogether too high 
here for one to farm. An average of 
eight bushels of wheat in twenty years 
and ten bushels of corn, on ground 
that requires 640 acres to pasture 
twenty-five head of cattle, with a six- 
months feed bill attached, is not a 
very good investment at more than 
$3.50 per acre. I am informed that 
some parts of western Kansas has 
gotten on a sound footing of $4 flat 
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~ Fall Plowing Experience 


™ \Vallaces’ Farmer: 

| have just read your article on fall 
plowing for corn, and will give my ex- 
perience. I read all of your articles 
jast year on fall plowing, and was very 
much interested in them. I have al- 
ways been very much in favor of fall 
plowing, and am more in favor of it 
this fall than ever, after our very dry 
season this year. 

Last fall I plowed sixty acres of 
stubble ground. I put six horses on a 
plow an?’ plowed from six to 


ang 

ce 1t inches deep. This last spring I 
put the disk on as soon as_ I got 
through sowing oats, and gave it a 
gocd disking. Then about the 15th of 


May | put the disk on again and fol- 
jov ed with the planter right after it. 


My ground was in splendid shape, and 
| got a first-class stand, much better 
than most of my neighbors got on their 
spring plowing, and with much less 


work in preparing my seed bed. 

My corn came up good, and grew 
right off, and it was from two to three 
weeks ahead of the spring plowing 
that was planted about the same time. 
My fall plowing seemed to stand the 
drouth fine until the latter part of Juiy 
or the first part of August, when it 
beg:n to fire, and of course my neigh- 
bors said, “I told you so.” But, listen! 
“The proof of the pudding is tke eat- 
ing thereof.” Well, now we are husk- 
ing, and am not going to say I have 
got a bumper crop, but I will say I 
have a better quality and a larger 
quantity than spring plowed ground of 
the same fertility. I think I am safe 
in saying I have from five to ten bush- 
els more per acre than spring plowed 
ground of the same kind. 

I said my fall plowing fired earlier 
than the spring plowing. The reason 
for that was it was further advanced; 
it grew more rapidly and matured 
about two weeks earlier than spring 
plowing. z 

I hope we will never have a drier 
season than we had this year, and I 
think my fall plowing has given a good 
acecunt of itself. 

I think I can give seven good rea- 
sons for fall plowing: First, you can 
plow in the fall when you have more 
time. Second, it is much easier to 
prepare a seed bed in the spring. 
Third, the corn comes up quicker, and 
you get a better stand. Fourth, you 
have no clods to contend with; it is 
much nicer cultivating, amd much 
easier kept clean. Fifth, your corn 
grows faster and you can often get it 
laid by, out of the way of the wheat 
harvest. Sixth, your corn matures 
earlier; you can often start husking 
from ten days to two. weeks earlier 
than you can on spring plowing. Sev- 
enth, last but not least, you get a bet- 
ter quality and quantity, and it is the 
best «ay I know of to get rid of bad 
weeds; so I stand for fall plowing first, 
last and all the time. In fact, I am a 
crank on fall plowing. 

lest fall I plowed fifty acres of 
wheat ground, sixty acres for corn last 
spring, and thirty acres of stalk ground 
after | got through husking, and sowed 
that in oats last spring. I have thirty 
acres plowed for corn next spring, and 
I think there was more fall plowing 
done around here this fall than I ever 
saw before. 

B. E. TURNER. 

Illinois, 





Curing Mutton 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You ask for experience in curing 
mutton. I have kept mutton for home 
use for several years, during the win- 
ter and spring. I kill the sheep and 
let the meat get thoroughly cold; then 
cut it into pieces the size wanted to 
cook, and put it into a strong brine 
and weight it down so as to keep the 
meat covered with the brine. I take 
it out when wanted and put it on the 
stove in cold water. When the water 
comes to a boil, I draw it off and put 
the meat on again in fresh boiling 
Water until cooked. 

We like the mutton cured in this 
Way nearly as well as fresh, and it is 
very convenient to have something to 
get any time it is wanted. I do not 
try to keep it into the hot weather. 

_ One year I tried drying and smok- 
Ing some with the pork; but that did 
hot answer very well. The lean meat 
was all right, but the fat got rancid 
and had to be cut off and thrown 
away. 

IOWA FARMER. 
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Rye Hay for Horses 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue a Missouri corre- 
spondent asks, “How is rye for hay?” 
Having experimented along that line, 
{ can say it is not satisfactory. If it 
gets tail enough for hay, it will mature 
seed, which is far better. It will head 
up and make a good seed crop after 


, quite late pasturing. Should the chinch 


bugs get into it too bad, you had better 
plow it under when other grass comes. 
The hay is simply no good. 
ED F. MILNER. 
Lyon County, Kansas. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: . 

I fed rye hay during the droutii of 
the eighties in western Nebraska, and 
found it first-class hay. Had pastured 
the rye heavily all fall and winter and 
cut it as it came into 
bloom, and the second growth gave a 
nice lot of pasture after cutting. This, 
however, is dependent on the moisture 
that is in the ground at cutting time 
or soon thereafter. 

W. D. STAMBAUGH. 
Sarpy County, Nebraska. 





Cattle On Frozen Rape 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it dangerous to turn catt'e in on 
a corn field where there are two or 
three acres of frozen rape?” 

There have been complaints of cat- 
tle bloating on frozen rape. If, how- 
ever, our correspondent uses precau- 
tions in turning his cattle in on these 
stalks amongst which there is frozen 
rape, he should not lose any of his 
cattle. The first day he should turn in 
only for a few hours, after the cattle 
have filled themselves up on other 
roughage. At no time is it wise to turn 
the cattle in soon after a rain or when 
there is frost on the rape. 





Meat From Cholera Hogs 


10 Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In reply to a letter from one of your 
subscribers concerning the use of pork 
from apparently healthy pigs from in- 
fected herds, I am pleased to make the 
following statement: 

If a farmer wishes to slaughter for 
food purposes, for home consumption, 
apparently healthy pigs from infected 
herds, he should first take the temper- 
ature of the pigs to be slaughtered, 
as a rise in temperature may often be 
present before the animal shows any 
symptoms of ill-health. If the temper- 
ature is found to be above 104 degrees, 
the animal should not be slaughtered 
for food purposes. Animals that do 
not show a rise in temperature, but 
are out of infected herds, should be 
given a very thorough post-mortem ex- 
amination, and this would need to be 
done by a veterinarian or someone 
who is capable of recognizing the char- 
acteristic tissue changes that result 
from cholera infection. 

So far as we know, the meat from 
pigs that harbor the hog cholera virus 
is not injurious to man, especially if 
well cooked. However, the flesh of 
animals affected with hog cholera, and 
the tissue changes resulting from the 


secondary infection, which is practi- 


cally always present under field condi- 
tions, produces more or less structural 
change in the various organs of the 
body, and while they are not directly 
injurious when used as human food, 
they are certainly of an inferior qual- 
ity, and should be classed as unfit for 
human consumption. 

Healthy pigs vaccinated by the si- 
multaneous method, that remain on 
feed and do not show symptoms of ill- 
health, may with perfect safety be 
used for food at the end of two weeks. 
If, following the vaccination, the pigs 
show considerable evidences of being 
sick, by refusing to eat, or act gen- 
erally depressed, it would be advisable 
to wait thirty days. The reaction re 
sulting from the simultaneous method 
of vaccination varies quite materially 
in different individuals, and fhe extent 
of this reaction can only be judged in 
a general way from the condition and 
appearance of the animal vaccinated. 
However, it is safe to say that in the 
majority of cases the pigs will not go 
off feed, and at the end of two weeks 
will have completely recovered from 
the effects of the vaccination. A few 
individuals may suffer more severely 
from the effects of the vaccination, 
which produce certain changes in the 
tissues of the body from which the ani- 
mal would not recover inside of thirty 








days, and while the meat of such ani- 
mals would not be directly injurious to 
the consumer, it would not be normal, 
and therefore the animals should be 
held until such time as they are in a 
condition of perfect health, the time 
being two, four or six weeks. 

Pigs vaccinated by the single meth- 
od do not, in the great majority of 
cases. suffer any ill-effects, but I think 
in such cases they should be held at 
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least two weeks before being slaugh- | 


tered for food purposes. 
W. W. DIMOCK. 
Iowa Agricultural College. 


| OF GENERAL INTEREST _]| 


importation of Burlap.—According to an 
estimate of a manufacturer of bags, the 
United States uses 60,000,000 yards of bur- 
lap annually. The importation of this, 
which comes mainly from Calcutta, was 
stopped for six weeks after four ships 
laden with it for this country had been 
sunk by the German Emden. Now that 
this cruiser has been destroyed, it is ex- 
pected that the shipping of burlap will 
be resumed. 














Corn Yield Records Broken by Fourteen- 
Year-Old Boy.—A yield of 143% bushels 
of shelled corn from one acre by Mearl 
May, of Wayne township, Auglaize couxty, 
Ohio, promises to prove the record yield 
of the state. This beats Dewey Hanes’ 
1912 yield by four bushels, and Arnett 
Rose’s 1913 yield by twelve bushels. While 
the judging of the 1914 yields have not 
been completed, it looks as if the honors 
would go to Auglaize county this year. 


Missouri Farmers’ Congress.—Prepara- 
tions are being made for the second an- 
nual agricultural and industrial congress 
to be held at St. Joseph, Mo., December 
9th to 12th. There will be talks by prom- 
inent men interested in agriculture, dem- 
onstrations on hog cholera vaccination, 
management of fruit trees, caring for 
dairy herds, and similar subjects. The 
congress appeals to the farmers of Mis- 
souri, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 


No Reception for Diplomats.—In the 
past it has been the custom for the pres- 
ident to give dinners and receptions at 
the White House in honor of the foreign 
diplomatic corps. On account of the death 
of Mrs. Wilson, no formal dinners or re- 
ceptions will be held this season. Were 
they to be held, it is thought the situa- 
tion would be most embarrassing this 
year, because representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Russia and Japan are 
said not to be on speaking terms with 
those of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. 


National Rose Garden.—Just across the 
Potomac from the city of Washington, D. 
C., on the government’s farm, two acres 
have been set aside for the growing of 
roses. It is planned to make this a rose 
garden and to grow there every variety of 
rose which will thrive in that section. Al- 
ready more than 300 varieties have been 
started, and hundreds of more varieties 
will be included. The garden is in charge 
of federal horticultural specialists, white 
the American Rose Society is coijperating 
with the department in furnishing the 
varieties. The rose garden is situated so 
that it will be convenient for inspection 
by those who visit the nation’s capital. 





Europe’s Poor in This Country.—Char- 
itable institutions are finding their hands 
full in looking after wives and children 
of foreigners who have left this country 
to fight in the European war. In the 
eastern mining districts of Pennsylvania 
the poorhouses are said to be full to 
capacity. New York City has hundreds 
of such charges on its hands, and the 
problem of furnishing aid is proving a big 
one. Many other cities are in the same 
plight. In some places money is being 
raised by public subscription. 

lowa Corn Show.—The annual Iowa 
corn and small grain show. will be held 
at Ames this year early in January. Win- 
ners of first prizes in former years have 
been barred from competing this year, 
but they will be awarded ribbons. The 
show is held just after the Christmas va- 
cation, so that the college students wiil 
have an opportunity of studying the dis- 
play samples. All first prize samples of 
corn and small grains will become the 
property of the association, and will be 
used for making a display at the San 
Francisco exposition next spring. 


Wood Ashes for Potash.—The govern- 
ment has called the attention of farmers 
to the value of wood ashes as a source of 
potash. In Canada they use them quite 
extensively for fertilizer, especially for 
top dressing grass lands. To be of the 
most value they must be kept under shel- 
ter. One value of ashes is in the lime 
which they carry, but besides the potash 
they also have one or two per cent of 
phosphoric acid. They contain eight cr 
nine per cent of potash, and they have 
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bushel when they have been 
properly saved 

Cottages for Convicts.—Warden Edmund 
M. Alien, of the Illinois state prison at 
Joliet, has suggested the establishment 
of a new state penitentiary built on the 
cottage s,;stem. In place of broom mak- 
ing and other forms of industrial work, 
agricultural work would be substituted. 
The prisoners would be kept in cottages 
instead of in cells, and be used for work 
on a siate farm instead of in the crowded 
shops of the present prison, The idea 
would be to reform them. 

Renovated Butter Rule.—A new rule of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture makes it necessary to label all cov- 
erings of wrappers of prints containing 
renovated butter with the words ‘‘Reno- 








vated Butter.”” The type must be no 
smaller than full-faced gothic, three- 
eighths of an inch square. No other 


printed matter can appear on the side so 
marked, and the wrapper must be white 
or light blue. The package must have 
the net weight of the butter marked in a 
conspicuous place on the outside as pre- 
scribed under the food and drugs act. 





Egypt Reduces Cotton Acreage.—Ac- 
cording to“ the American consul, 
has passed a law requiring cotton grow- 
ers to reduce their acreages in 1915. The 
growing of it is prohibited in the basins 
of upper Egypt. In locations not suited 
to the growing of grain crops, the acre- 
age may be slightly increased, but in no 
case is the maximum to exceed 1,030,000 
acres. Failure to observe the country’s 
decree is punishable by a fine and the de- 
struction of the crop. In place of cotton, 
wheat, corn, beans and other grain and 
food products are to be grown. Egypt 
has a large amount of unsold cotton, and 
it is to help the peasant that the govern- 
ment has taken action in making its 
farmers reduce their cotton plantings an- 
other year. 


Lime for Preventing Moid.—In Aus- 
tralia moldy grain has been prevented by 
the use of quicklime. Heat and much 
humidity, they argued, were favorablo 
for the development of mold, and that if 
the humidity could be controlled, the mold 
also could be prevented. The grain bins 
which were lined with sheet iron, were 
whitewashed to a height of six feet, and 
four buckets of quicklime were placed in 
the corners. The action of the lime was 
to absorb the humidity, although the tem- 
perature was unfavorable for the keeping 
of grain in storage. The peculiar moldy 
smell disappeared quickly, and the grain 
was restored to its natural bright color. 
The lime is replaced with fresh as soon 
as it loses its absorbent properties. 

Free Loan Society.—For the last twen- 
ty-two years the Hebrew Free Loan So- 
ciety, of New York, has been making 
loans, without interest and without se- 
curity, to any person of apparent respect- 
ability. The requirements are that a per- 
son promise to pay the loan back and 
that he bring someone who will vouch for 
his honesty. Loans are made without 
distinction of nationality or religion, and 
they range from $5 to $200. Since the so- 
ciety was organized, it is said that nearly 
$6,000,000 have been loaned, and that the 
percentage of loss is less than one-half 
of one per cent. The working capital is 
about $180,009, which is leaned approxi- 
mately five times a year. Borrowers pay 
back loans in small weekly instailments. 


Ohio Apple Certificates.—This fall, the 
Ohio state agricultural commission be- 
gan issuing official certificates to apple 
growers who would agree to pack their 
fruit according to New York apple grad- 
ing rules. When a fruit grower takes out 
his license, he has to pay $5, and he can 
then buy printed certificates for $5 per 
hundred. A certificate is to be attached 
to each barrel, and if a sh'pper does not 
pack his apples according to the grade 
rules, his license and right to use the 
certicates will be canceled. Many of the 
growers think the charges are too high, 
and it is expected that a new packing law 
will be introduced at the next session of 
the legislature. 


Wheat Exports Make New High Rec- 
ords.—Large exports of domestic wheat 
in the three months which ended with 
September, 1914, brought the total for 
that. period up to the highest point ever 
reached in the corresponding months of 
any year in the history of our export 
trade. The total exports of wheat, in- 
cluding flour in terms of wheat, in the 
first quarter of the fiscal year aggregated 
89,250,000 bushels, as against 59,000,)00 
in the corresponding period of last year 
and 83,000,000 in the July-September 
quarter of the fiscal year 1902, when ex- 
ports of domestic wheat rose to their 
previous highest level. In the fiscal year 
1902 the total was 234,772,515 bushels. 
Figures published in the ‘‘Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce,” by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, show 
that the exports of wheat in the quarter 
which ended with September last exceed- 
ed those of the complete fiscal years 1910, 
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No censor ever has 
to blot out objec- 
tionable reading or 
nasty advertising 
from the Farm Jour- 
nal. Itnevergetsin! 


The Farm Journal is for the Farm Family—for the 
boys and girls as well as worldly-wise grown ups. 
It is full of good things for everyone who has any- 
thing to do with farming. You may be sure 
there's a lot there for you. 

A five year subscription costs $1. 
money back if you don’t like it. 


The Farm Journal 


134 Washington Square, Philadelphia 


SAVE 15 to 20% 
HOG FEED 


Meyer's Automatic Hog-Feed Grinder 
Hogs grind feed while rooting and 
grain means more pork, least 
No trouble. Practically no attention. 
Sanitary 
Feeding 


You get your 













with_ 
and Feeder. 

feed themselves. 
shrinkage. No waste. 









Prevents E RES 

YER's 
Cholera KUTOMATIC. * 
HOG*FLED 
GRINDER AnD 
Se FEEDER 


Hogs grind 
ail > their own feed 


Meyer’s Automatic 
Hog-Feed Grinder and Feeder 


Gapacity forty hogs. Hopper holds 20 bu. can 
grind any mixture or separate «rain, Always operates—never 
clogs, Feed always fresh and dry. Hogs don't grind more than 
they est—m eat slowly — bit of food goes to weight. 

Prove economy and profits on your hogs at our risk. 
**Meyer’s Automatic’’ pays forit«elfin short time. Bindingguar- 


antee. No monev unless fully satisfied—then 
Write fer particulars and 
30 Days 
Free Trial 





—low 5 
FREE Trial Offer. Agents wan 


The Meyer Corporation 
109Main St. Morton, tl. 
























Warm Water 
Increases 
Hog 

Profits 


and reduces your feed cost 25 per cent 
by enabling the hog to get full benefit 
of his feed. Hogs require lots of water to ao 
best. Water is cheap. Encourage them to drink 
often by keeping beforethem aconstantsupply 
of pure, clean water with the chill off in cold 
weather. You can easily do it at little cost and 
save time, work and worry by using the 


IDEAL fie. 


Keeps water warm night and day in coldest 
weather. An all-the-year-around Waterer. Ab- 
solutely sanitary as hogs cannot gct into the 
trough or foul the water. Simple, Durable, In- 
expensive to operate, Automatic Feed. Will 
save its cost in ashort time. Guaranteed to be 
a money maker for you. If your dealer doesn’t 
have the Ideal Waterer write us for prices. 


ie Trial offe 
‘ or F R E Write poe a 
National Manufacturing Co., 


1721 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa 

















Gade Engines Can’t Freeze Up 





Buy the Gade and run no risk of an expensive 
**freeze-up.”’ Cools cylinder without the aid 
of fans or water. Entirely different from al! other 
Cools cylinder on the inside. Actual saving 








engines. 

of 331-3% on fuel consumption. Get full de- 
scription of this wonderful engine NOW. 

GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 168 lowa Street, SOWA FALLS, IOWA 








TRAP—Something new. Anybody can 
GOPHE catch pocket gophers. Circular free. 
A. F. RENKEN, Box 52, Kramer, Neb. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Pure Water and Milk 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your Iowa subscribers writes 
as follows: 

“Where can an individual farmer 
send his water and milk to be tested 
as to their purity, and how should it 
be sent? Does the board of health 
appoint anyone to do this free of 
charge, or do we pay for the report? 
When little children must have water 
and milk, we want to make sure that 
they contain no disease germs. How 
are we to know without some kind of 
a test? When the well is pumped dry 
every day or two, is the water more 
pure than that from a well which is 
never pumped dry? If milk and water 
are tested and found pure, how long, 
under the same conditions, are they 
likely to remain pure? How often 
should a test be made?” 

An individual farmer can send his 
water and milk to the chemist of the 
Iowa state board of health for chemi- 
cal analysis, and to the bacteriologist 
of the Iowa state board of health for 
bacteriological analysis. Information 
concerning the method of collecting 
and sending of samples, together with 


containers for the same, may be ob- | 


tained by addressing Professor C. N. 
Kinney, chemist of the Iowa state 
board of health, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, or Doctor Henry Albert, 
director of the bacteriological labora- 
tory, State University, lowa City. 

The state board of health does not 
appoint anyone to make these analy- 
ses free of charge, except in the case 
of the analysis of water where the 
supply is municipally owned; or in 
case of epidemics where the state 
of health is investigating the cause of 
such epidemics, in which case the 
analysis of the water or milk is made 
at the expense of the state. 

When little children must have wa- 
ter and milk, and those responsible 
for the welfare of these children wish 
to make sure that the water and milk 
do not contain dangerous disease 
germs, an analysis of the water or 
milk will determine the condition of 
such at the time the analysis is made. 
It is well to remember that it.is a 
very difficult thing to isolate the ty- 
phoid bacilli from either the water or 
milk, but an analysis of the water or 
milk will indicate whether it is in a 
polluted condition, and to what extent 
pollution has occurred, and which re- 
sults will generally indicate whether 
it can be safely used. 

If the water or milk is tested and 
found sufficiently pure, the length of 
fime under the same conditions that 
it would be likely to remain pure is a 
hard question to answer. It might be 
answered by saying that if the water 
and milk are collected and used under 
proper sanitary conditions and precau- 
tions, and are found to be sufficiently 
pure, that they would be likely to re- 
main pure until the conditions change; 
but if the question be asked: “How 


long before these conditions are like- | 


ly to change?” we havea question that 


depends upon the people who control.| 


these conditions, upon the season of 
the year, and the conditions resulting 
therefrom. 

How often the test should be made 
depends largely upon the results found 
at the time such tests are made. If 
the water and milk are found suffi- 
ciently pure by test, and those control- 
ling these conditions can maintain the 
conditions uniformiy, it would seem 
reasonable that the test need not be 
made until the conditions vary, which 
may be weeks or months, and in some 
cases it is possible that once in a year 
would be often enough to make such 
tests, but on the other hand if the 
water and milk analyses show impure 
or contaminated water or milk supply 
then the procedure should be carried 
on until the conditions producing such 
contamination of water or milk supply 
be corrected. Under certain condi- 
tions, anyone might readily conclude 
that these tests should be made week- 
ly, or monthly, or until the analyses 
show that the pollution of the water 
or milk supply has been eliminated. 

Back of all this, however, stands the 
fact that everyone should be interest- 
ed in a pure water and milk supply. 
They should understand that unless 
the proper sanitary precautions are 
taken, the water supply, whether from 
private wells, or sources of public wa- 








ter supply, will become contaminated 
and will distribute pathogenic germs 
of water-borne diseases, thereby caus- 
ing epidemics of such diseases. Those 
who use, and those who furnish milk 
for such use, should understand that 
milk is a part of human food, and it 
should be produced and distributed un- 
der the most rigid sanitary precau- 
tions and regulations. The cows and 
the herds supplying such milk supply 
should be tested to prove their physi- 
cal fitness for the protection of health, 
and those who handle and care for 
these cows and herds should be re- 
quired to make use of modern, sani- 
tary precautions and methods, so that 
the milk will be produced pure and de- 
livered in the most careful and sani- 
tary manner now known. 


People should know that water is 
not responsible for the production of 
disease germs. Water is a distributer 
of disease germs. They should know 
that milk, if not properly handled im- 
mediately after the milking, may be- 
come a culture medium for the rapid 
multiplication of such disease germs 
as may find lodgment or habitation in 
the milk. In addition to this, milk is 
a distributer of disease germs, the 
same as any other contaminated food 
may be. Sanitary and epidemiological 
investigations, however, show that the 
source of contamination or pollution of 
milk is wholly due to unsanitary con- 
ditions existing within or about the 
barns or yards, or wherever the cattle 
are kept, or in the unclean habits of 
those who collect and handle the milk, 
these persons frequently being carri- 
ers of pathogenic germs which are 
communicated to the milk during the 
process of collecting, handling or dis- 
tributing the same. 

If a well is pumped dry every day 
or two, the water is not necessarily 
more pure than that from a well which 
is never pumped dry. It could occur 
that practically all of the impurities 
that had collected in the well, because 
of lack of protection at the top of the 
well, might be more completely car- 
ried out from a well which is frequent- 
ly pumped dry, and in the absence of 
the accumulation of such impurities 
the water which enters the well con- 
tinually is not called upon to dissolve 
or carry these impurities, and for the 
time being, or for many days or weeks, 
such water coming directly from the 
water-bearing strata may be main- 
tained in a purer condition. On the 
other hand, it may be true that a well 
which is never pumped dry is a well 
that is delivering sufficient water that 
it never becomes seriously polluted 
from impurities received from an im- 
properly protected top or platform, for 
the reason that a much larger body 
of water is dissolving and distributing 
the same amount of impurities that 
otherwise would be distributed by a 
smaller amount of water. This expla- 
nation would indicate that the greater 
the amount of water the more readily 
it dilutes the impurities, and the con- 
clusion naturally reached would be 
that the well which offers the greater 
amount of water, especially if used 
continuously, would be offering purer 
water than the well which would be 
pumped dry every day or two. Back 
of all these statements lies the fact 
also that the water which enters the 
well may become polluted before en- 
tering the well, and the reasoning we 


| have just applied would have little 


bearing in such a case. 


Again we suppose that the proper 
inquiry that the individual should 
make is not necessarily whether the 
water or the milk is polluted, but 
whether the conditions attending the 
production, collection and distribution 
of the water or the milk are such as to 
insure an unpolluted milk or water 
supply. The necessary sanitary con- 
ditions are now well enough under- 
stood by those engaged in lines of 
sanitary enforcement, that the proper 
explanations and information can be, 
and should be, so disseminated that 
no one need be unacquainted with the 
conditions under which he is living. 

The eproblem of sanitary dairies 
comes under the supervision of the 
dairy and food commissioner of the 
state, and where the milk supply is 
so furnished, there should be no oc- 
casion for the production, collection or 
distribution of impure milk. The con- 
ditions existing upon the farm, or 
where the private milk supply is fur- 
nished, should be equally well gov- 


erned. 
LAFAYETTE HIGGINS. 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer, lowa 
State Board of Health. 





Where to Look for Trouble 


In a recent number of the Gas Re. 
view, a correspondent suggests the 
following sources which causes trou- 
ble in starting and running £asoline 
engines: 

1. Faulty ignition. (a) Short circuit— 
broken down insulation. (b) Open circuit 
—switch plug not in place. (c¢) Batteries 
weak. (d) Faulty connections at binding 
posts of either primary or secondary wir- 
ing. (e) Contact point at timer at fault 
(f) Vibrator points on coil pitted or uk 


of adjustment. (g) Damaged o; dirty 
spark plug. (h) Internal defect in coij 
(i) Coil temporarily ‘‘shortened” bh, mois- 


ture. 

2. Carburetion at fault throuch (a) 
Gasoline shut-off or vent closed at tank 
or carburetor. (b) Mixture proportions 
at fault. (c) Clogged gasoline strainer 
(d) Clogged spraying nozzle. (e) Bent 
float valve spindle. (f) Leaky metal float 
or fuel-logged cork. (g) Stale gasoline 
(h) Gasoline of too low a test. (i) Air 
check not working properly, or not ad- 
justed right. 

8. Mechanical features. (a) Poor com- 
pression. (b) Cylinders dry, worn or 
scarred. (c) Faulty piston rings or rings 
gummed in their grooves. (d) Valves out 
of time or having poor seats which are 
not gas tight. (e) Defective valve springs, 
(f) Bent valve spindles. 

4. Faulty lubrication. (a) Producing 
excessive strain on the several bearing 
parts, and thus inducing resistance that 
is not readily overcome. (b) Transmission 
which disengages load from power not at 
neutral position. . 





If You Don’t Buy a Bale of Cotton 
Buy a Farm 


in Callaway county, Missour!. where bluegrass grows 
rampant, and where corn, wheat, oats and ali kinds 
of live stock can be raised successfully. The fal] 
rains make the pastures look fine and it is a good 
time to see this best section of central Missourt. For 
list of farms for sale and other information, write the 


W. Ed. Jameson Realty Co., Fulton, Missouri 
CORN AND CLOVER 


grow wellin Minnesota. Good soil, plenty of rain- 
fall, pure water, delightful climate, makes Minne- 
sota a state worth while Maps and literature sent 
FREE. Apply to FRED D. SHERMAN, State Im- 
migration Commissioner, Room 314, State Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Stanley Country 


Our cut-over lands lead: In quality of 
soil—Cénvenience of shipping—C heapness 


in price. 
Write for booklet. 
Northwestern Lumber Co.. Stanley. Wis, 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
¥en s2" Improved Rich Prairie Farms 


in Oklahoma at $15, $20 and #25 per acre; close 
to market, railroad, school and church, and sure to 
advance three to five times in value in your lifetime. 
Write for information or come and see me 

F.T. CHANDLER, Pres. ist Nat. Bank, Hobart, Okla, 


IOWA FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


in Guthrie, Dallas, Adair and Madison counties, near 
Stuart, 40 mi, west of Des Moines. Black loam from 
2 ft. to 3 ft. deep, some of best in lowa. Prices rea- 
sonable. S. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 


IOWA LAND FOR SALE 


























151 acres in Wright county, Iowa; wel! located, 
tiled, improved; 4 mile to school, + mile to church, 
14 mile totown. Will leave $100 per acre in the farm 
for 10 years at 5%. The price is low. Write THE 


OWNER at P. O. Box 422, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Three Land Bargains 


161 acres, Sunflower Co.. Miss., + mi. R. R. station, 
100 acres cultivation. 2350 acres cut-over land Oktib- 
beha Co., Miss.,on I. C. R. R., saw mill and spur 

60 acres cultivation, ideal for stock or truck 
A. & M. college. 163 acres woodland, 4 miles Dancy, 









Miss. Will sell cheap. 
J.B. VanLandingham, West Point. Miss. 


200 lowa Farm Homes 
For Sale at Right Prices F 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1914 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., “— 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? — 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN Sine & LOAN CO., 
nn. 





Murray, lowa 





— 








48 ACRES Red River Valley Land— 

Good buildings, grove and water; two miles 
from two markets; grows good corn an‘ clover. 
Bargain $75 per acre; $12,500 cash. balance e Ag 
6%. Offer expires Dec. ist. WM. McRUBERTS, 
Casselton, N. D. 





IOWA FARMS * Howard Co. Best 

corn land $6) and up. 
List on request. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma. lows. 
Gg" AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE 


—680 acres—best part of southwest Missouri 
—#25.000. A. L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


For Trade—Good Farms for Horses 


BOX 223, Brookings. South Dakot# 
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Our ‘Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, November 16, 1914.--Financial 
ons are easing up at last, and 


condit! 

money is offered more freely, with every 
prospect that the rate of interest will 
short!y decline to 6 per cent, the present 
rate remaining at 7 per cent. The No- 
yember government crop report estimates 
the value of the important farm crops at 


€; 068,712,000, or $104,000,000 in excess of 
rhe lue last year, although the cotton 


ae, os valved at $418,000,000 less than 
last yi ar, because of the poor foreign de- 
ma! esulting from the war. 

All the cereals are selling at extremely 
hig! ices, even after temporary declines 


_and within a short+ time wheat has 
proucht from 32 to 84 cents a bushel 
ian a year ago. With such almost 


10T¢ : . 
< dentedly high prices paid, it is no 


unpreee 

wond that farmers have,sold a large 
part of their new spring and winter wheat 
—and receipts in primary markets con- 
tinue much larger than a year ago. Mean- 
while, the export trade in wheat is the 
Jargest ever recorded, and since the first 
of July exports from the United States 


and Canada have aggregated about 130,- 


000.000 bushels, comparing with barely 
106,000,000 bushels for the like period last 
year. North America is at present the 
only part of the world that is in position 


to ne ply breadstuffs and other food sup- 
plies freely, and the movement to foreign 
countries is expected to continue on a 
generous scale indefinitely. But the large 
receipts of wheat in the markets of the 
country are resulting in increasing sup- 
plies in sight, and the country’s visible 
supply is about 12,000,000 bushels larger 
than a year ago, recent week’s receipts 
in primary markets having been nearly 
double those reported a year ago. Cash 
sales of No. 2 red winter wheat have been 
made recently at $1.17, while high-grade 
corn sold at 77 eents, No. 2 white oats at 
491%, cents, No. 2 rye at $1.03, and prime 
malting barley at 68 cents. Large quan- 
tities of oats have been exported, and in 
a recent week 606,000 bushels of rye were 
shipped out of the country, while not a 
bushel was shipped out in the same time 
last vear. Old corn is becoming scarcer 
all the time, and sells at a good premium, 
although the new crop has been drying 
well because of good, clear, cool weather 
in the corn belt. Oats sold recently about 
12 cents higher than a year ago. 

Timothy seed has sold at $3.75 to $5.25 
per 100 pounds, clover seed at $10 to $14 
per 190 pounds, and flaxseed at $1.41% 
to $1.41%, per bushel. Potatoes were sal- 
able at 32 to 45 cents per bushel. Fresh 
eggs brought 261% to 28% cents a dozen, 
extras selling at 31 cents for fillers and 32 
cents for cartons. Butter sells for 33 
cents per pound for extras, all the way 
down to 26 cents for seconds, with extras 
to grocers selling at 35 cents for tubs and 
36 cents for prints. Butter reserves in 
cold storage are much smaller than a year 
ago, but eggs in cold storage are much 


more plentiful than then. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry sent the 
following instructions to Dr. S. E. Ben- 
nett, in charge of the Chicago office, a 


few days ago: “Owing to searcity of 
funds, it is considered advisable to save 
as many animals as possible, and there- 
fore you are instructed to make every 
effort to save animals for food purposes 
in cases of large herds where disease ap- 
pears in only a few animals.” 

The live stock interests of the country 
have been hit extremely hard by the re- 
cent widespread ravages of the foot and 
mouth disease, involving the complete 
quarantining of many states and stock 
yards. The lid on the Chicago stock yards 
has been clamped down hard, no stock 
being brought in or shipped out last week, 
and for this reason larger shipments were 
made to a few of the other markets, Kan- 
Sas City getting far the greater share. On 
Some days the Kansas City stock yards 
were greatly overstocked with cattle, par- 
ticularly with grass cattle, which experi- 
enced sharp reductions in prices, choice 
corn-fed beeves showing a considerably 
smaller decline, as they formed but a 


small portion of the offerings. Stock cat- 
tle have undergone large reductions in 
Prices since the outbreak of the foot and 


mouth disease, but there is very little de- 
mand for them anywhere, according to all 
Teports, and as the November shipments 
to feeding districts are sure to be ex- 
tremely light, the winter feeding in all 
Parts of the country will be even less than 
it promised to be a few weeks ago. Ne- 
braska is quarantined against Iowa cattle, 
and east of the Missouri river thin feed- 
ers are in poor demand, but shipments 
have heen reported recently of thin feed- 
ers from Omaha and Kansas City west- 
ward. It is learned that several months 
ago large numbers of Texas calves were 
contracted for delivery later in Indiana, 


Minois and Ohio, but such shipments are 
— mpossible by the quarantine The 
0 


ous force of workers engaged tem- 
Porarily in the Chicago stock yards for 
Cleaning and disinfecting the yards has 
Carried on the great work without ceasing 


night or day, and great numbers of rats 
at poisoned, while pigeons were shot as 
iSease carriers. It. was announced that 
the Stock yards would reopen for business 
on Monday, November 16th. 


There is a good deal of discussion re- 





garding the prospects for hogs, and many 
men who handle swine are inclined to 
doubt the assertions made by big packing 
interests that extremely large supplies of 
fat hogs will be marketed later on and 
that a lower scale of values will be es- 
tablished. It is contended that the enor- 
mous breaks in hog prices in recent 
months stimulated such large marketing 
of pigs and young hogs that weighed any- 
where from 80 to 150 pounds, as to cut 
heavily into the future available supply 
of matured hogs, and predictions are 
heard that the lowest prices for hogs wilil 
be those paid in the early part of the 
winter period, with higher prices paid 
later on in 1915. The recent average 
weight of the hogs marketed here was the 
lightest for a long period, 225 pounds. 
Meanwhile, provisions are having a large 
cash demand, and supplies are certainly 
far from burdensome, stocks held in Chi- 
cago warehouses on November Ist having 
been réported officially as 62,517,610 
pornds, which compared with 77,484,000 
pounds a month earlier, and with 63,302,- 
701 pounds a year earlier. Lard stocks 
everywhere are unusually low, the stocks 
held in this country the first day of the 
month being only 34,548 tierces, compar- 
ing witn 339,987 tierces a year ago. The 
argument of the packers for lower hog 
prices rests on the large pig crop of last 
spring, but many of the pigs have gone 
to market already. 

Horses were received and sold last week 
in the usual manner, as they were not 
included in the live stock quarantine. 
Week before last 7,031 horses were report- 
ed as arriving here, but they included 
several thousand army horses shipped via 
Chicago from various’ points to be em- 
barked at eastern ports. These receipts 
exceeded all records. Buyers from Maine 
were among the arrivals last week, but 
th best trade centered in ‘‘warriors,” 
which sold from $135 to $175 for the heav- 
ier artillery descriptions. Cavalry mounts 
were salable at $100 to $135, and a few 
brought $140, and a few gunners $180. 

w. 





Recent Public Sales 


McDERMOTT HAS SUCCESSFUL SALE. 

J. W. McDermott, of Kahoka, Mo., held 
a very successful Short-horn sale at that 
place November 12th, notwithstanding the 
quarantine restrictions in more than a 
dozen states on acccunt of the foot and 
mouth disease. Mr. McDermott got 
around these restrictions: by agreeing to 
keep the cattle until the quarantine was 
raised, for buyers located in districts af- 
fected. A good crowd of Short-horn 
breeders were there, coming from Mis- 


souri, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ken- 
tucky. The top price of the season was 
paid for a bull calf, and the average was 
also the highest of the season. Not count- 
ing six or eight head that were sold with- 
out being catalogued, the average was 
better than $300 per head, while the sale 
made a total of over $16,000. The top 
price was $1,900, for the ten months old 
bull caif, Golden Count 2d, a show calf, 
sired by Good Count, and with a cham- 
pionship ancéstry on the side of the dam. 
D. A. Jay, Blakesburg, Iowa, was the buy- 
er. There was a good demand for the fe- 
males in the offering, several of which 
were show heifers. Three head sold as 
high as $500 each, and $530 was paid for 
the Scotch cow Bernice and her. bull calf, 
the buyers being Shanks Bros., Williams- 
town, Mo. The show heifers, Fair Gift 
and Fair Star, both by Good Count, sold 
for $500 each. The latter went to J. F. 
Prather, Williamsville, Tll., and the for- 
mer was bovght by C. J. ‘McM: asters, Al- 
toona, Ill., who was one of the best bid- 
ders on tops at the sale. The offering 
made a good impression on the buyers, 
and they were also well pleased with the 
show bulls to which the cows and heifers 
were bred. Gainford Marquis 2d and sev- 
eral of the heifers were listed for the 
American Royal and International stock 


shows, but these shows have been called | 


off, as announced last week. Auctioneer 
Carey M. Jones occupied the block, and 
opened the sale by calling for talks from 
President Harding, of the Short-horn As- 
sociation, and from Abe Renick, of Ken- 


tucky. A list of sales follows: 
BULLS. 
Golden Count 2d, Jan., °14; D.: Z 
Jay, Blakesburg, Towa ............ $1,000 


Count Lavender, Sept., 13; D. W. 


Johnson, Agency, Iowa ........... 200 
Good Mixture, Oct., °13; William 
Schwadever, La Plata, Mo........ 130 
FEMALES. 
Lady of Fashion 2d, Apr., ’11; Wm. ’ 
WD FW cock cat scspeeetcowese 265 
Lady Princess 3d, Apr., ’09; F. C. 
Barber & Son, Skidmore, a 295 
Lady Mario, Feb., ’14; John Cress- 
well, Hillsboro, A. . tt ae cH so as 280 
Maxwelton Janet, F. C. Barber & 
oe Oe Ver eee et Cie, 450 
Avondale Countess, Nov., 13; J. A : 
Kilgore, Sterling, Mees 5 hy Wigls katie: dash 350 
Fair Gift, Sept., "13; C. J. McMas- _ 
ters, Altoona, 5 EE LL BOSE 500 
Fair Star, Sept., "13; J. F. Prather, _ 
Williamsville, Re. eae eek he 500 


Fair Charity 24, Nov., °13; 3 
pS ar ere eee 330 
Good Count’s Sister, Nov., Sie 


R. Smiley, Monmouth, TH. 
Secret Sapho, Sept., ’10; Jos. Mil- 
ler &Sons, Granger, jC ee ee 25) 
Royal Girl 6th, June, *06; on. Cc. Bar- 
NS RE Ra Fe Oy 260 
Roan Butterfly, Mar., ’07; Ruther- 
ford Bros., Reveir, Mo. ........... 260 
Whitehall Princess, July, ’09: A. S. 
Loveland, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa..... 280 
Whitehall Princess 3d, Nov., 713; ws 
L. Witt, Granger, Mo. ........... 230 





Whitehall Fair Lady, Nov., tk Edw. 


Johnson, Mt. Union, NWO es cae 250 
Lady Princess 2a, May, ieee oe L. 
TEPRLL cigGb buted pO bn hates tend ts «09 he 300 


Bernice, Jan., °09 (and ahs calf); 
Shanks Bros., W illiamstown, Mo. 530 
Queen of Hearts 6th, June, °09; D. 


A. Jay, Blakesburg, Ge 200 
Belle Walpole, Man, 33; H.R. 
NNT ris Bald emmae ost seaa saeco’ 320 
Lady Cutuberinnd, Jan., °13; J a 


WUMROEA, asus wadetiekcheekve? 290 
Lavender Fair Queen, Mar.., “43; 

Anoka Farms, Waukesha, Wis..; . 240 
Fair Lavender Secret, Mar., "13; S. 

P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo... 300 
Lavender Fair Girl, July, °18; C. C. 

Stoup, Ipava, Ill. 
Autumn Rose, Apr., '13; I. M. Bil- 

oe OB eR rer eee 200 
Fair Queen of Hearts, Mar., °13; 


WIG, . See NE hk o-o.s wc Bbw cee si 0% 295 
enhie Countess, "13; Maas- 

dam & Wheeler, Pairteld lowa. 310 
Good Girl, June, ‘13; R. L. Smith, 

Lewistown, MONS Vir. 25 5 atewhe siete 200 


Fair Rosalie, Nov., °08; J. L. Witt.. 200 
Fair Goods Queen, Jan., 10; John 


Johnson, Monticello, Mo. ......... 165 
Fair Goods Queen 2d, June, °13; J. 

L. Wiison, Canton, Mo. ......-.¢s. 175 
Fair Goods Sallie, ‘yearling; J. Xe 

Wis fa die na tired cui dqedesensnedixe 180 
Royal Lady, Mar., °12; C. J. Me- 

pO” I ee eee ee re ee eee 300 





CASTLE’S DUROC SALE. 

A large attendance was present at the 
Duroc Jersey sale‘held by Mr. J. J. Cas- 
tle, of Inwood, lowa, November 11th, and 
if the prices paid for open sows and gilts 
are any criterién as to what may be ex- 
pected for bred sows the coming winter, 
there is much to encourage those who 
have a surplus to let go of. We are 
pleased to record an average of $47.40 on 
the forty-six sows and gilts, and a $38 
average on the thirty-eight boars. It was 
a little late in the season to expect — 
poe for the boars, as most pure-bre 

reeders had supplied their wants. The 
top priced boar was No. 25, a son of Lar- 
son’s Jumbo, that went to Wm. Marks, 
of Spencer, Iowa, at $100. Twice the sows 
reached and passed the $100 mark. Mr. 
Castle was well pleased with the outcome 
of the sale. Centennial Farm, which was 
advertised to be sold at, auction also, did 
not sell. It is therefore likely that Mr. 
Castle will continue his breeding opera- 
tions on this farm until such time ar- 
rives when it can be disposed of to ad- 
vantage. Auctioneers H. S. Duncan and 
J. R. Thompson conducted the selling. 
The list follows of those oops for $35 
and over: No. 58, Joe Hass, Canton, $36: 
41, Cal Glatley ‘Canton, $35; 81, S$. P. 
Thompson, Canton, $40; 2g, Ed Erickson, 
Canton, $387; 25, Wm. Marck, Spencer, 
$100; 65, La. “Knowleton, Canton, $55; 
34, T. Oo. Erickson, Inwood, $47. 50; 7 
A. W. Schaffer, Luverne, $47 * 52. H, 
Hagedorn, Beaver Creek $41; a B. 
Abvendt, Luverne, $35; 36, M. C. Fred- 
ricks, ¢ Jeorge, $50; 19, O. Ulrickson, Can- 
ton, $57.50; 0: 7. Shed ge by Steel, 
Sioux Falls, $ ty: 37, Monrad, Canton, as 
16, John Hyhouse, Hull, $37; 18% N. 
Nelson, Inwood, $42. 50; 1614, Simon geleee 
son, inwood, $51 17%, H. D. Hoime, ills, 
948: 28, Carl G! atley, Canton, $35; 

BE. Knowlton, Canton, $59; 66, Ralp sh Bar- 
tle, Sioux Falls, $42.50; 82, C. Herbert, 
Rock Kepiay Page 20, J. C. Jefferis, Rock 





Rapids, it 28, R. eens, Canis- 
tota, $12.5 50 Bi Cc. Glatley, iton, $35; 
77, Wendt & Painter, Canton, “$45; 18; d- 
Cc. Jefferis, Rock Rapids, sors ; 39, Ross 
Perry, Beaver Creek, $42 50: “be, " E. 


Knowlton, Canton, $42.50; 78, Torberson, 
Canton, $45; 35, Ed Erickson, Canton, $52; 
38... C. Glatle is ‘Canton, $52; $3, J. C: Jef- 
feris, Rock Rapids, $44: 501%} C. Herbert, 
Rock Rapids, $35; 74, C. Glatley, Canton, 
$35; 68, H. Wester, Sheldon, $42; 62, 
Walters, Sioux Falls, $47; 67, J: -€;- Jef- 
feris, Rock Rapids, si 63, J. L. Wright, 
Larchwood, $15; 64, J. C. Jefferis, Rock 
Rapids, $35; 45, Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, 
$49; 44, e 3 ‘c. Jefferis, Rock Rapids, $41; 
43, Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, $4a; 47, 
O. Ulrickson, Canton, $40; 1, Ole Johnson, 
Inwood, $100; 2, Spies Bros., Beaver 
Creek, ‘$77. 59; 4, J. C. Jefferis, Rock Rap- 
ids, 65; a, Gh . F.. Biaty, Sioux Falls, 





$67.50; 6, C. De Vaul, Inwood, $70; 7, Lee | 
Wells, New Market, $60; 8, WwW. W. Rey- | 


nolds, Doon, $55; 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
N. Nelson, Inwood, $46, $49, $47, $44, 
$44,. $44; 15, A. J Sioux 
Center, $75. 


Groetenhause, 





M. O. WATTS’ POLAND CHINA SALE. 

The above sale, which was held at Fair- 
field, Iowa, on November 10th, met ad- 
verse conditions, which permitted buyers 
to obtain first-clasg Poland Chinas at very 
reasonable figures. The fifty head sold 
for an average of $25. C. A. Allard, of 
Fairfield, Iowa, paid $45 for No 4t, a 
grandson of A Wonder, and this was top 
price of the sale. No breeder ever con- 
ducted a sale on a squarer basis than 
Mr. Watt, and the treatment which he 
accorded the public could not fail to add 
many friends to his present long list. 
They were easily convinced that he is 
producing the right kind of Poland 
Chinas. Charles Hanna, a very success- 
ful breeder, of Batavia, Iowa, secured a 
number of the best young sows in the 
sale. In fact, all buyers received good 
value for their money. 





Farmers Get Light Service.—Twenty- 
three farmers in Wright county, Iowa, 
have formed a stock company for the 
purpose of getting electric lights and 
power. A plant at Goldfield furnished the 
eurrent’ for lights in Goldfield,, and the 
farmers near this town thought they 
would like the service, too. Each took 
out twelve shares of stock at $19 a share, 
and used the money to build tap lines. 
These were leased to the company for 
fifteen years, the company agreeing to 
make all repairs. It costs one farmer 
about $4 a month for the lighting of his 
house, barn and other buildings, and for 
power to do the family washing, running 
of the separator and other machines. The 
line cost about $250 a mile to build, while 
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thie serene cost in the neighborhood 
of $30: 





Home Mined Potash.—Work in mining 
potash is being rushed in California, and 
it is said that the first to be produced 
will be on the market in about three 
months, Previously most of our potash 
has been imported from Germany, but the 
war will put a stop to this for some time. 
More than a million tons, valued at $15,- 
160,123, were imported in 1914. At the 
California mines they expect to put out 
five tons a day at first and to increase 
this to 120 tons’ daily. 


LIVE STOCK WANTED 


We will exchange 80 acres tn Florida for two-year- 
old colts, or what bave you to offer? Our land is in 
every way desirable—it’s a beautiful 80. Address 
Grosvenor Farms, Casselton, No. Dak. 


Wanted—High Class Man 


who fully understands erga and marketing 
poultry and squab. Will pay 8300 and board first 
year, with 5% of the profits. We have an 800 acre 
farm. GROSVENOR FARMS, Casselton, No. Dak. 


A Good Kansas Farm 


In order to settle an estate we offer 160 acres in 
Reno County for $13,500. Rich soil.~ Good 7-room 
house, good barn, some alfalfa, and good water. 
Four miles from market. This price is 20%, below its 
actual value. For terms, etc., write 


BENTLEY & WELLS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Farm at Auction 


Choice 116 acre farm in Rice township, Ringgold 
Co., Iowa, will be sold at auction at the farm. 6 mi, 
southwest of Mount Ayr, Friday, Nov. 27, at 10 a. m. 
For further particulars address F 
ANTON LANGER, K.1, Benton, Iowa 


320 at $35 Per Acre 


Right at station on Corn Belt, 110 acres in cultiva- 
tion 48,000 can be carried for 7 years, a great bargain 
and will soon double in price. For particulars and 
copy Square Deal write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 

419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


COFFEY COUNTY, EASTERN KANSAS 


Alfalfa, Corn, Wheat and Tame Grass Land. j 
For prices, ete., write 
LANE & KENT, Burlington, Kansas 


























N cBURNEA’S New Wark Imp. Farms 

are worth twice the selling price of $40 to 875 per 
acre, Send for free list. Address McBURNEY & 
CO,, Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or Western 
Office, 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





120 ACRE FARM, $55.00 PER ACRE. 
Good bulldings and soil, one mile to town. 
H. W. LOOMIS, Kilbourne, Wisconsin, 











THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
~ THEREFORE ———— 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 


Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, O. 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c¢ per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 25c per line.) 
Indiana Farmer 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham—Raleigh 174,121 .80 .80 
Dallas—Memphis 
Breeders’ Gazette 
Chicago, Ll. 
Prairie Farmer 
Chicago, 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin A griculturist 
tacine, Wis. 
The Farmer 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des Moines, lowa 
Missouri Farmer 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas Farmer 
Topeka, Kan. 
OklahomaFarmJournal -, ,, “ad 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 51,894 .25  .2! 


256,861 $1,124 1.124 


57,101.25 .25 


98,558 .60 .60 
100,000.50 ~~ .50 
67,820 .40 .40 
63,454 .30 3 
140,855 
80,6000 .40 .40 
50,000 .25 .25 


61,253 .30 .30 


1,201,917 $5.774 5. 724 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields 


For further teleraiation, address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Representative, Advertising Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 
Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 

















Potatoes in Germany.—Germany has 
ordered the manufacture of alcohol from 
potatoes cut down 40 per cent. It is said 
the crop there is not so good as was ex- 
pected. Farmers have been urged to dry 
potatoes on a large scale. The crop was 
harvested and taken care of by the wo- 
men folks while the husbands were fight- 
ing. 

Roads in Moving Pictures.—An educa- 
tional film showing how roads are made 
is being sent to moving picture theaters 
throughout the state of lowa. The pic- 
tures show road building scenes in Mar- 
shall county, and were taken last summer 
by Mr. Coburn, of the Iowa State Col- 
lege, for the lowa highway commission. 
The film runs for about twenty - minutes, 
and is sent free to moving picture the- 
aters, 


Need of Lime In lowa.—A recent bulle- 
tin published by the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion indicates that the eastern half of the 
state is more inclined to be acid than the 
north central or western parts. -An ‘ex- 
tensive soil survey was made to get the 
information. It is stated in the bulletin 
that not all lowa soils need lime, but 
that many are defic‘ent in it. 


German Use of Corn Cobs.—-In Germany 
ihey make building material out of: corn 
cobs, and the blocks made from the cobs 
are said to be entirely satisfactory. The 
cobs are first pressed and then. moulded 
into blocks of various sizes. They are 
saturated with tar to make them water- 
proof, and they are bound together by 
means of wire. They are much lighter 
than brick and also cheaper. 


South Dakota Farm Train.—The South 
Dakota Agricultural College is running a 
farm train through the eastern sections 
of the state. The trip was started No- 
vember 16th, and it will be on the road 
for about two weeks, the aim being to 
visit sections not previously visited by the 
demonstration trains. The train is known 
as the “Dairy, Silo and Hog Cholera Spe- 
cial.” It is in charge of the State Col- 
lege, the State Dairymen’s Assoefation, 
and the State Immigration Department. 
Hiog cholera has been disastrous in the 
southeastern sections of the state, and 
this feature is expected to attract con- 
siderable interest in those parts. 


Organizing Fathers’ Ciubs.—A number 
of fathers’ clubs have been organized in 
the vicinity of Council Bluffs, Iowa. The 
purpose and scope of the clubs have the 
same objects as the mothers’ clubs which 
are common throughout the country. The 
idea is to bring the fathers into closer 
touch with school work, the teachers and 
pupils. They meet once a- month, when 
special programs are given. Membership 
is limited to males twenty-one years of 
age or older. Often guests representing 
various community groups are invited to 
take part in the programs. These include 
fathers from other districts, ministers, 
members of the board of education, phy- 
sicians and members of-the city adminis- 
tration. 


Nebraska Fig Clubs.—During the fall 
and winter, J. G. MeMillan, leader in 
charge of boys’ and girls’ club work for 
Nebraska, will ass'st in organizing pig 
clubs, which are now open for member- 
ship These are formed in the same 
manner “ws the corn and tomato clubs. 
The work will be explained by Mr. Mc- 
Millan at farmers’ institutes and short 
courses held throughout the state. Co- 
operating with the extension department 
of the agricultural college at Lincoln is 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The college will be glad to give 
any further information concerning the 
club work. 

Serum for Wounded Soldiers.—Up in 
Michigan a fine drove of horses is kept 
simply for the production of serum which 
is used in the prevention and cure of the 
dreaded lockjaw. Since the war began, 
ten times as much of this as usual has 
been exported. The production of the 
serum is a complicated process. Tetanus 
germs are propagated in receptacles of 
beef soup about forty feet square. The 
mixture stands for about three weeks, 
and the’ germs. multiply by the. millions. 
A poisonous substance. is excreted, and 
this is injected into the valuable horses. 
At the same time, antitoxin is injected 
to overcome the effect of the poison. Af- 
ter these double injections have been kept 
up for three months, each being given a 
week apart, the animal becomes immune. 
Immunized horses are bled about once a 
month, and an average of two gallons of 
blood taken from each'one. This is made 
into the anti-tetanic serum which is in- 
jected into wounded soldiers. 


meeting of the Railway Development As- 
sociation, every railroad in the United 
States and Canada agreed to take steps 
for providing farms fer thousands of im- 
migrants who will flock to this country at 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


potato growers, our yield would have been 
865,000,000 bushels instead of 331,000,000. 
—National Geographic. 


the close of the present conflict. The 
president of the organization pointed out 
that if the immigrants were left to them- 
selves they would congregate in the cities, 
making them more congested than they 
are. Most of the railroads own much 
farm land, and the suggested plan was 
for them to break up the territory into 
small acreages or.farms and sell them to 
those who came to this country. Enough 
money would be advanced to get the im- 
migrants started nicely, and they would 
be allowed to pay. back the purchase price 
in yearly installments. After the war, 
taxes will be exceptionally high in the 
countries at war, and thousands will be 
bankrupt. It is believed that many of 
these will emigrate to America. 





German Farms a_ Lesson.—Although 
embracing only one-fifteenth of the area 
of Europe, Germany, in 1912, produced 
one-seventh of its wheat, one-fifth of its 
oats, more than one-seventh of its bar- 
ley, more than one-fourth of its rye, and 
over one-third of its potatoes. It yields 
place among the producing nations of 
Europe only. to. Russia.. To what a re- 
markable. extent the German farmer has 
mastered: the science of agriculture is 
shown by a comparison of his per-acre 
yields with our own. If we had grown as 
much wheat to the acre in 1913 as the 
Germans, our crop would have béen 2,- 
500,020,000 bushels, instead of 750,000,000 
bushels. If our. farmers had grown as 
much oats to the acre as the Germans, 
our yield would have been 60 per cent of 
the world’s oat crop instead of the .25 per 
cent that it was. Had our barley harvest 
been as heavy per acre as that of the 
German farmer, we would have had 375,- 
000,000 bushels instead of 178,000,000 bush- 
els. If our potato growers had grown as 





many tubers to the acre as the German 





lowa Extension Courses.—More than a 
hundred short courses are to be held this 
year by the extension department of the 
lowa Agricultural College, according to a 
recent announcement by those in charge. 
At least thirty-seven of them will be full 
week courses, while the others wiil be 
for three days or more. It is planned to 
hold special meetings. wherever farmers 
want them. Professor R. K. Bliss, head 
of the department, says the staff will net 
merely deal with hygiene, sanitation and 
disease prevention in the customary way, 
but will seek to make every farmer -his 
own veterinarian in relation to keeping 
his herds and flocks healthy. The weekly 
meetings as arranged so far for three 
crews will be held as follows: 

November 30th to December 5th—Adel, 
Wayland and Massena. 

December 7th to 12th—Jefferson, Wa- 
pello and Fontanelle. 

December 14th to 19th—Denison, Medi- 
apolis and Bloomfield. 

December 28th to January 2d—Logan, 
Bellevue and Low Moor. 

January 4th to $th—Trgynor, Elkader 
and Springville. 

January lith to 16th—Guthrie Center, 
Epworth and Hopk#ton. 
January 25th to 2°th 
ghar and Greene. 
February. 1st 
mond and Rolfe. j 
February. 8th to, 15th—Laimoni, Buffalo 

Center and Bradgate. 

February 15th ‘to 20th 
cer and Gowrie. 

February 22d to ‘27th—Centerville; Lau- 
rens and Ankeny. 

March Ist to 6th—Pomeroy. 


Winterset, Prim- 


to 6th—Knoxville, ’ Bel- 


Allerton, Spen- 





Government Crop Report 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates makes the following 
estimates from reports of its correspondents and agents: 





For the United States: 
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Corn, bushels 4 SE 83.1 | 82.2 | ¢€9.7 7 
Wheat, bushels 5.2 | 89.7 | 93.2 | 96.2 | 0 
Oa aero 9.2 | 86.5 | 89.1 | 42.5 | 37.9 
Barley, bushels 3.8 9| 87.5 | 86.4] 51.3] 54.7 
Rye, Hwsbele ..0550....62 05.4 6.2 | 94.0 | 94.0] 80.6 | 63.2 
Buckwheat, bushels ...... 7.2 91.6 | 86.5! 78.1 5.5 
Potatoes, bushels ......... 90.4 90.9 | 87.8 | 54.0 | 69.6 
Sweet potatoes, bushels... 94.5 ; 7 89.8 | 87.8 | 76.3 | 75.7 
Fig Oy Maer er: 1.31; 1.40 68,694 92:1 | 91:7-|-1t.7 | 12.26 
Cotton, pounds ........... 2.0 (187.2 |7,341,000 |6 ebNde s See |r 8.8 | TRO 
Tobacco, pounds 4.3 |823.8 982,715 | 95 86.4 | 84.7 | oe, 

Flaxseed, bushels 7.8 9.0 15,973 | 90.4 | 91,2 $118.7 |118.7 
Ce a Sa) eee Soe Peery +258,862 | $5.3 | 702 }456.0 |$85.6 





Sugar beets, tons 





*Hay, dollars per ton; cotton, cents per 


jAverage, October 15th. 


9.76 9.96 | 
pound; other products, cents per bushel. 
tForecast from November condition. 





5,147 5,659 | | 








Corn.—Percentage of.1913 crop on farms November 1, 1914, is estimated at 3.3.per 
cent (80,069,000 bushels), against 4.4 per cent (137,972,000 bushels) of the 1912 crop on 
farms November 1, 1913, and 3.7 per cent, the average of similar estimates of the past 


ten years. 


Details for important crops in principal states follow: 
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Pennsylvania . i task ae 39.0 61,446 57,057 -| 56,024 | 92 84 a3: Sap 
Virginia Pe 2 21.0 | 26.0 | 40,341 | 51,480 | 46,959 | 84 88 | 86 78 
North Carolina *..7.) 20.0 | 19.5 56,700 | 95, 282 47,884 | 90 | 89 91 99 
ROOT IR 5 oy sp 00> J5 14:5 | 15.5 58,957 | 3,023 53,482 | 91 | 91 93 93 
LSS Rk 5. 39.1 | 37.5 | 149,440 | 146,250] 154,651 / 89 | 86 66 6 
EEE Pe 33.0 | 36.0 } 168,317 176,400 186,900 | 82 86 66 64 
SR ae ore 29.0 | 27.0 | 300,034) 282,159 366,883 | 86 77 67 64 
Michigan: .......... 36.0.] 33.5 | 60,912 | 56,112 54,829 | 90 .| 86 73 70 

Wisconsin . ....... 40.5. | 40.5 68,850! 66,825.) 56,346] 91 | 91. | 68 

MEIOOOER. .. jw acedae 35.0 |- 40.0 { §89,040/ 96,000) 76,584 | 92 34 55 3 
PS -. on cee ssw se 38.0 | 34.0 389,424 | 338,300 | 352,236 | 91 | 88 61 60 
i, rs 22.0 | 17.5 159,016 129,062 | 200,859 | 70 | 65 71 75 
South Dakota ..... 26.0 | 25.5 75,504 67,320 | - §0,509 | 87 88 56 58 
RS YS 24.0.) 15.0 6 | 178,992 114,150 |. 164,878 | 90 | 7 60 68 
MAMAAMG., .°..-% 50200 18.0:}° 3.2 | 20. 115,956 | 23,424 | -129,700'| 75° | 47. | 70 |. 79 
OS a em 26.0 | 20.5 | 27.8 94,900 74,825 | - 92,548) 79 | 7 73 78 
Tennessee . ....... 23.5 | 20.5 | 25.0 78,725 68,675 | 80,767.) 83 | .79 | 73 |. 80 
RS) * ss oben’ 17.0 | 17.3 | 16.0 55,488 | 55,360 | 49,107 |; 85 | 88 91 91 
Mississippi . ...... 18.5 .| 20.9 | 17.8 | 60,606 | 63,000 | 51,103} 83° |'85..| 78 82 
Louisiana . ....... 19.5 | 22.0 | 19.3 39,273 | 41,800 | 35,131.] 82° | 78°" | 78 | 83 
RE iva 5%5 a he a aN | 20.0 | 24.0 | 20.3.| 133,280! 163,200 |- 120,286-} 80 - |-78 | 77 84 
Oklahoma...-...:... 3.2 | 11.0 | 20:8 | 56,430 52,250.|. 75,4121 67 | 70. | 65 |-74 
Arkansas... *...'s:.. | 17.5 | 19.0 | 20.2 42:875 47,025 | - 48,439'| 75. | 79. | 83. |. 79 

United States ...) 25.8 | 23.1 | 26.7 (2,705,692 |2,446,988 {2,708,334 | 85.1) 82.2) 69.71 .70.7 

POTATOES. 

Maine. ..2...266.. } 255 220 201 | 32,640 28,160} . 26,077 [100 | 97. | 36 «|. 50 
Si ak oe aS 145 74 | 92.:]° 83,215 26,649 | 36,288 | 96 | 86 | 43° | 77 
Pennsylvania... ....| 106 88 87 | 28,408] - 23.320} 22.653] 92 |-90 | 62 80 
1S ENO PORE BRRTES ot |. 95 64 {| 86 | 15,012! 10,240] f6,193/ 87 | 81 1-58 | 88 
DNA SS ey sist 60 | 46 | 80 } 7,440 | 5,750 | 9,921 |-78 |°@7. | -67 84 
Michigan . ......../ 121 |- 96 | 95 | 44,044 33,600) 35,273} 94. | 90 | 32 | 56 
Wyincomein ©... 53 124 | 109 | 100-! 37,696| 32,155] 31,625 90 | 93 | 32 56 
Minnesotz . ....... | 114 | 110 | 99 | 31,692]. 30,250 25.885 | 91 93 | 33 49 
Re ea eee | 86 48 { 87 | 126421 77200 13,297 | 87 | 74 | 57 | $2 
Nebraska . ....... 80 | 48 7} 9,360 | 5,664 | 7,231 | 89 | 77 | 57 74 
Colorado . ........ 120 | 115 | 122 -} 9,360 | 9,200 | 8,161 | 90 86 | 7 61 
ce eee -| 138 | 119 |.1382 | 10,350 | 8,092 | 9,375 | 90 84 | 60 68 

United States -| 109.6) 90.4) 96.6) 406,288 | 331,525 | 356,627 | 90 9| 87.8] 54.0! 69.6 
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JERSEYS. 
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Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Island and American bred Jerseys. The kind 
make good at the pail and churn. stock fo that 
both sexes, all ages. Everything sold under T sale, 
tive guarantee. Come and see them or write, 


————___ 





wins ROMEREND. 
Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d one ie, 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (avers 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd humbers on 
ba fers oe Md pest abreoding and blood tines 
oun m3ie reads for service, fi 
uals. ‘hidvess i me indivag. 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


TS 

, sired by Korndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. On! four 

; left-old enough for use, All from 
A. KR. O. dams and good 








individuals. 
Ga McKAY BROS., Buckingham, lows 
GUERNSEYS. 


aetareeteeeeteanemee ane a ee TTT 
errr FARM GUERNSEYS are. noted 

for their GOOD SIZE, EXCELLENT prRopt cine 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE, We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonabie 
prices; also a few females. - Herd tubercultan tested, 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit ag. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co. STREATOR, ILL, 


TAMWORTHS. 


KNOLL SLOPE FARM 


Iowa’s Pioneer Tamworth Herd 
You are interested in the best. Come and look them 
over. Cc. C. ROUP, Prop. 
P. O. address Katona, Iowa. R.2 
Farm 8 miles southwest of lowa City. 2 


TAMWORTHS 


at the *‘lowa Bell. Herd” farm bred in the 
pur}-le at farmers’ prices. 


CG. S. MULKS, Riceville, lowa 
Tamworth Boars and Gilts For Sale 


Have 25 good, growthy boars of April and May far- 
row, sired by such boars as Greenwood Amber, twice 
grand champion, Appalachian King and Pine Ridge 
Glenn. Also 25 choice gilts that I will offer open. 
All pigs immune. J, B. MACKOY. Farragut, lows. 


TAMWORTHS 


Greenwood Stock Farm has about 30 head of good 
spring boars for sale. Herd headed with the bestof 
blood. Come‘and see, or write for prices. 

J. W. JUSTICE & SONS. Kalona, lows 























AUCTIONEERS. 


WPI eee 





Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Greatest School and become independ- 
ent with no capital invested. Write today, for 
free catalogue. Term opens Dec. 7th. Every 
branch of the business taught. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


14.N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Iilinols 


H. S$, Allen, Russell, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Duroc Sales a Specialty 


Sales already booked in six states for the coming 
season. Write or wire for dates. - 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Steck Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 194 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lows 
| AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and how 

Old customers are securing dates 6 10s. and 8 

ahead. Reasonable terms—Satixfaction. 
ee 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. rg 
pédigrees, values and individual merit. Get 
terms before you arrange for a sale : 


























ne 


C.C. KEIL, GRINNELL IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure 
stock. Write for dates, or phone at my expense 








; aer of 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 3°... Durnem 
and Duroc Jerseys. . Try me. 1 am catiefying oF 
tomers. JUKE SHAVER, Kalona, low* 
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Nov. 30, 1914. 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(27) 1555 





SHORT-HORNS. 
Dec 9—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
De \—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
Dec. 15—C._ A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa; 
sale at South Omaha. 

Dec. 17—Homer_Duea, Roland, Iowa. 

Dec. 1S—Irvin E. Wilson, Belvidere, Neb. 
Dec. 22—G. A. Schneider, Blue Earth, 
Jan. oT. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn.; dis- 

persion sale. iS 

Fei —B. R. Bohstedt, Victor, Iowa. 

M: and 10—Breeders’ Sale, Galesburg, 
ry A. J. Ryden, Manager. 

Ma: 1i—W. A. Wickersham, Melbourne, 
Mar is—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mar. 17: —Wm, Herkelmann, Elwood, Ia. 
Mar. 2i—The Farmer Farm, Farmington, 

“ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
M _—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Mar. 2i—C. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 

Nov. 25—Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, 
Dec. i1—Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo.; 


sale at South Omaha, 


Jan. S—T. B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 


Jan. 19-—-N. M. Leonard, Waukee, Iowa. 
Mar. 1J—O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS, 


Nov. 19—Clarence M. Hays, Rodman, Ia. 
Dec. 8—W. S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill. 

Dec. 16—C. F. Jones, Rippey, lowa. 

Dec. 1j7—Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Ia.; 
dispersion sale. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


Jan. 5—F. S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, : 


Minn. 


Jan. 6—-F. J. & Jas. L. Brandow, West | 


Concord, Minn. 


Jan. 7—E. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 

Jan. 7—Geo. H. Tuller, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Jan. 11—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 

jan. 1.—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 
don, Iowa. 5 

Jan. |:—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. |.—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 

Jan. 16s—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 

Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 


Jan. 18—-Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 


Ss. D. 
Jan. iJ—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—-R. C, 


Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Marts, Hampton, Iowa, 
Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Christianson, Akron, [owa. 





Jan. 26—Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, lowa. 

Jan. 2;—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 27—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 

Jan. 2s;—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Jan. 24—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—Fred H. Swan, Missouri Valley, 


Wa. 
Jan. }0—S. L. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 
owa., 
Jan. °°—Wirt Cottingham, Trivoli, Til. 
Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 


J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
3—C. R. Steele, ireton, Iowa. 
3—E. A. Calkins, Ruthven, Iowa. 
4—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
t+—W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Ia. 





Feb. °—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
owa, 

Feb. 9—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa. 

Feb. 9—A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 

Feb. S—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb —W. W. Reynolds, Doon, flowa. 


Feb. 1)—W. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. t11—H. A. MeCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Feb. 11—J. J. Castle, Inwood, Iowa. 





Feb. 11—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
= -S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 
Feb. 15—D. B. Smith, Mission Hill, S. D. 
Feb. is—Lien Bros., Platte, S. D. 

Feb. 1§--Ralph Bartels, Sioux Center, Ia. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 1*—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 


Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. 1'—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, S. D. 
Feb. 1)—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb. 23—M. A. McWilliams, Wall Lake, Ia. 





Feb. 2>—Painter & Wendt, Canton, S. D 

=. t—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
S. D. 

Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 

POLAND CHINAS. . 

oe. 25—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
ow 4 

Jan. 1\J—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Jan. °}—Ellerbroek’s Hog Farm, Sheldon, 





1. 2i—Wm. Groters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—A. €. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 
-B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
Feb. 2—E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 





Feb. S—J. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
Feb. \-E. S. Dyas & Sons, Bellevue, 
Feb. ‘—Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa. 
Feb. S—Robinson Bros., Morton, Ii. 

Feb. 9'—Henry Derr, Remsen, Towa. 
Feb. 1°>—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb i!—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
Feb. '1—Fred Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Ol. 
Feb. 12—W. E. Willey, Steele City, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 
Feb 16, 1915—C. M. Pedersen, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. i]—James Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—-B. R. Bohstedt, Victor, Iowa. 

Feb. is—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
~ ‘\—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 
Feb. 15—O, €. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 
Feb. 2 —_W,. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, Iowa. 
Feb. 22-R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Ia. 
Feb. 2i—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 


-b. 25—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. ° 
Feb. 25—C. L. Thutrer, Fostoria, Iowa. 
zeb 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown. Towa. 
Mar. 1—W. §S. Austin, Dument, Iowa. 

ar. 2—C, H. Purter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
Mar. 3—Geo. Hoilinrake, Keithsburg, DL 

SHROPSHIRES. 
Jan. 1°—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 

Jan. 27—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 

Jan. 28—W. T. Barr, Ames, Iowa. 

Feb. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Ia, 

Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, karming- 
ton, Iowa. 

"> y Teer D. Bouchard, Elk Point, 


Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 17—E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
Feb. 18—R. F. & W. M. kantz, New Hamp- 
Fr on, Iowa. 

‘eb. 19—J. B. Tracy & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 24—John I. Holst, Jr., Denison; la. 


HAMPSHIRES. 


Jan. 12—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 

Jan.19—M. M. Evans, M. D., Marshall- 
town, lowa,. 

Feb. 16—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those wo desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue adve.cisements aiready running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise 
ments, owever, can usually be inserted if received 








, &s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








FIELD NOTES. 


Bentley & Wells, of Hutchinson, Kan., 
offer a well-improved farm of 160 acres 
in the Arkansas valley, at a very low fig- 
ure. It is well adapted to wheat and al- 
rm Write for terms and full descrip- 
ion. 

W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, offers 
a good class of big, smooth, stretchy Du- 
roc Jersey boars for sale, most of them 
sired by a show hog of Crimson Wonder- 
Golden Model breeding. Write for par- 
ticulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

R. J. Hadley, Grinnell, Towa, raised 
over 200 Duroc Jersey, spring pigs this 
year, which he is advertising to sell. They 
have been kept in good, healthy condition 
on a big pasture range, and afford buyers 
a good selection. Write Mr. Hadley if in- 
terested in buying, mentioning- Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


A Hampshire swine sale that should at- 
tract a good crowd of breeders will be 
held January 19th, by M. M. Evans, M. 
D., of Marshalltown, lowa. The herd: in- 
cludes the noted $550 Nora Duchess, and 
other top sows, and is headed by Tucker 
Boy, by the champion Messenger Boy. 
Keep the sale in mind, and write early for 
a sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Big type Poland China boars of April 
farrow, weighing 85 to 160 pounds, are 
offered for sale at the very reasonable 
price of $25, by Jacob Nissen, Meservey, 
Iowa. Mr. Nisesn will be glad to have 
those wanting to buy look over these 
boars in person, and make their own se- 
lection, but if they can not come, he will 
be pleased to fill orders by mail on re- 
ceipt of the price, or if you want further 
particulars concerning the pigs before 
buying, Mr. Nissen will be glad to have 
you write him. 

Sixty-one Duroc Jersey spring boars 
are yet to be had of the one hundred 
raised by Messrs. Painter & Wendt, of 
Canton, S. D. This firm raises big hogs 
and raises them good. They can show 
forty brood sows that will average around 
500 pounds. At least twenty-five of the 
sixty-one boars they are offering are good 
enough for herd headers, and priced 
where any farmer can afford to buy them. 
If you would like to see a real hog farm, 
visit Painter & Wendt. Note the change 
in their card in this issue. 

H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, Towa, are 
offering one of the best young Scotch 
Short-horn bulls for sale that the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer repres@mtative, who re- 
cently inspected the herd, has seen. The 
dam of this good bull is Imp. Scarlet 
Bangle, the top cow in the Cookson dis- 
persion sale, and the mother of herd 
bulls. Messrs. Prichard are-also offering 
a good Cruickshank Gardenia yearling 
bull, and other good young bulls. They 
will be pleased to have you call and see 
what they have to offer. Write them, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo., will sell 
a great offering of choicely bred Here- 
ford cattle, at South Omaha, Neb., De- 
cember 11th. He includes the herd bull 
Parsifal 24th, four years old, that is a 
show bull of the best type and quality, 
with an ideal head, and has proven 2 
great breeder. His sire is Parsifal and 
his dam is Mapleton Queen, a show cow 
and one of the best of the breed. Her 
yearling son, called Kris Kringle, is also 
in the sale, and is an outstanding year- 
ling. Mr. Whiteford consigns an extra 
good lot of young cows and heifers to 
this sale, a number by Parsifal. Write 
early for his sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ENGLE & SONS’ HEREFORD SALE. 


Jesse Engle & Sons, Sheridan, Mo., 
whose Hereford sale will occur next Wed- 
nesday, November 25th, announce that 
any cattle bought to go into quarantine 
districts will be held at their expense un- 
til the cattle can be shipped. This mages 
buyers safe as far as foot and mouth dis- 
ease restrictions are concerned. The of- 
fering numbers fifty head, and includes 
all their heifers, two years old and under, 
sired by their herd bulls, Beau Blanchard 
and Thick Fellow. There are thirty of 
these heifers, and they are a very desir- 
able lot for buyers, among them being 
some very choice ones, as mentioned last 
week. Some choicely bred herd headers 
are also included, as then mentioned. 
Eight of them are sired by Beau Blan- 
chard, that is considered the best .son of 
Beau Mischief, he by Beau President, a 
show son of Beau Brummel, and out of 
the noted Lamplighter show cow, Mis- 
chievous, the dam of the champions Mis- 
chief Maker and Miss Caprice. The dam 
of Beau Blanchard is Blanch 23d, by Beau 


Brummell, making him especially strong | 








in the best Anxiety 4th breeding. <A son 
of Beau Blanchard, shown by Engle & 
Sons, was sold at auction last- year for 
$1,000. Thick Fellow, the sire of a num- 
ber of the heifers and young bulls in the 
sale, is a son of Imp. Ross and Dina For- 
ester, she the dam of J. B., a show bull 
used with splendid success by Engle & 
Sons. The dams of some of the best 
heifers in the sale are by J. B. Write for 
the sale catalog, mentioning Waliaces’ 
Farmer, and try and be at the sale. 


GREGORY FARM PERCHERON SALE. 


W. 8S. Corsa will hold his annual sale of 
Percherons at Gregory Farm, on Tues- 
day, December 8th, and our representa- 
tive who inspected the offering reéently, 
firmly believes that in young stallions and 
mares this offering excels all previous 
ones, and this is especially true in regard 
to the sons and daughters of the great 
sire Carnot, that has been at the head of 
che herd for a number of years. Great 
weight, extreme quality, beautiful style, 
and correct stride are what stand out 
most prominently in the major part of the 
fourteen head which are the produce of 
this great sire. Such uniformity is sel- 
dom found on one farm bred by one breed- 
er from one sire, and goes to substantiate 
and to prove that Mr. Corsa has accom- 
plished what he started out to do, viz., to 
found one of the greatest herds of Per- 
cherons in America. The six sons and 
eight daughters of Carnot which are 
found listed for this sale are the most 
conclusive evidence of his suecess, and 
they form a group to which any breeder 
should point with pride and satisfaction. 
Such quality and value are seldom offered 
at auction, but Mr. Corsa has adopted the 
annual sale as a means of disposing of 
h:s surplus stock, thereby giving the en- 
tire public an opportunity to secure strict- 
ly tops of the breed. He takes pride in 
presenting this offering, as it contains 
the very best of his herd. He is consign- 
ing prize winners at Iowa, Illinois and 
the International shows, and we urge our 
readers to attend this sale if they want 
the best in Percherons produced on a 
great breeding farm by a reliable breeder. 
In fact, a pedigree is enhanced or depre- 
ciated in value by the character of the 
man who signs it. We advise our read- 


ers to see after this offering if they de- ' 


sire the best the breed affords, and we 
believe this is an opportune time for the 
Amrican farmer. to produce pure hred 
Percherons, with the great European war 
just begun, with its awful destruction of 
man and beast. We have a right to ex- 
pect a great demand will fall to. us as 
importations are cut off for years to 
come. Speciat mention will be made of 
some of the horses listed in our next is- 
sue; but in the meantime we suggest that 
all interested write for the catalog and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS, 


One of Iowa’s oldest and most substan- 
tial Jersey cattle breeding establishments 
is the Armagh Jersey Farm, adjoining 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. The farm contains some 
400 acres, and is a very picturesque place 
with its substantial improvements, sur- 
rounded with big trees, landscape garden- 
ing, blue grass pastures, and meadows of 
clover and alfalfa. it is stocked with a 
fine herd of Jersey cattle, that are both 
Island and American bred, and is the 
pride of its prosperous owner, Mr. Geo. 
W. Seevers, whose father bought the 
farm, or the first part of it, in 1852, at $11 
per acre. The last addition was bought 
at a cost of about thirty times as much, 
indicating a big raise in land values since 
1852, the value being greatly enhanced in 
this case by the improvements and close 
proximity to a good city, part of the farm 
being within the city limits. The Jersey 
herd was established some twenty years 
ago with three prize winners from the 
Iowa State Fair. Later an importation 
was added, which included Golden Cyrene, 
a grand champion prize winner on the 
Island in 1905. Her two daughters in the 
herd are highly valued. Eminence Com- 
bination, having a noted champion ances- 
try on both sides, was imported a few 
years ago especially to head this herd. 
Armagh Jerseys are kept as a dairy herd, 
and milking machines were recently in- 
stalled. It is an interesting place for vis- 
itors to go, and especially for those in- 
terested in this popular breed cf dairy 
cattle. Buyers will find stock of either 
sex. for sale, and at reasonable prices. 
The announcement elsewhere in this issue 
is illustrated with a group of heifers from 
Armagh herd. For other particulars, ad- 
dress Armagh Farm, Oskaloosa, Iowa, or 
make a visit to the farm. 


BIG TYPE BOARS OFFERED. 

About twenty-five excellent big type 
Poland China immune early spring boars 
are being offered by Mr. E. E. Farver, of 
Ocheyedan, Iowa. <A few are of the $50 
and $100 kind. One of these is a son of 
E’s Defender, and out of Gentle Choice 
2d, by Lyor: Chief. Gentle Choice 2d is 
the dam of Hercules, the big yearling Mr. 
Farver recently sold to Henry Bros. Co., 
of Sheldon, lowa, for $150. Another mighty 
good pig is by Wonder Model, and out of 
the big sow Michael’s Surprise, by the 
noted 915-pound Farver’s Goliath, This 
pig is casily the making of a_ half-ton 
boar. He has few faults. Still another 
worthy of mention is a son of Mouw’s 
Junior and out of a daughter of the first 
prize 96%-pound Mabel’s Wonder. We are 
quite sure no farmer or breeder wanting 
a boar will object to the price or the 
pigs Mr. Farver is offering. He is anxious 
to move them, and is pricing them where 
they will move. 


TAYLOR HAS TOP BOARS. 


Duroc Jersey boars that should find 
favor with our readers not yet supplied 
are to be found in the herd of Mr. Wm. 
Taylor, of Ireton, Iowa. These boars all 
went through the disease early in the 
summer, and for a time showed the ef- 
fects of it. However, that time has: long 
passed; and the way they have come on 
would be surprising to anyone who knows 
a good boar. Two good, growthy fellows 
standing on the best of feet, and just 
hard to beat, are sons of the many times 
champion issouri Model Top. This is 
blood that is everywhere popular. Four 
others that are in the limelight are sired 








by the first prize Sioux City boar, Prize 
Medel, he by Missouri Model Top. It is 
not an easy matter to fault these four. 
They are the sort one is very proud to 
ship out to breeders who are most par- 
ticular. Mr. Taylor has a number by 
Choice King and Model Superba that to 
many might be picked as best. He is 
also offering Model Superba for sale. He 
is a March yearling weighing around 500 
pounds in working form. He by King 
Superba, by Superba, while his dam car- 
ries the blood of Missouri Model Top. He 
is one of those deep-bodied, good-all-over 
hogs with plenty of bone, and is a sure 
breeder. What Mr. Taylor most desires 
is for prospective buyers to see his herd. 
He realizes they are better boars than it 
is possible for people to realize by _ de- 
scribing them on paper. Look up Mr, Tay- 
lor’s card and write him. 
POLAND CHINA BOARS. 

A number of very choice 200-pound Po- 
land China spring boars are being offered 
by Mrs. Ida Rogness & Son, of Hills, 
Minn., and they also have three fall boars 
that they will quote attractive prices on 
to move them at once. Mrs. Rogness & 
Son exhibited eight head of their Poland 
Chinas at the Rock County Fair, held at 
Luverne, which is one. of the good county 
fairs of the state, and where they won 
two first premiums, four seconds, and 
one third. They have shipped hogs to 
many different sections of lowa, well up 
to the northern border of Minnesota, and 
out into South Dakota. Mrs. Rogness & 
Son recently purchased from Fred Dralle, 
of South Dakota, the second prize boar at 
the Sioux City Fair last year, and which 
they will place in service in their herd 
this fall. They are offering at private 
treaty open gilts, or they will keep anid 
breed them if the purchaser so desires. 
Plainview Farm, which they own and op- 
erate, is well stocked with good big type 
Poland Chinas, and it is Mrs. Rogness & 
Son’s purpose to give everyone their 
money’s worth who deals with them. 
Look up their card in this issue, and write 
them. Their herd is immuned. 


FARVER BUYS NEW HERD BOAR 
AND FARM. 

Mr. E. E. Farver, of Ocheyedan, Iowa, 
prominent big type Poland China breeder, 
recently purchased the 800-pound Mouw 
bred boar, lowa Chief, and an eighty-acre 
farm adjoining Sibley, Iowa, equipped 
with modern improvements in the way of 
a home and for carrying on the hog 
business. Mr. Farver is movirig to his 
new home this fall; and those who attend 
his winter sow sale, February 11th, will 
be entertained in his new quarters. The 
new herd boar, lowa Chief, is by the noted 
boar Mouw’s Chief. He is one of the 
biggest framed boars of his kind. He cost 
Mr. Farver a lot of money. It is public 
knowledge to those familiar with this 
herd that it has been boars of superior 
size and quality that have made this herd 
the great herd that it is. We are confi- 
dent that lowa Chief is going to do his 
share in carrying the herd to further 
notoriety. Don’t overlook Farver’s sow 
sale. Some great things are in prepara- 
tion for it. A large number of the offer- 
ing are already bred to lowa Chief and 
Goliath Jr. We wish to mention that the 
big, smooth Goliath has _ recently been 
sold to Henry Bros. Co., of Sheldon, Ia, 


DUROC BOARS FOR SALE. 
ae 
An extra good Duroc Jersey herd boar 
is offered for sale by E. A. Thompson, of 
Terril, Iowa, at $1003. The first man who 
sends a check for this amount gets the 
boar. Mr. Thompson says that he is one 
of the best two-year-old boars in the 
state, and that he guarantees him to be a 
good breeder. He is sired by Royal Select, 
for which ©. S. Larson paid $500, and is 
out of H. S. F.’s Queen, which he also 
bought for $350 last spring. He is re- 
corded as Clark’s Select, and weighs 600 
pounds, has good legs, deep body, stands 
on four good feet, and is red in color, with 
fine head and ears. Mr. Thompson also 
has fall bears and s»nring boars for sale, 
and he will be glad to tell our readers 
abort them. He would like to have you 
visit his herd, and look over the pigs and 
the herd boar personally, but if you can 
not come, he will be glad to have you 
write., He says his herd is cholera im- 
mune, and that all boars are guaranteed 
breeders. 


PERCHERONS AND SYORT-HORNS AT 
AUCTION. 

Cc. F. Jones, of Rippey, Iowa, will hold 
an important sale of Percherons and 
Short-horns, December 16th, when he will 
sell a good offering of each breed. His 
Percheron stallions include one of the 
best two-year-olds that has been offered 
at auction—a herd header that will weigh 
close to a ton on sale day, and the dam 
of which is the Wisconsin champion, Im- 
prudente, that sold for $2,000. The mares 
in the sale include some prize winners. 
The Short-horns include a Scotch herd 
bull, and Scotch cows and heifers, it be- 
ing a Scotch offering, strong in prize win- 
ning blood. Watch for full particulars in 
later issues, and write early for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


MODEL BUTTER-MAKING PLANT AT 
NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW. 


Among the interesting and attractive 
features of the recent National Dairy 
Show, held in Chicago, was the model 
butter-making plant installed and over- 
ated by the Blue Valley Creamery Co. A 
ton of butter was made each day in the 
massive cylinder churn, and thousands of 
visitors were accorded the opportunity of 
witnessing the intricate and sanitary pro- 
cess through which the raw material 
passes to the finished product. The Blue 
Valley Creamery Co. did not consider the 
exhibit an expensive departure, as the 
exposition building was utilized as a dis- 
tributing station, deliveriés having been 
made direct from the show to Chicago 
customers. The display was quite the 
most diverting of all the exhibits in Ma- 
chinery Hall. Visiting farmers and dairy- 
men who have been following the Ble 
Valley Co.’s advertising campaign, urging 
them to ship their cream and milk direct 
to the market rathef than through the 
local agent, were advised as to the merit 
of the plan. 
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Oxiord and Hampshire =| HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 


for sale—two-year-olds, yearlings 
Also two flock rams, 
Imp. Adderbury Wonder 
and Graham's 661. The latter 
3 times champion at Des Moines. 


All Stock Sired 
by Imported Rams 
ELDORA, IOWA 


and lambs. 





JOHN GRAHAM & SON, 


Hig Class Shropshires 


15 2-YEAR-OLQ RAMS FOR SALE 


All by imported rams and either out of imported 
ewes or close up to the imported ewe. Price, 820 
while they last. We can scarcely recommend them 
too highly. They are the real Shropshire sort—well 
covered and heavy boned. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, 


lowa 





VALLEY HOME FARM 


SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty-five good yeariing rams for sale. sired by 
an Imp. Cooper ram who was a winner wherever 
shown. Write for prices and particulars, or call. 


HARRY OD. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 





Thirty good Hampshire rams, mostly yearlings, 
sired by Baron Hampshire, the sire of winners over 
imported. Call or write if wanting good Hampshbires. 


SHERWOOD BROS., Shelbyville, Mo. 


Recorded Shropshires 


Breeders’ or farmers’ rams. Young ewes. Unre- 
lated pairs. Satisfied customers in 22 states. Bank 
references, prices, guarantee and cost to ship on re- 
quest. ZELORA GREEN, Oakland, (Coles Co.) IL. 
J. DONALD A. GREEN, Mer. Mention this paper 





SHROPSHIRES oF. w Food Shrow ge 
sale. Also Angus bulls and 

A Re G U oS Poland-C hina boars. 

POLAND-CHINAS wy actin tt, REEDS 


MARENGO., IOWA 


BRED SHROPSHIRE EWES FOR SALE 


Ten head of these ewes are yeariings. sired by our 
imported Minton ram. All are recorded and are bred 
toaram bought of Geo. MckKerrow & Son last year. 
Come to see them or write at once. 

JESS LONG, Indianola, lowa 


Shropshire Ewes 


Twelve Shropshire ewes forsale at#i2each. Some 
with papers and others eligible to record. Come to 
see them or write 
ec HAS. H. McMEL LIN, 








Lohrv ille, lowa 


1 and 2 ye: ITs old, sire 4 by 
20 Shropshire Rams |, ast vi ew’s Ambition, 1st 
prize ram lamb a lowa Sti ~~ Fair, and McKerrows 
1907. F. M. F. CER WINSKE Roc kford. lowa. 
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POLLED DURHAMS 


Herd headed by Field Marshal 3a 
and Lochleedale 


The latter won first prize at Chicago last year. 
Bulls and heifers at reasonable prices. 
Write for breeding, prices and full descriptions. Also 
a few good young Percheron stallions. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM, Hoopeston, Illinois 
now for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 
sired by the grand champion. Roan Hero. Also, 
Endian Runner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sate. Chiles is 45 miles southwest 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
Cc. J. WOODS, 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Double Standard Polled 
Durhams and Shert-horns. Herd headed by 
the pure Scotch bull, X10401 Beau Victor, 
BsOs25 Y oung bulls fur sale: also few females. 


Chiles, Kansas 





Laurens, lowa 

















HER EKFORDS. 


Hereford Sale 


E will sell at 


South Omaha, December {ith 


Parsifal 24th, 4 years old, acknowledged one of 
the greatest of the breed; also Kriskingle. a 
great yearling. and other good yearling bulls, besides 
a superior offering of cows and heifers, combining 
size and quality. They are by Parsifal. Imp. Kens- 
wick, Mariner, etc., and bred to great sires to calve 
early, or have calves at foot. Write for catalog. 


HUGH WHITEFORD, Guilford, ‘Missouri 


MAPLE E GROVE STOCK FARM 
(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasouable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown. Ia. 





TWENTY WEARLING 


HEREFORD BULLS and HEIFERS 


for sale. Ajl registered and fine Beaumont bulls. 
Heifers horned but sired by the great “‘Pollied King 
Leroy.” . D. CLORE & SONS, Lucas, La. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at fot and bred again; also a num- 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 3648S in service. 
Call or write. 

A. J. MINISH, 





Hudson, Iowa 








Percherons, Belgians, 


Shires 


Also German Coachers anc English Hackneys 


1914 importations are in our stables at 


Our early 
Greelvy 


* if you want a strictly first class imported or home 
bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, we can show you the 


kind you are looking for. 


Send 15 cents in st: ‘1m DS for our 1914 catalogue or same 


amount for our beautiful six-colored lithograph. 
No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., 


Greeley, lowa 














is your golden opportunity while they last. 
Barn in town, 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 





The War Has Stopped the importing of 
Percherons- Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It 
Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 




















R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELLVILLE, IA. 


(i7 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERCHERONS AND SHIRES 


20 good mares and a number of high class stallions now for sale, mostly imported. and with lots of bone, size 


and quality. 
mostly steel grays. Come and see what we have. 
Write as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Mares run. from one to eight years, and al! older mares are in foal. 
You will be pleased. 


Percheron stallions are 


Prices reasonable. Farm near town. 





At ordinary prices, farm-raised registered Percheron studs—t, 2, 8 
ell cared for. 


and 4 years old. Kind dispositioned because w 


admire their big bone first, then their immense weight, 
And you will receive 


developing big like their imported sire and dams, 


true old-fashioned hospitality on your visit to Fred Chandler's Pere 


tidivertions. » FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


all directions. 


You would 
because they are 


heron 








Lefebures’ Belgians 


Large Collection of 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


Buyers never disappointed here. Come to Cedar 
tapids or Iowa City and take the Interurban to 
Lefebure Crossing. Car every bour. Phone to Fatr- 


fax for auto to meet you at crossing. Send for catalog. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


NOW have some soecial bargains in big, fine Mam- 

moth jacks. 20 head of which I have had in service 
at the farm this season. Nearly all of these animals 
are especially desirable for their individuality and 
breeding qualities, and for the next 30 days I will 
give especial bargains on this stock. Those who are 
in need of jacks for next season will tind it to their 
advantage to come and see me. Conditions indicate 
big demand for this class of stock this season and 
prices will naturally advance later on ip the season. 
Besides, breeding animals should always be pur- 
chased in the fall of the year in order to be at their 
best for the coming season. 
Ww. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 


Barville 24567 (43089); grey; a tested sire with colts 
to show. Also a few good yearling stallions by Isa- 
dore 71614. Prices reasonable. 


ROBT. P. WAITE, Reynolds, Mercer Co., Ill. 
STALLIONS and MARES 4 !*"¢° 10 of imported 


Stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 

















Imported and Home Bred 


Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- 
eron and Belgian horses, I have on band a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 
breeds that was made last season. About 40 head in ail 
with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, 
three years old and over; 
allimportedascolts. Nothb- 
ing weighing less than a 
ton, several weighing 2200 
Ibs. Guaranteed 609%, foal 
getters. Imported and 
home bred mares for sale, 
in foal or with colts by side, 
R. F. FRENCH 
Independence, flowa 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Attractive prices on two and three-year-old staj- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs., two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 














‘ EXCHANGE for stallions same age— 
2eg. Percheron mares 2 and 3 years old, bred to 

my 2300 ib. herd horse, all reg. P.S.A., straight sound, 

extra good. Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, Iowa. 





CHESTER WEEE. 


MODEL HERD OF IMMUNE CHESTER WHITES 





Seven fall boars, 
while they last, #25 each. 
fairs, 1914, a large, smooth fellow; 


Will ship C. 


wt. 300 Ibs., to close out at $35; growthy fellows. 
O. D, anywhere. 
first check for $100 gets him. 
Later will have for sale about 20 gilts bred to him. Call or write. 





Ten spring boars, wt. 150 to 175 Ibs., 
Will also sell first prize boar at Ohio and Michigan 


ED ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 





ANDERSON’S 


Ghester Whites 


A few fall and spring boars for sale, sired by Big 
Ben 22737 and Grand Duke 25053, We guarantee sat- 
isfaction aad will ship on approval, C.O.D. Have 
my first dissatisfied customer to hear from. AIl 
pigs cholera immune. 


J. P. ANDERSON, 


0. |. 6. and Chester White Swine 


We won at the Illinois State Fair 9 firsts, 5 seconds 
and 5 championships, including both grand cham- 
pions. At Wisconsin State “air we won 12 firsts, 5 
seconds and all championships. We now have 100 
boars of the big bone kind, also 400 fall pigs and 175 
gilts to select from. All stock shipped C. O. D. and 
registered free. 

HARRY T. CRANDELL 
Cass City, Mich. 


Alta, lowa 





R. 2, 





Stoll’s Chester Whites 


Boars and gilts, cholera immuned and big type, big 
Sires, Iowa Chief 26993 and 
a few by others. Satisfaction 


boned and lengthy. 
Combination Last; 
guaranteed. 

WM. STOLL, 


SOME GOOD CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


A June yearling that looks like a herd header to me. 
Sire, Hampton Joker, dam by Sir Hannah. 
A few good fall and spring boars that go at farm- 
ers’ prices. 

GEO. H. BOBST, 


Le Mars, Iowa 





Hampton, Iowa 


Kahl’s Chester Whites 


Fifteen of the best and big- 
gest fall boars for sale we 
ever owned. Also a top lot 
of spring boars with great 
length, heavy bore, best of 
feet and backs. Sires— 
Chickasaw Kossuth 20279 and Best Ke- 
gar ds 19171. Noue better—few as good. 

ce KAHL, Buffalo Center, Iowa 
Bred sow Bale F ebruary i7th. 













American Herd of 


Ghester Whites 


Fifty sprimg boars to offer, 10 fall boars. About 
one-half are by our great prize winner and sire of 
prize winners, Chief Select. Balance are by 
Hiawatha, Royal Commander, Outlook 
anc Gold Mine. We welcome you to our herd. 
The Chesters have made good for us. We offer you 
only the best. Bred sow sale January 27th. 
ALDEN ANDERSON, Story City, Iowa 


Ghester White Boars 


of March and April farrow—good, rugged feliows. 
All are by White Captain, a son of White Won- 
der by Crescent. Price from $25 to $35 while they last. 


F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lowa 


Barr’s Chester Whites 


won firsts and grand championship on herd boars at 
Iowa state fair this year. Choice boars of prize win- 
ning blood for sale. Cal] or write. 
Ww.T. BARR, 








Ames, Iowa 





O I C AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
«and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 


type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 





7 and gilts with quality, out 
oO. I. Cc. Boars of large litters. Special 


prices. Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 








Improved Chester Whites 


150 spring pigs to offer that have ) 
ed. 9%) head are by our-first obey 8 Uble treat. 
winner, Gold Medal 27023. a very j, 
Our brood sows are mostly by Silver Min. 
Sioux City, 1912. Young boars offered sho 
and thrift. i 

We welcome correspondence and inspect 


M. H. ROUNDS, 
Chester White B 





on, 


Le © Mars, lowa 





Boars 





Two good fall boars, two of January farrow , 
spring boarsforsale. Sires: Gooa ¢ boli Mi ~ 
arch Jr. and Victor Boy. Moderst. p= 


move them soon, 
Hi. K. ROBINSON, Corr ‘ectiony ille, Ta, 


~ Cholera Immune Chester Whites 


A few fall boars and a lot of spring ; 





Digs of 
sexes, the large type, for sale. They were a 
ated with the double treatment with extra , 0d oo 
cess. Best bloodlines. Everything guarante ed, oe 


WM. MEIER, “Hedrick. ‘ks Howa 


Ghester Whites _ 


April boars and gilts, vigorous breeding 
plenty of length, good all around, c 








condition, 
y culled, 








Boars as uniform as so many peas in a P Ratsed 
45 from 5 sows. Immunized with double treatment 
Pric +8 right. Cc. P. WAGNER, Grandview lowa, 








IMMUNED CHESTER WHITE | BOARS 





A choice lot of good big spring boars, sired by ¢ ar- 
dinal out of ~ winning sows. Won 5 firsts. 2 gee. 
onds, 3 thirds, 1 fourth at Marshall Co. fair; 1st, 94 
and 3d on boar i igs. For sale at reasonable prices, 
Cail or write. Phon 1409. O. J. Brounarp. Colo, Colo. Ta, 





10 coon Chester White Boars 


forsale. Large, rangy type. Alsoa few gi 
of March and April farrow. silts 


A. B. GRART, lowa Falls, lowa 
The Tracys’ Chester Whites 





118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of last fall 
farrow. Sires—CHICKASAW 3b 27629, BELLAIE 16969, 
Sir HANNAH, CHICKASAW KossurH and Hamprox 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 


J. B. TRACY & SONS, Greene, lowa 


125 Ghester Whites 


Boars and gilts to offer from five different sires, 
bred for bone, size and quality, leading blood lines, 
Can furnish old customers with new blood. Prices 
reasonable. Write or come and see me. 

F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, >, Lowa 


Plainview Farm Chester Whites 


Fifty head of choice boars for sale, mostly sired by 
the grand champion, Don Raymore; a few by last 
years Iowa grand champion, Chi ef of All. Some 
very promising spring boars and fall yearligns, -Call 
or write. ’, REESE, Prescott, lowa 











_ BAMPSHIRES . 








eee 


- Big Type March “am and Gilts 


Order before Sept. 1st and 

suve money on price and 
transportation. Wil!l sell 
some of our good tried sows 
bred for Sept. farrow. Al- 
Wwaysasquare deal. Askcus- 
tomers or any bank in city. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER,  Cresion, lows 


~HAMPSHIRES 


24 spring boars and 40 gilts, get of seven noted 
sires; one good yearling boar and a few tried sows. 
Allimmuned. Only choice stock sold.for breeding. 
Two herds to pick from. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call or write 


Wm. A. Kiudas or A. Ww. Kiudas, Cherokee, lowa 
IMMUNED HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


of prize winning ancestry for sale. Sires: Peter- 
son’s Choice, Cherokee Chief and DeKalb 

Plenty of size and growthiness, no surplus 
Large herd to select from. Correspondence 
solicited, inspection preferred. 
F. O. PETERSON, 


Hampshire Swine 
Thirty boars for sale, two of fall farrow, balance 
Feb., March and April fatrow. Sires, Goldfinder and 
Hustler. The latter a grandson of Compeer. Herd 
strong in General Allen breeding. Double treated. 
FRED ZW EMKE, Galva. Lowa 


Hampshire Pigs for Sale 


from the home of the #550 Nora Duchess and other 
top sows, sired by Messenger Boy, Compeer. Capt. 
Jack, Gem Allen. Messenger’s Choice, etc. Tucker 
Boy, by Messenger Boy, heads herd. Boar pigs for 
sale. M. M. EVANS, M. D., Marshalltown, lowa. 


immune Hampshires 


Early spring boars and gilts of fine quality. Also 
some tried sows. All prize winning ancestry. Sires, 
Improver, son of the famous Messenger Boy; Keota 
Boy, son of J. K. Moore. These are the kind that will 
please. A. D. LEACOX, Keota. Lowa. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS AND SOWS 


Choice ones, sired by the champions Gen. Tipton am 
Sir Brookview, the latter grand champion at 1914 
Missouri state fair. Write for catalog. 


ISOM MARTIN, R. 8, Lancaster, Mo. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in ceiling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set 0 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS OCTOBER 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. A 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, |OW 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor {0 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in ¢ 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 
2 a 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experienee in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. ae 




















Galva, Iowa 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN A GOOD | interest a large number of Wallaces’ | above mentioned, or to the Chicago office, | sher grinders, and they will do anything 
nn PAPER. Farmer readers, and we suggest to our | 2025 Michigan Ave., will bring the Cata- | any grinder will do. You can get a Bow- 
=e A. Thompson, Terril, Iowa, who readers that they refer to the advertise- | olg D promptly. ie you would like to | sher mill to crush ear corn, with or with- 
S ole Duree Jersey advertisement in | Ment of the American Radiator Co., on have an estimate as to the cost of in- | out the shucks, and to grind all kinds of 
ort a aa ‘i ae for eight insertions, in | Page 1533, mentioning the paper when stalling an Edison storage battery plant | small grain, and you can depend upon it 
oa) ~ -emittanee to comer the cent writing them. for Kgnting: the are home an Nag cons aa work = quick time, and in a 
Ser eof, writes: “Et surely pays to adver- just take the matter-up wit e Edison | thoroughly satisfactory way. An inter- 
“4 a) “, <ood paper. Enclosed find check BALL. BAND ob a AND FELT folks, and they will be glad to give you |} esting catalog of Bowsher mills has been 
at ne my advertisement in po gs aa : ie weil ‘ full information. issued, = - co be ae on pe 
th s o thank you for the results. I hac e little red ball trade mark of the $850 ny reader 0 allaces’ Farmer who is 
a ate s from different readers of your | Mishawaka Woolen Mfe. Co., of 338 Wa- wore OESa.L0ee, interested in buying a feed grinder should 
caper from all parts of the state, the first | ter St., Mishawaka, Ind., means the buy- There is certainly splendid value in the | @rop a postal card or letter request to the 
1a Peck my ad was in, and many more while | er’s guarantee that you’ will get a thor- | Overland Model 31 car at $850. This price | N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind., and 
‘& you Tan the advertinnmnent. - peat aie oumiity. Mn yee rubber or felt boot | includes electric lighting ard starting sys- | it will be forwarded by return mail. 
hoars in different parts o e state, an e ying This trade-mark comes | tem, thirty horse power motor, 33x4 tires, 
Ss = 3 ing your field man some more | right at the top of the boot in the middle | plenty of seating room for five adult per- LATEST Goorn use AND 
6 wor! “You surely have a fine field man | of the rubber boots, and on the strap of | sons. It means economy on the tires, and iy 
Me for this_ territory in Mr. Holmes Can- the Coon Tail knit boots, and on the bot- | in the use of gasoline. It comes fully A booklet telling how to fight the foot 
~ tine.” This letter speaks for itself, and | tom of the arctics. If you are looking equipped in all particulars, speedometer, | and mouth disease is a part of the Farm- 
we reproduce it without comment. at a pair of rubber boots, felt boots, or | extra rim, top boot, tire carriers, and ev- | ers’ Cyclopedia, which Doubleday, Page 
a. N’S GOOD DUROCS. arctice, one buckle or four buckle, and see erything being included. An excellent & Co., of Dept. 4568, Garden City, N. Y., 
= GORDO * this trade- mark, you can rest assured | idea of this car can be gained by refer- advertise on page 1547. They offer to 
\pout eight head of the best spring | that you will get a satisfactory boot, as | ring to the illustration in the Overland | send the latest manual free to any reader 
se raised by SA . A. Gordon, of | the Mishawaka Mfg. Co. are proud of this | advertisement on page 1530, and the | of Wallaces’ Farmer who asks for it, and 
th ee S D., peal Ned his herd at the trade-mark and the quality it represents handsome catalog is now ready for mail- also sample pages of their Farmers’ Cy- 
in- ory at ten Bs They are the get of Dakota and it is their guarantee that Ball Ban ing. It tells not only about this car, but | clopedia. The pamphlet on the foot and 
1c- me = ‘op and are real choice, smooth, footwear will be Satisfactory to you. , Un- likewise about the Model 20, which sells ! mouth disease will certainly be much ap- 
of oe homers. Mie Gorden is one of the der the title of ‘More Days’ Wear,” the | at $1,075, this car being a }ittle larger. preciated right at this time, and it can 
shes aree > breeders and showmen of his Mishawaka folks have issued a sekageaal Just drop a postal card or letter request | be obtained by filling out the coupon 
geacins nd many of the enviable prizes little booklet on rubber footwear, and | to the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, | which the Doubleday, Page & Co. adver- 
stat r Han to his herd. Just how it comes they would like to send it to a good many Dept. 109, and the new catalog will be tisement contains, or on postai card or 
ia: have | se good pigs are remaining at this of -Wallices’ Farmer readers. It illus- mailed promptly. The Willys-Overland letter request. The Farmers’ Cyclopedia 
ed. that "te hard to understand. He has one trates and describes the various styles of | Co. will laso be glad to arrange with is one which should be in every farm 
ed time 1S boar also that he would price to Mishawaka rubber and felt boots, arctics, | their dealer to give you a demonstration | home. The sample pages they will send 
ye alien a by the first prize boar, Model etc., and tells how they are made. Their | of their car, as they want you to see the | you will give an excellent idea thereof, 
pi \ve suggest thai you get in touch advertisement on our back page this week | car itself and to form your own opinions | and they will be glad to tell you ail about 
nh ir. Gordon at once if in need of a ee ee ee SS i a a with regard thereto. the very low price at which the work is 
oie pres el “es ; age t r € amous Bi 
poar. Look up his card in this issue. Band Seguaibatn aul decane promo ne A SMOKELESS OIL HEATER. ioeen 
HEREFORDS FOR SALE. = ag — read this advertisement The most practical portable stove on MODERN SILAGE METHODS. 
Ellis Paily, Marshalltown, Iowa, advises provmiate wn —s Lor the —— — the market is the Perfection smokeless A new edition of this splendid work on 
us tha he has a number "of good Here- Fo a th Be poh d 8 We - be Mf, "y oil | heater, of the Standard Oil Co., of silos and silage has just been put out by 
. ford bulls for sale, including a couple of | Go 333 Water St. Michy a tnd. if | Chicago ii. It will burn ten. hours on | the Silver Mfg. Co., of 308 Broadway, 
— splendid herd bulls ef Beau Donald breed- a ‘naa sae hed a nes ea re oe aes one gallon of kerosene, and it does not ) Salem, Ohio. This booklet is one of the 
o a herd header by Merry Dale, | YOU Want to know the name of their near- | smoke. It is no trouble to change the | best treatises on silos and silage that can 
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ple Grove herd. Mr. Baily has a you on request. They would like to have | ang 


€ i ‘ ates Dagar reeds ee Er ah : wicks | colleges, and any of our readers who ar: 

its ol herd, and is one of lowa’s most re- you personally investigate their product. | eome ready to put in, trimmed, smooth, | tin par in silos and silage will find 

liable Hereford breeders.” His farm ad- THE HANSEN GLOVE BOOK. and ready to light. There are several | copy thereof of invaluable help. For 
- joins M urshalltown on the southeast, and : ire: y different models of the Perfection smoke- | cents in stamps or coin, the Silver Mfs. 

there is good train service in all direc- A booklet describing many of the 500 | less oil heater, and the Standard Wil Co. | Co. will be glad to send the booklet. Th 
— tion: Write or visit Mr. Baily if inter- | Styles of gloves and mittens which they | will be glad to send you their Perfection | gre makers of the famous Ohio silo 

esté in buying, mentioning Wallaces’ | Manufacture, has been issued by the O. | book, which illustrates the various styles. | ers, which are made in different. siz¢ 
fall Farmer when writing. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., of 134K Detroit St., | They will also be glad to give you the | and they figure that whatever gives. he}; 




































erior Dale bred bull that heads | @St dealer, they will be glad to send it to | wick in the new Perfection, as the wick | be obtained. It is used as a text-book 
carrier are combined. Fresh 


Milwaukee, Wis. This booklet illustrates | name of the nearest dealer who sells their | fy] information with regard to silos 
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= MAPLE RIDGE POLANDS. and describes the various styles of | Perfection heater. An excellent ida there- | s lage, helps them, and therefore put 1 e 
2 Mr. J. M. Glasier, of St. James, Minn., gloves, and there is a Hansen glove for | of can be gained by referring to the ad- booklet out at the most nominal cosi 
wn proprietor of Maple Ridge herd of big } every purpose. If you want a durable { vertisement on page 1543. They will be glad to send you the book} t 
a type lVoland Chinas, reports that he has work glove, you can find it in the Hansen GOOD FARM PUMPS for the 10 cents, and likewise a copy of 
, had a splendid trade this fall in boars, | lime. If you want the very best kind of ‘i the Silver catalog, illustrating and de- 

‘ and that he * now ali sold out. His gilts pov ee ae at ante, ihe ee If you want to buy a farm pump of any | scribing the various styles of cutters. 
res, are ig along in fine shape, and he | © find | é€ rans ine. 1ere 18 | kind, be sure to ask for the interesting 
nes. assures \Wallaces’ Farmer readers that he | nothing in the way of gloves or mittens | pooklet on water supply which the Goulds APPLETON WOOD SAWS. 
ices will have the best lot to offer in his Feb- pe pr Mag eg Mfg. ee do not yg Mfg. Co., of 98 W. Falis St., Seneca Falls, An ideal outfit for sawing wood will be 
wa rua! th sale that it has been his priv- oie 4, + be a be A glad to send you | N. Y., have issued. They are makers of | found in the Appleton wood saw, which 
vt ilege to offer since being in the business. | their glove boo <a eget Pipes ay te everything in the line of pumps, and they | jig puilt to withstand the greatest strain 
; Mr. Glasier recently purchased the young tions you Prt wish to es Ret. regarc = ean give you helpful and practical infor- and wear. They have strong, rigid frames 
} boar Smooth Wonder 3d, from the veteran peng mag : A a Aga car —. ad- | mation on water supply for the farm | of heavy stcel or hardwood, and are bolt- 
1 by breeder Mr. M. P. Hancher, of Rolfe, Ia. tg ie ete yiboe wi ring their book- | home. Their booklet, ‘Water Supply for ed, braced and mortised. The¥ are non- 
last He is out of a daughter of Chief Price Jr. | let by return mail. the Country Home,” will be interesting to | rigid boxes, dust-proof, non-heating, and 
ome This new boar will be mated with daugh- AN INTERESTING TRACTOR a large number of Wallaces’ Farmer read- | geijf-adjusting. There are ten styles of 
Call ters of Mr. Glasier’s present herd boars, CATALOG. ers, and if there are any questions you | Appieton wood saws, and the Appleton 
wa G.’s 1 § Price and Valley Longfellow. Just Und h it] t F. G. 150, th Tol wish to ask with regard to water supply, | Mfg. Co., of 632 Fargo St., Batavia, IIL, 
— now Mr. Glasier is offering some Light Mfe. ec i pe’ @ Ye the Holt | the Goulds. Mfg. Co. will be glad to place | will be glad to send you booklets giving 
eg ma cockerels. Leok up his card in peri. gg descriptive of their Caterpiline their experts at your service. full information. They will also be glad 
ame issue. : 1 = I Sor rag: to send you full information concerning 
Its INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT = tore heat age ei ae beauty of VENTILATING THE BARN. the Appleton all-purpose grinder, which 
: ; pillar is that it does not pack ‘ 4 4 : reg 
HEATING THE FARM HOME, the soil. The Caterpillar drive on this A most interesting booklet on ventilat- | is bound to interest farm folks. An ex- 
-_ Some ‘interesting literature with regard | tractor covers a broad surface, eliminat- | ing the barn has been issued by the King pry ~ idea “ _ re age — a 
ai to hot water heating for the farm home | ing soil packing. The booklets the Holt ; Ventilating Co., of 1166 Cedar St., Owa- | can be gained oy reterring to the ilus- 
ows has becn issued by the American Radiator | Mfg. Co. have issued can be had by writ- tonna, Minn. They are makers of King or? ae in their advertisement on page 
Al- f Dept. #26, Chicago, Ill. They will | ing them at either Peoria, Ill, or Stock- Aerators, which furnish satisfactory and ~ 
cus- ad to send this literature to any | ton, Cal, and the mention of Wallaces’ | reliable ventilation for the farm barn, and 
clty. ader of \Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough | Farmer when asking for it will be heart- | they will be glad to tell you about their Y by 
, love interested to mention the paper when | ily appreciated. system of ventilation, the cost of install- ave our ogs 
— asking for it, and if you would like to ing, etc. Their booklet on ventilation will 
know exactly what it would cost you to LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. give our readers much practical and re- The National Automatic Hog 
install a hot water heating system in An interesting booklet on lighting the liable information on the subject, and | Oiler Post (painted Big 4 Yellow) has 
oted your home, if you will give them the size | farm home and barns by electricity has | either a postal card or letter request to done aoa a the hog raiser than any 
ows. of ‘gen se, the number of rooms, etc., | been issued by the Edison Storage Bat- | the above address will bring it. — ma _ Si a lia 
ling. they will be glad te send you an accurate | tery Co., ef 198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, BOWSHER FEED MILLS. rite for our free trial offer at once. 
eed, estimate of the cost of all materials and | N. J., makers of the famous Edison stor- NATIONAL OILER COMPANY 
also of installing. The American Radi- | age battery. For the convenience of those Absolutely everything in the line of 542 N. 14th St. 
owa ator Co. are makers of American and } desiring this booklet, they have placed a |} feed mills is manufactured by the N. G. ved 
sie Ideal boilers and radiators, not only for | coupon in their advertisement to the Chi- | Bowsher Co., of South Bend, Ind., who, Dept. H, Richmond, Ind. 
RS hot water, but for steam heat; they have | eago address, and you can either fill out | for many years, have been makers of 
given study to the subject of heating the | the coupon in their advertisement on page | feed grinders. If you want a feed grinder ~ HAMPSHRIE BOARS, weight 125 to 1% 
a home, such as few manufacturers have ! 1537, which gives partial information con- | with elevator, if you want a mill for out- e) Ibs., $15.00 each. Ten young sows at same price. 
= given, and they are able to give those | cerning their battery and their claims | door use, the Bowsher Co. have it; in | =. DOOLEY, Selma, lowa. 
ence who are interested the most satisfactory | therefor, or a postal card or letter re- } short, there are ten different sizes fram A F ye 
information possible. Their booklets will | quest, either to the Orange, N. J., office | two to twenty-five horse power, in Bow- Please mention this paper when writing. 
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ze 40 HEAD—MARES AND STALLIONS—40 
Six choice young stallions and eight fillies sired by the cham- 
ree pion Carnot (G6666) 66666, and all mares except two sell 
sol bred to him or sons of his. His get have always won as “get of 
sire” at lowa and Illinois State Fairs and at the International. 
oy A number of choice imported mares are included; also prize 
| winners—tops of the breed—in young stallions and mares. Out- 
ssoutt standing specimens are consigned, surpassing any former 
WA offering. 
ban +s Attend the sale if you need foundation stock and be convinced. 
; the Your presence will be appreciated sale da 
es. Write for the catalog and mention W. laces’ Farmer. 
ER W. S. GORSA, Whitehall, Hlinoi 
. S. , ehall, Illinois 
sales, 
ae Li — —— GOLS. F. M. WOODS, CAREY M. JONES, LOYD SEELEY and W. H. COOPER, Auctioneers 
: ©Carmerica. the type ef choice stailions included in the sale. 
ting. 28 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Noy. 20, 1914, 





SHORT-HORNS. 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old. 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs. 
each. Good ones. Come and 
see us or write 
. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, sown 


Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE : 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding 
dress as above. 











Ad- 





EL L E v ERNON DAIRY Short. horns— 
B Herd bull, Stiver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 


side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk: Dolly (with 2d calf). 592 Ibs, butter 
and 11290 lbs, milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average.” Write us your wants No cheap stock to 
offer Residence in town. HM. L. COBB @ 


SON, independence, 5 fowa. 


Zhe Grand Selection 
Champion 

heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns. Young 
RL for sale of choicest breeding and individual ex- 
eellence. Farm one mile from Milwaukee depot. 

GG. H.G Roman. Monticello, hows 


and Scot topped bulis frown 





4)" ~— ote hag 


1onths old, 8 reds and 12 roan several 

herd bull rouie cts among them. These bulls are in 
good flesh, and are well grown. and are sired by my 
former herd bi Burwood Duke. a son of Whitehall 
= and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar- 
llby Whitehall Marshall. t. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, la. 


G90B SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader. calved Aug 112: a red necked 















roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833. dam Fairy Maid 4th by FI nents 
ing 162 1”. Also 8 other voung b s, reds andr 8 
mostiy Scotch. Prices right. W : J. M. BAY, hiedo. M. 
offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows a Write for particulars or visit. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 





I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in wd breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515 
«. J. WEILKENSON, EK , Colfax. lowa 
: ie © Scotch Herd Headers For Sale 

One @ red, calved Noy. 11, 1912, got by Athene’s 
Ensign out of Daisy Alice by Imp. Aliee’s Ensign; 
the other a roan, calved July 27, 1913, by Mysie Ensign 
out of Kineilar Rose by Imp. Kinellar Stamp. These 


R00 oi and will be sold worth the money. 
M A‘ K. Belmond, lowa. 


balls are boi! 
DAVE NPOR ‘T 


Scotch Short- hern Bulls For Sale 





including a show yearling. out of Imp. Scarlet Ban- 
gle so an extra good Cruickshank Gardenia 
yea g, and others. 





HK. PRICHARD & SON, 
145 Short-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch topped; sired by hing 


Walnut, lowa 


Nonpareil! 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds and 
roans in color; right in form and price. Also as 
a heifers. Write or visit us. 

HITSIT? BROS. Pre emption. Mercer Co., Il. 


20 Scotch Topped Short-horn 


Bulls, 6 to 20 months old, sired by 
and Sultan's Banner 


BURT H. NEAL, 


Improver 297143 


8753 


Mt. Vernon, Linn Go., lowa 


ABERDEEN. ANGU Ss. 


“eee PLO OEE eee 


G00D ANGUS BULLS 


‘HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Biackhbirds—Kricas—Queen Wothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hil. il. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note, Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 





Willlamsburg, lowa 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Eight choice young bull« to offer—Black- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Primce, be by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Earl Eric of 
Baltindalloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number.are qual- 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


©. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 
Angus Cattle For Sale 


Six cows with calves, four yearling heifers and one 
bull, all good; cows are daughters of Imp. Elfiock 
and the calves and yearlings are by Black Poet 145247. 
Priced for quick sale. 
EDGAR BRUNER, 








Toledo, lowa 


Angus Cattle For Sale 


Both sexes, all ages; good individuals, good b!ood 
lines. Come to see us or write. We can please you. 


R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








‘Qualicy. 








___ SOAP saa CHINAS. 


nen eeeaeo5core ae eeeeaeeeec—oreeeem™ 0 


40 Immuned Big ‘Type e Poland-China Boar Pigs 


for sale at The Pike Timber Stock Farm-— March, April and May farrow. 


Boars with size, bone and 


quality, mostly sired by the 100u-lb. boar, Big Wonder 180955, and out of old sows sired by same sized boar, 


Jumbo 170495. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, 


BELMOND, IOWA 





Geo. Glynn's Big Poland-China Boars 


Ten selected double treated, big, lengthy spring boars for sale, sired by Mouw’s Big Sioux by the first 


prize Black Big Bone. Dams by Smooth Jumbo. 
The ten I am offering are the 
tops of : of a large crop | rals ed. 


Smooth Jumbo and Mouw’'s Big Sioux are both 900 Ib. boars. 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 





PEDERSON’S POLAND-CHINAS —IMMUNED 


Boars? Wes: spring and fall boars. 
not fat. All big type breeding, growthy, 
and help yourself while they last. 


Bred sow sale February !Gth. 


Priced from #30 to 850. 
big boned boars. 


Weights from 175 to 350 Ibs. and 


Weare pricing them below their value. Come 


C. M. PEDERSON, Dunlap, lowa 








OAKWOOD POLAND-CHINAS 





EImmumned fal! and spring boars for sale. 


Address C. H. PORTER, 


Jams are our famous 700 and 800 pound Oakwood sows. 


Big, smooth fellows, sired by Smooth Big Bone and Big 


The good ones are moving out rapidly 


EAGLE GROVE, IOWA 





30 SELECTED BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


from the herd that was unable to supply the demand for bred sows last winter. 
Combination Jr.. a son of Combination, the sire of the champion Blue Valley Chief; 
Combination Jr. and French’s Choice 
Herd double treated. 


every way. 


are the sires of my spring boars. 


Am offering my herd boar, 
a grand, good boar 


Jas. R. French, Marcus, la. 





Lawler’s BIG Poland-Chinas 2°°2°.ev'h Mee 


Miller's Choice 178929, 
198449. One litter by 


Moines; 





sire of grand champion boar at Sioux 
the 1106 pound Long Jumbo- 
one great litter of ten by Chief Price A. 
Big Surprise and Miller's Choice. 
J. AS. LAWL ER, Clare, 


City, 1914, and Giant’s Equal 
litter by the 960 ib. Mabel’s Wonder, first at Des 
by A Wonder 107353, Big Bone. Big Tom, 
A visit to our farm 
Webster County, Iowa. 


one 
Dams are 








A Wonder 143421, Miller’s Longfellow, Miller's C. P., 
will satisfy as to our having B big hogs. 
40 F ‘oland-China BOARS | 
to offer, mostly the get of Big Jones Jr. and 
Tec. Longfellow 24. Few by Oakwood Pawnee 
2d, and the champion Chief Again 4 rice. Alsoa fall 
boar and a good spring yearling—litter mate to Big 
Jones Jr. Wecan show more size than in previous 
years. Come and judge the quality. Herd immuned. 


W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Also one good Angus bull to offer. 


Poland-China Big Types 


A dozen Ifte summer yearlings and fall boars for 


sale, sired by Giant King and Black Orange. 
two mammoth boars. Dams are by Big Orange, Big 
Black Jumbo, Big Jumbo and Giant King. You will 
not need to be told these are big types when you see 
them. Price $40 each while they last. 


J. H. FITCH, Lake Clty, lowa 


Ered sow sale February onicca 


Big Type Immune 
Poland - China Bears 


Fall boars, winter boars, spring boars, and one herd 
boar, Big Long Wonder. Thirty head of boars sired 
by the 800 pound Black Crow Big Long Wonder and 
Big Mastodon. Write for prices and descriptions. 


J. C. BAILEY, Marshalltown, lowa 


Poland-Chinas for Sale 


Three good, big, smooth fall boars sired by B.’s Ex- 
pansion 180285 and out of Lucy’s Tec. 5th 430538, a 700 
lb. sow; also 65 spring boars coming fine. Most all 
spring pigs are sired by Goliath Jr. 212369, one of 
Farver's Goliath very best sons. My sows are from 
such blood as B.’s Expansion 180285, Smooth Wonder 
145501, Columbia Chief 3d 133689, A Wonder A 176989, 
and others. Come or write me. 

W. A. BISSONNETT 
Charles City. Lowa 








Big Type, Immuned 
Poland-China Boars 


Fall Boars Spring Boars 
Herd Boars Farmers’ Boars 
Fall boars weight up to400 lbs. Spring boars grow- 
ing too fast to give weights. One yearling herd boar. 
Sires weigh up to 1055 lbs. 
Write for prices and description. 


M. P. HANCHER, 


Greenbush Farm Boars 


25 cholera immune or (double treated) 200 to 250 Ib. 
March Poland-China pigs. One 400 lb. fall year- 
ling. All are sired by the 750 Ib. young boar, Mam- 
moth Chief Price, out of 600 1b. dams, Litters 8 to 
12. Above weights taken Oct. 8th. 
Trains met by appointment. Both phones. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


A. L. MASON, 


SMITH BROS.’ IMMUNE 


BIG TYPE POLANDS 


Forty big boned, big quality. easy feeding spring 
boars for sale, sired by Big A Wonder, 1000 lbs. 
attwoyearsold. Will also sell King Jumbo, 
a yearling herd boar. Call or write, 

Lawler, lowa 


SMITH BROS., R. 2, 





Rolfe, lowa 





Early, Sac Co., lowa 








Poland-Chinas—Big Type | : 


Immune Boars fer Sale 


ly fall boars, — late fal 1 boars, and 
early spring boars. ires, Gerst- 
: ane Pros) 
Several 


Five large ear 
a choice lot of 
dale Prince. 
Mastodon 4 
spring boars July 9tb. 


IDA ROGNESS & SON, 





130 


Hills, Minnesota 





Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Boars to offer—the big, 
business, pork-making 
kind. Sires — Mastodon 
Wonder 2d 215317. 
Few by Big Wonder, son 
and grandson of the two 
renowned A Wonders. 
Sows in herd all represent 
big type breeding. 

A. v ANDER PLOEG, 









lows a 


Kanawha, 





70 POLAND-CHINA BOARS 
80 POLAND-CHINA GILTS 


for sale, and I want tosay that they are extra good 
ones. Allaresirei by Giant Look 207741 and 
Palamadez 193233. Great breeding boars. 
That's why we've got such good big pigs. You can 
learn a lot n ore about them by calling on or writing to 


. PUFAHL, 
FARVER’S BIG TYPE 


Poland-Ghinas 


Thirty-five big spring boars to offer— 
March aud April farrow. Sires: K.’s Defender, 
Wonder Model, Hericles and Mouw’s Jr. 
Boars have length, best of feet and backs. Some 
extraordinary boars are out of Farver's 
Goliath dams. 


E. E. FARVER, 


IMMUNE BIG TYPE 


Poland-China Boars 


Sires—Valley Longfellow and G’s Big Price 


We are still in the business ‘at the old stand and it 
is a pleasure to show our goods. We make the hog 
business our main issue—all else secondary. 

Remember the name— 
J. M. GLASIER, 


KRUMM’S BIG TYPE 


lowa 


Luana, 





Ocheyedan, lowa 





St. James, Minn. 





Poland-Ghinas 


TWENTY BOAR PIGS of March and April 
farrow to offer weighing around 200 Ibs. each in grow- 
ing condition. Also three outstanding yearling boars, 
one a prize winner at the Iowa State Fair. 1914, that 
are good enough to head first class herds. I want 
to describe these to anyone wanting a good boar pig. 


CHAS. H. KRUMM, R. 3, Postville, lowa 


The Big Type Poland-China 


Herd boar for sale—Smooth Longfellow 
214543 and a lot of choice spring boars sired by 
him; also two real good fall yearlings. This is 
smooth, good quality stuff and the prices 
will suit. 


G. LAUSTER, 





Thornton, lowa 





lra Chase & Sons, Buck Grove, fa. 


Breeders of Poland-China Swine 


Fall and spring boars for sale at moderate prices. 
Bred gilts in season. Address as above. 


40 HEAD POLAND-CHINA SOWS 


of spring and fall farrow. Prices reasonable, and 
must be sold in the next 30days. Also have 17 spring 
boars and one tried boar (Price’s Giant) to offer. 
Peter Mouw and Ruebel Bros. breeding. 

OTIS HOWARD, Marathon, Iowa 





7 . 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Boars and gilts—The big. lengthy kind with 
quality, of March and April farrow; sired by Had- 
ley’s *G"’ 222435 and Chief Insurgent 182859; offered 


at reasonable prices. 
HOWARD DUNN, Aledo, Illinois 


C. Albert Peterson, Kiroii, lowa 


Home of the champion Poland-China boar, Ex- 
ander. April ars for sale by above named 
poar. Few by Big King’s Equal and Expansion's 
Wonder. Perfect thrift. S30 for choice. 








L. W. LARSON, EMMETSBURG, IA. 


Breeder of big type aa. Sires represent- 
ed, Prosperity Big Lauer’s Crow, Long Smooth 
Wonder, Big Bone. on *Chiet Expansion, etc. Young 
boars for sale. Herd double treated. Also conduct 
auction sales of Reg. stock. Farm near Graettinger. 





Poland-Ghina Boars 


All of big type breeding and growthy in makeup. 
Sires, Big Price 183569 and Pawnee Boy 
206565. Few wot January boars, balance spring 
farrow. Addres: 

Geo. T. Littiefiela & Sen, Holstein, lowa 








POLAND.CHINAS. 
BIG Tyee 


POLAND. 
CHINA 


Spring pb 

Weighing no 
225 Ibs. at $30 to 
$35 each, It 
boar fs not as 
represented, or 
don’t sui t fire 










money. rd 

double treated, 
lave a few ex- 

tra good ones, 
hole 





CLT 
Fostoria, an fa, 


Elk Grove Poland-Chinas 


and Shropshires 


"FAm offering one choice big Decem} 
Monarch Chief and out of a Chief Pri 





er boar by 
ce Again dam: 





two early spring boars by Baron and Henry Big Ror 
and a number of big April boars, 0 two a 
choice rams, a yearling and a two-year-old, Priced 


to move them quickly. 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan, lowa 


Big Type Poland -Chinas 


Ten April boars for sale 
with bone and body, will 
weigh 160 to 185 Ibs., sired 
by Longfellow 5th 212159 
Giant King 186883. price 
to$35. My hogs are healthy, 
have had no cholera for 15 
years. Visitors always wel- Ae 

ome. No business transacted on Sundays. 


JACOB NISSEN, Meservey, Cer Cerro Gordo Co., lowa 













Fishers’ Big Type Pi alan ‘his 


biwos big, husky, heavy boned 
spring boars for sale. sired by Gi 
F.’s Longfellow 197311, Baron 198 
212461—some real herd headers. | 
faction guaranteed. Herd inspect 
for descriptions and prices. 

Bred sow sale February 18th. 


L. S. FISHER & SON 


Route 1 EDGEWOOD, D. LOWA 


I Will Give You a Pig if 
You Are Not Satisfied 


* stre tch 







ion invited, Write 








My big type Poland.¢€ hinas are mostly sired 
by Wonder Jumbo. who mea 78 inches Jong, 
stood on a 103 inch bone and weighed 800 lbs. at two 


years of age, 
Special prices on boars for the 


J 
10 days 


next 





B. F. MARMION, Farmington, lowa 
7 P 
Adams’ Poland-Chinas 
IMMUNED 

Early March boars for sale of the big Tecumseh 
blood lines, intermingled with the choicest Jobs 
Miller breeding. Also three dandy big September 
boars. Pigs have lots of length and heavy bone 
Address 


J. E. ADAMS, w ebster , ity, lows 





The splendid big Poland-€ hina herd hear 


Clark’s Expansion 198431 for Sale 


He from Dorr’s Expansion and 
also big fall and spring boars by him. 
bone, very lengthy and fall of quality 

HARRY CLARK, Washta. Iowa 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Twenty-five Jan. and Feb. boars and gilts for sale, 
sired by TE Wonder 202627. A nice, thrifty lo 
with plenty of length. Spring pigs coming on by 
Woniter Price. All big breeding. 
A F. BOLIN & SON, 


Immuned Big Type Poland-China Boars 


for sale, of April farrow. Will weigh 175 Ibs. each. 
Bred for size, bone and quality. For prices and 
description, write 


H. A. WOHLSDORF, 


Spring Boars, $20 and $25 


Good April boars sired by our —_ boar. Long 
Wonder, and out of sows of Miller.- nee and Crow 
breeding. VERNE G. FELT 
Cherokee County, w ashta, Lows 


Kramer’s Standard Poland - Chinas 


Am offering one aged boar, also one big. smooth 
yearling by Big Wonder, one of the best sons of the 
great A Wonder. Several choice fall and spri ae 
to offer, mostly out of the great sow. Standard Lady 
371292. J.J. KRAMER, Hospers, Sioux Cow T08® 0., lows 


Immune Big Type Poland-China Boars ars $25 
each. Chas. C. Myers, Lowa City, Lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live Stock for Sal 


Cholera immune spring boar pigs of the Duroc a 
sey, Berkshire, Chester White, Po! Te -China he 
Hampshire breeds; one Short-horn bu: Hamps 
and Oxford yearling rams. Address 


a Longfellow sow 
Big, heavy 








Quimby, lowa 





Lawler, lowa 














FARM DEPARTMENT 
Ames, lows 


lowa State College, 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 
identifeation for Hogs. Sheep yl Cattle. 
jame n tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F.6.Bureh & Co. Co.,55 W. Minsis Street, Chicago 








Please mention this paper when writing. 








